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AesolTitions proposed by Vtx. Senior, &th February 
1860. 



1. That the object of society is to protect mdividaalB from 
wrong. 

2. That those who cannot protect themselves are as much 
entitled to protection as those who can. 

3. That children are aa much entitled to protection as adults. 

4. That education is as much a necessary to a child as food is. 

5. That it is as much the duty of a parent to educate his child 
as it ia to feed it 

6. That a child is aa much wronged hj being left uneducated, 
as it is by b^g left unfed. 

7. That it is as much the duty of the community to see that 
the child is educated as it is to see that it is fed. 

8. That unless the community can and will compel the parent ' 
to feed the child, or to educate the child, the community must 
do 80. 

9. That the elementary education of a child costs not lesa than 
ZOa. a, year. 

10. That there is no reason to believe that now, or at any lime 
that can be defined, that sum is or will be obtainable from the 
parent 

11. That it ia the duty of the State to aid private benevo- 
lence in Bupplying tlie aum tliat is not obtainable from the 



12. That we ought to recommend a aystem of State t 
for that purpose. 

13. That auch assistance, if provided by rates, will require at 
the lowest estimate a rate of two millions a year. 

14. That such a tax would not be submitted to. 

15. That it would renew tib.e religious quarrels now much 
appeased. 

16. That it would be unjust, first, because it would throw on 
the. 80 millions of rateable income the burden now borne by 500 
millions of general income ; and secondly, because the labourer, 
whose child is to be educated, and who now pays his proportion 
to the Privy Council grants as a taxpayer, would be exempted, 
and the burden removed from him, to be liud on the ratepayer, 
whose child is not to be bo educated. 
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17. That the Privy Cotmdl system has gradually grovn up, has 
suited itself in a great measure to the wants and feelings of 
the people, and has been on the whole and is now eminently 
useful. 

, 18. That it has many defects, the greater part of which may 
be removed or diminished. 

19. That we ought to recommend the continuance of the Privy 
Council system, with such retrenchments, extensions, and modi- 
ficationa as may appear to be expedient. 
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Heads of Report. 



Withdmtwal of Ooverwment iTiierfereiioe. 

It appears to me that the measures which we can propose &11 
under one of the four following heads : — 

I. The withdrawal of all Government interference in 
edncation. 

II. The substitution of rates for the Privy Council grants. 

III. The maintenance of the Privy Council system without 
alteration. 

IV. The maintenance of the Privy Council system with 
modiScations. 

I will consider them in their order. 

I. The Report may express the regret of the Commission's 
that the interference of the Oovernment should be necessary. 
It may dwell, at any length which may be thought advisable, on 
the natural duties of parents, and on the hardship of inflicting 
the burthen of those duties on the public at large. It may look 
forward to the time when the labouring claaees shall possess the 
means, the intelligence, and the conscientiousness which will 
enable and induce them to give to their children a good edu- 
cation. 

But the Report must confess that that time has not yet come. 

That the labouring classes, taken as a body, possess the means 
of educating their children, I admit, though I believe that the 
sacnfice which they must make for that purpose is grievously 
under-rated. We think only of the sixpence or eightpence a we^ k 
which the schooling costs. We forget the much greater expense 
of foregoing the child's w^es. In many manuSictures a child 
can earn money at six or seven years old. In farm work, he 
begins to earn at eight or nina From the age of 9 to 11, the 
most important years of education, a child may earn from Is. 6d. 
to 2fi. a week in the country, and from 2s. 6^ to 5e. a week in 
towns. The agricultural wages of an adult do not average more 
than 10a. a week, or those of an artizan more than 15b. 

If an agricultural labourer, with two children between 9 ajid 
11, were to pay for their education a shilling a week, and lose 
Ss. a week more in their wages, it would ta^e 48. from a gross 
weekly income of 138., or nearly one-third. The burden, or, 
what is the aame, the loss, in the caae of the artizan, would be 
Btm greater. 
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6 Wiihdrawal of OovemTneTii Interference. 

I admit that the labourer or the artizan ooiild generally make 
this sacrifice, and still live and keep his family in health and 
strength. But, to do so, he must drink water. Or, instead of 
marrying at 22, with no provision except his skill and streng;th, 
he must delay his marriage till 32, and, in the meantime, accu- 
mulate ^100 in a savings hank. 

Is such conduct to be expected from the existing generation of 
labourers ? 

Mr. Watkins tells us that all that can be extracted from the 
labourers of the West Biding, the best paid and the most regu- 
larly paid in England, is less than 3d. a week. When the 
payment was raised to 4d., the number of children diminished. 

We may look forward, as I said before, to the time when the 
labouring population may be safely intrusted with the education 
of their children ; but no Protestant country believes that this 
time has come, and I see no reason to hope for it until generation 
after generation has been better and better educated- 

The Report must admit that, while legislating forwhat remains 
of the 19th century, we ought not to be diverted from the con- 
duct which we thini most beneficial now, by our wishes or by our 
hopes, as to what may occur in the ]ai.ter part of the 20th cen- 
tury. So far as we are influenced by those wiahes or hopes, we 
ought to try to prepare the way for their realization, by giving 
to the present generation an education which will fit them to 
educate still better another generation, which, in time, may further 
improve a third, until England becomes, what no country has 
ever yet become, an Utopia inhabited by a self-educating and 
well-educated labouring population. 

The Report may then give an outline of the probable results of 
the withdrawal of Government interference : the desertion of 
the training colleges, the cessation of the supply of trained masters 
and mistresses, the closing of a large proportion of the existing 
schools the absence of new ones, and the general deterioration, 
moral ajid intellectual, of the labouring population. 

If these evils were to affect only the parents, they might be left 
to bear the punishment of their own selfishness tpid sensuality. 

I detest paternal despotisms which try to supply their subjects 
with the self-regarding virtues, to make men by law sober, or 
. &ugal, or orthodox. I bold that the main, almost the sole, duty 
of Government is to give protection. Protection to all, to chil- 
dren as well as to adults, to those who cannot protect themselves 
as well as those who can. 

Now, the greatest sufferers from the negligence or selfishness 
which occasion the non-education or the mis-education of the 
children, are the children themaelves, 

Their habits and their faculties, their utility and their happi- 
ness, are ruined by an ill-treatment which they canhot prevent 
fvnd scarcely know. 
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Withdrmoal of Qovern/meTU Interferejice. 7 

As &r aa the bodies of children are concerned, every one admits 
that they are entitled to be protected from the miscondnct or even 
the neglect of their parents. It is a;dmitted that a parent oqght 
to be compelled by law to provide his children, to ibe utmost of 
bis ability, with necessaries, that he ought to be punished if he 
illtreats their bodies, and that he ia not to send them to work 
.before a specified &g^ at certain trades. 

Bot wLen we come to the mischief which he may do t« their 
minds by acts of commission or omission, this unanimity of 
opinion as to the right or as to the power of the law to interfere 
against the parents for the children's protection ceases. Practi- 
cally, he ii allowed with impunity to train them in vice and 
in crime. Practically, he is allowed, not merely to neglect their 
education, lut even though a pauper, even though fed himself by 
the public, -iough by that supposition unable to educate them 
himself, to ntuse to allow his children to be educated at the 
expense of ahera.* Nay, what would be incredible if it were not 
proved by aiundant evidence, there are places in which parents 
are absolutey prohibited, on pain of starvation, &om educating 
their childrei. 

" It is a eonmon practice here," says Mr. Snell, of East Goker, 
. .Yeovil, " and I expect elsewhere, when a poor person applies for 
" parochial ad, to insist on the children being taken from the 
" school andsent into the fields." — Answers, p. 20. 

" I have kiown instances," says Mr. WoUaston, Vicar of Felp- 
ham, " when parochial relief has been refused to families because 
" they have ktnt boys at school." — Answers, p. 3. 

The doubts, hswever, as to the practicability of compelling the 
parent to perforn this obligation do not extend to its existence. 
No man, at least ao educated man, denies that the parent who 
knowingly corrupt or starves the mind of his child is guilty of a 
sin as heinous as ttat of the parent who ill-treats or corrupts its 
. body. Indeed, as neasured by its mischief, of a more heinous 
one, since it would "le far better for society and far better for the 
child that it should lie in infkicy than that it should grow up 
to be a criminal, or e-en to be a pauper. 

What in some case, diminishes our indignation against this 
crime is the difficulty f proving that it was committed know- 
ingly. The effects of te ill-treatment of the body are palpable. 
Everyone knows that ilv child is deprived of food or of clothing 
it will. die. But it Is nly the educated who are aware that 
education is necessary. Those who are absolutely uneducated, 
such as the lowest sava^'oces, and the most degraded portions 
of the English population,io not feel in themselves the want of 
moral or inteUeotual trainiij, nor perceive that it is wanted by 
their children. We justly 4ng a man who starves his child to 
death, because he knew wha he was doing. We do not punish 

■ B; IS & IS Vict. c. 34, sec. 3, " It {«11 noe be lawliil far the Ku»rdiana lo impow 
■ocondltiou of Telieftlut educMioo ibtbe giien to mj child of an; person requiring 
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8 SvhstUution of Bates for Qnmtt. 

him for giviBg to it every day a tea-spoonful of gin, because we 
cannot be enre that be was aware that he was kiUing it. Still 
less reason have we for believing that a man of the class to which 
I allude knowB the evil that his n^Iect, or bia bad ezanple, or 
even his evil counsels or bis commands, will produce on bia 
child's mind. Iniorance, vice, and crime he scarcely coDsidera as 
evils. He was bred in Uiem, and be breeds bis child in them, 
without compunction — almost without consciousness. 

But these doubts, though they may lead oa to refuse to compel 
the parent to educate his child, do not exempt us fron the duty 
of seeing that the child is educated. It cannot be tat often re- 
peated that the child is as much entitled to proteclon as any 
other member of society. His mind is as much entided to pro^ 
tection as his body. One is no more to be starved tt depraved 
than the uther. 

By consenting to act under this Commission, we hfcve incurred 
the obligation of reporting what measures, if any, fire required 
for the extension of sound and cheap el^nentary i^truction to 
all classes of the people. 

If the continuance of the assistance and supeiiltendence, in 
one form or another, of the Government is necessary<fbr that pur- 
pose — and I think that I have shown it to be so— we must t©.. 
commend that continuance, though we may treat it as only a 
means of preparing the labouring clsfisee for a bettff', but remote 
state of things, when that assistance and superintendence shall no 
longer be necessary. 

II, I now come to the second head. The subtitution of rates 
for the Privy council grants. 

There is something seductive in this propo^aL It is the one 
which occurs to everyone when he first consid^ the subject. It 
gratifies both our benevolent and our maleVtlent passions. It 
would be pleasant to see the absentee, or ava^cious, or indifierent 
landlords, who will not voluntarily join in be good work, com- 
pelled to do so. It 18 monstrous that the -^car of a parish, with 
an income perhaps of 1501. a year, should^e forced to devote a 
fourth, or a fifth of it to the support o^e schools, while the 
owner of the soil, and the impropnator ofthe great tithes, satisfy 
their consciences by sending to the scho^ a couple of guineas a 
year, or perhaps ignore their very existe/^. 

But the more I consider a general aueme of educatdon rates, 
the greater seem to me to be u>e objet^QB to it. 

The Privy Council grants to the scbola of England and Wales 
or expends on their maintenance 572/^7^* a year. 

This sum is paid out of the SOQmillions a year forming the 
general income of all the inhabitant*'f England. A considerablQ 



a of 54,465^ wanpended upon iaipectjoa and central 
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Substitution of Rates for Qramta. 9 

portion of it, probably one-half, is paid by the labourers whose 
children frequent those schools. In the price of every pot of beer 
and of every pipe the labourer pays a portion of the expenfie of 
the education of hia own children. 

It is proposed to take it off the 500 millions of general income 
and to throw it exclusively on the 80 millions of rateable income, 
to take it off the labourer, whose children frequent the public 
schools, and to throw it on the ratepayer, whose children do not 
frequent them. 

This proposal seems to be the result of a widely-spread and 
deeply-seated opinion that the owners of real property are bound 
to provide for si\ those whom they £nd on their land, an opinion 
which I think may be traced to onr long acquiescence in the poor 
rate. 

But it should be remembered, first, that the poor rate as origi- 
nally imposed by the 43rd of Elizabeth was to be a chai^ on aZ£ 
incomes. It was to be raised by " taxation of every inhabitant, 
*' parson, vicar, and others, and of every occupier of lands, 
" nouses, tithes, mines, and underwoods." And even now an act 
is periodically passed to exempt provisionally stock from being 
rated. 

And, secondly, that the temptations to the corrupt and lavish 
administration of public relief are such that, if given at all, it 
must be raised as well as expended locally. If the relief of the 
poor were defrayed out of the Consolidated Fund it would soon 
absorb the whole of that fiind. The localization of the burden 
b justified by necessity. 

But that necessity is the only justification ; the mortgagee, 
the fundholder, the pensioner, the professional man, and the 
merchant ought, bs a matter of mere justice, to contribute to 
the poor rate their proportion as well as the landlord. 

I believe that we shall be able to show that it is not necessary 
that the whole burthen, or even the greater part of tbe burden 
of educating the labouring classes should be borne by the rate- 
payers, and if unnecessary it must be imjust. 

But tbe injustice of this proposal goes much farther. The volun- 
taxy subscriptions to schools more than equal the public grant. 
A rate would of course destroy them. We should have to raise 
by rate not 572,857^., but 2,000,000?. 

The education rate would be 2^ per cent, or sixpence in the 
pound on all incomes derived frwm real property. 

Would such a rate be endured ? 

Our sectarian animosities are now moderated. How fiercely 
would- they be revived by the imposition of a rate on Protestants 
to pay for a Roman Catholic school, or on Baptists to pay for a 
Church school \ 

The proposal to substitute a general system of rates for grants 
may be dismissed as both unjust and inexpedient. 
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10 Mavntenance of Privy Cov/ndl Syatertu 

III. I now come to the third head, the retention of the Pri-vy 
Council system, without alteration, except the changes which the 
Privy Council may spontaneouBly make in ita Minutes. 

This conduct would be wise only on one of theee two suppo- 
Bitions, namely, that the Privy Coundl system is &ee &oin 
defects, or that all the defects to which it is subject, are inherent 
in its essence, and unsusceptible of remedy or of palliation. 
That it is not free Irom defects is obvious. That many of those 
defects may be remedied or palliated, I firuily believe. I infer, 
therefore, that the measure which we shall have to recommend 
will be the fourth, namely, — 

IV. The maintenance of the Privy Council system with 
modifications. 

These modifications I now proceed to consider. They are of 
two kinds. 

I. Those which aim at removing or diminishing the objections 
to which the Privy Council system is open. 

II. Those which aim at extending or increasing its utility. 

I do not include among the objections to be considered those 
which condemn the principle of the interference of the State in 
education. By maintaining an established church, by maintain- 
ing and reforming the universities and grammar schools, by 
creating, within our own recollection, the University of London, 
Maynooth, the Queen's Colleges, and the Irish Education Board, 
Parliament haa shown that it holds it to be the duty of the 
Government to assist and direct education. 

The alleged objections to the system which appear to me to 
deserve notice ai-e — 

A. Its expensivenees. 

B. Ita unfair pressure on the clergy. 

C. Its denominational character. 

D. The pressure of ita details on the central office. 

E. Its tendency to diminish voluntary exertion, 

F. Its tendency to produce over instruction or misdirected 

instruction. 

G. The exclusion of the parents from the management of 

the schools. 

Of these objections some appear to me to be groimdlesa: others 
to be valid, but capable of removal ; and others to be valid, and 
to be irremoveable, but over-balanced by the general advantages 
of the system. 

I will take them in their order. 

A. — Expense. 

I do not believe that among the educated classes the mere 
expense of the Privy Council system, such as it is now, or even 
such as it is likely to be, on the supposition that it will increase 
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Of^ectiona : Eay>ense ; Pressure on Clergy. 1 1 

at the rate at which it has increased during the last few years, is 
felt to be a BubstaDtial objection. 

Those, indeed, who treat all GoTemment interposition in educa- 
tion as sioiiil, or even as merely mischievous, of course feel the 
expense to be an aggravation of the evil ; hut they are a small 
minority, and I am convinced that the nation in general think 
that the general improvement of education, and its extension in 
inspected schools to 800,000 children, are cheaply purchased for 
572,857^. a year. The real source of alarm b the expectation 
of rapid, enormous, almost unlimited increase. 

This was mainly occasioned by Mr. Horace. Mann's computa^ 
tion, introduced by him into the census, and accepted by the 
Privy Council in their report of 1859, which anticipates the 
presence of 3,000,000 children in the inspected schools, to be 
taught by 30,000 certificated teachers. Mr. Mann, however, in 
his examination before us, admitted that his calculation was not 
that of those who might be expected to be at school, but of those 
who might be winked to be at schooL 

Neither Mr. Mann's figures nor his reasonings are very dear ; 
but according to his answers, questions 844, 845, assuming the 
private schools still to retain their proportion of children, and 
the average duration of school attendance to be six yeais, the 
number of children to be expected in the Privy Counal schools 
is 1,138,225, or, if the duration of school attendance be only four 
years — which I fear is an excessive estimate — 893,833, scarcely 
more than there are there now. 

A much more serious cause of alarm is that pointed out by 
Br. Templp. He compares the Privy Council pltm to a series of 
concentric circles, the richer and the most zealous districts being 
nearest to the central authority. At every advance, be says, into 
the poorer districts you have to make a relaxation of the condi- 
tions, which relaxation, when it has once been applied to the 
poorer districts, must also be applied to the richer ; and he adduces 
the example of the capitation grant, which was at first intended 
to apply only to rural parishes, and at last was extended to all 

A fuU answer to this objection cannot be given until we have 
Mr, Flint's statistics on the population and education of the 
poorer districts. 

But I may say here, that it does not appear to me to be 
impracticable to define a poor district, and to give it aid, which 
is refused to a rich one. That such conduct may sometimes 
inflict hardship on places lying just on one side of the line is 
probable ; but I cannot, as some reasooers on this subject have 
done, caU the Government unjust on the mere ground tiiat it 
refuses to make a grant in one case because it cannot be made 
in mAny others. 

B. — Preasure on the Clergy. 

That an unfeir, and, so far as it is avoidable, an unjust 
burden is thrown on tiie clergy I admit and deplore. I am 
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12 "^ ObjeOiona : Preaawt on Clergy. 

ready to admit that the picture drawn by Mr, FrsAer of hia 
diatrict, compreheDding parts of the coimtiee ot Devon, Dorset, 
Someraet, Hereford, and Worcester is Dot over charged. He 
Bays, — 

" Bare, indeed, are the iiutanceg of landlords irho wherever 
ihej have property, seem to feel it their tirat duty to do some- 
thing for the sociiJ and moral education of the people. Think 
of a dnke, owning all the proper^ in a parish, the rateable value 
of which is upwards of 2,S00/., yet not subscribing a sixpence to 
tiie school, the whole coat of which has to be borne bjr a cleTgyman, 
with seven children, whose living is barelv a net 400/. a year ! Think 
of a gener^ in the army and a Member of Parliament, who may there- 
fore be presumed to be a man with a competency, drawing \,200L & 
year from a parish — 400/. of it in great tithes — and saying that he 
could not promise anything regularly to the Hcho<^ — as though a school 
could be maintained in a state of efficiency on irreguiar promises ! 
Think of a nobleman of great wealth, and of opinions favourable to the 
elevation of the poorer classes, in return for an income of 2,000/. a year 
accruing from a parish, remitting three guineas' subscription to the 
school, with the bitter jest accompaoying it, ' Ton know I let von have 
your premises rent free, and 1 consider that worth another 20£ a year!.* 
Think of another peer contributing 35/. a year to the support of the 
school in the parish where his mansion stands, and in the very next 
parish, from which he is said to derive an income of 4^,000/1 a year, and 
which has twice the population, limiting his liberality to a snbscription 
of 5/. — -just one seventh of the amount ! Think elsewhere of a pro- 
prietor of 1,800/!, a year subscribiiig 3/. to the school, but (that he may 
not be out of pocket) receiving back 3/. \0s. as rent for the room in 
which it is held 1 Think of the united subscriptions of the landownera 
in a parish of 8,000 acres of the best land in Herefordshire, whose 
rental must be at least 12,000/. a year, two of them peers of the realm, 
and one a very wealthy peer, amounting to 18/. ; the cost of the school 
meanwhile (which is one of the largest and best in Herefordshire) being 
Dpwards of 100/. a year, and the poor incumbent being driven forth 
among bia personal friends, quito unconnected with the parish, to make 
up the deficiency I 

" These are some of the most flagrant cases ; but they are not all, 
nor indeed half, of what I could have adduced. The heart of many an 
earnest clergyman is almost broken by the utter apathy, sometimes by 
the uttor silence — his letters not being so much as even answered — with 
which his applications for aid are received." 

" I should be wanting in moral courage, and indeed in common fair- 
ness, if I did not earnestly request yonr Grace and the Commissioners 
to bring before the notice of the Council of the Duchy of Cornwall and 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners the bitterness of feeling, the almost 
entire despair of being able to do anything to improve the social condi- 
tion of the people, which is caused, in many loc^ities through which X 
passed, by the abnegation of some of the chief duties that ordinarily 
attach to property on the estates the fee simple of which is vested in 
them. For the amount of dissatisfaction that exists I, can sufficiently 
vouch ; how far the tenure of the property ought to distribute the 
responsibility I had not opportunity thoroughly to inquire. But X am 
bound to say, that anything more deplorable than the intellectual, 
moral, aud social state of such parishes as East Fordington, Charminster, 
Stoke- under-Hambdon, and Hermitt^, in all of which the Duchy of 
Cornwall, I was informed, holds the bulk of the property, it is im- 
possible to conceive. 
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Obj&Aione : Pressure on Clergy. 13 

The Ecclesiasticid CommiBsioners, again, have come into possession 
of estates in various parta of my distriot, which were formerly the 
property either of bishops, or of deans and chapters. There is one 
atUTersal complaint that this property does nothing for the spiritual or 
moral improvement of the parishes in which it lies ; a compjsint more 
sad to hear, as the property was originally devoted, probably, to the 
special benefit of the people to whom, when they ask for bread, it now 
gives a stone," p. 50. 

I further admit that the pressure on the clergy has much 
increased since the Privy Council commenced its operations ; but 
it is important to see what is the real connexion between these 
facte. That connexion is, that the Privy Coimcil have awakened 
the minda of a portion of the community to the necessity of edu- 
cation. That portion consists principally of those who are influ- 
enced by strong religious opinions. Such opinions are to be 
found more in the towns thsm in the rural districts, more among 
the middle classes than among the highest or the lowest. 

The more intelligent poor are anxious that their diildren 
ahould havB some instruction, that is, enough of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic to liable them to earn more than the wages of 
mere animal force, but even tke^ care little for their moral or 
religious education, and will not make the samflces necessary to 
produce and maintain schools in which even that little reading, 
■writing, and arithmetic can be well taught The agricultural 
middle classeB — that is, the farmers — are generally hostile to 
education, and many of the landlords, as Mr. Fraser has well 
shown, are indifferent. 

In almost every country pmsh the man who most feels the 
mischief of non-educaUon is the clergymam Between him and 
the ignorant part of his adult parishioners there is a chasm ; 
they wiU not come near him, and do not understand him if he 
forces himself upon them. He feels that the only means of 
improvement is the education of the young, and he knows that 
only a small part of the necessary expense can be extracted from 
the parents. He begs from his neighbours and from his friends, 
and if he fails in persuading them to take their proportion of the 
burden, he most meritoriously and generously submits to bear 
their share as well as his own. 

But what is the core for this evil 7 Is it to withdraw the 
assistance of the State ? If the schools of a parish cost 901. a 
year of which the pajishioners pay 301., the dergymau pays 
sol., and the Privy Council grants 501., will the burthen on 
the clei^yman be diminished by the simple withdrawal of the 
30Z. of grant ? In one way only, namely, by the school being 
shut up. 

Only three modes seem to me conceivable by which the 
clergyman can be relieved. One is to throw the whole burthen 
on the parente, the result of which would be to deteriorate every- 
where and to destroy in many districts the education of the 
labourers' families, for we know that the sacrifices of school- 
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pence and of children's wages neoessftry to provide a, tolerable 
education are such as the labourer will not make. 

Another is to throw the whole burden on the rateable 
property of the county. The objections to this coarse I have 
already considered. 

The third is to throw the whole burden on the State. 

I certainly ahould prefer an education grant of tiiree millions 
a year to an education rote of two millioaa. It would be far less 
unjust, and excite far less of sectarian animosity. But I do Dot 
thmk that the object, great as it ia, of relieving the clergy from a 
burthen which I fully admit to be most heavy and most unfair, 
ought to be purchased by so great an addition to the taxation of 
the country ; and, what is more material, I do not believe that 
Huch a plan could be carried through Parliament. 

This objection therefore, that an unfair burden ia thrown on 
the clergy, is valid, and is irremoveable, but must be submitted 
to as overbalanced by the general advantages of the existing 
system. 

I now come to C. 
C. — The DeTwmmationaX Chcmicter of the Privy Oou/ncil System. 

I regret it 

I prefer to it the first, or comprehensive plan, according to 
which only the portion in which all agree (and it is by far the 
largwt and by far the most important portion), of the doctrines 
of Christianity are taught in the public schools, at public hours, 
and the children, if their parents wish them to do so, may hear 
peculiar or sectarian dogmata in another place, or at another 
tim& 

I prefer to it also the secular system, which teaches in the pub- 
lic schools only the morality which centuries of Christianity 
have interwoven into all our opinions, and, like the comprehensive 
system, leaves the dogmata to be taught elsewhere. 

But I know that neither the comprehensive nor the secular 
system can flourish in England, or can be even introduced among 
us to any considerable extent. 

Neither the parents, indeed, nor the children would object to 
either of them. But all the middle classes, and all the lower por- 
tion of the higher classes ai-e strong denonii nationalists. Wany of 
them believe their respective distinctive dogmata, which have 
been endeared to them by assiduous, and, as they think, success- 
ful controversy, to be the most important portions of Christianity. 
Some, like our witness Mr. Unwin, repudiate the receipt of 
money raised by taxation, and granted by government for sustain- 
ing religion, and object to any system which by equally aiding 
all varieties of religious creed, sets aside, according to their 
opinion, the supremacy of truth. 

" The important question," says Mr. Fraser, p. 85, " ia with a view 
to any large schemes of education, not how far the present type of reli- 
gious teaching is satisfactory — it will improve, as other things have im- 
proved, with the improvement of teachers — hut how far those, in whoM 
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hands the management of elementary schools at present resides, will 
accept another type. We maj dream of a religious platform on which all 
denominations may meet ; we ma^ aigh for a comprehensive creed to 
which all earnest religionists may subscribe ; we may picture to our- 
selves a scheme of education which, as dealing only with the elements 
of things, might eliminate points of difference, and retain only those 
points of substantial piety in which all good men agree ; but they are 
but dreams and pictures after all s and in dealing with the question 
practically, I am certain, from the temper of men's minds that 1 found 
everywhere prevailing, yon could not throw overboard religious diiler- 
ences without throwing overboard, at the same time, nearly the whole 
of the machinery by which the work of education at present is being 
carried on. It must never be forgotten, in dealing with this question, 
by whom the work is being carried on ; who really give the impulse, 
direct the movements, sustain the power. They are not the theorists 
in closets, nor the orators upon platforms ; butthethouaandsof ministers 
of religion, both those of the Church of England and those of the dis- 
senting communities, men, it may be, often with narrow views, and 
unable, perhaps not anxious, to imbibe broader ones, but of undoubted 
Eeal and earnestness, who are sacrificing, freely and without stint, money, 
time, and labour upon an object which they believe to be valuable, 
simply or chiefly because it is religious. Remove, weaken, dilute this 
predominant motive, and the whole existing framework of national 
education — for, though somewhat amorphous, it is still national — would 
collapse and fall to the ground. And the work of destruction would 
not be compensated by a better work of creation. A fairer world would 
not rise out of the waters of the deluge. If the existing system were 
supplanted by a new system, I do not know who, in the 409 parishes 
that constituted my district, could be found to work it, when the 
ministers of religion should have ceased to consider it as a distinct 
branch of their own pastoral duties. Whatever bearing it may have 
on popular theories it is right that I shonld express my honest and de- 
cided opinion, that an undenominational scheme of education upon the 
existing basis of religion amongst us is impossible. I have already 
avowed a similar conviction about a purely secular scheme." 

At the same time, though I believe deDominatioDal zeal 
to have been necessary to raise the enormous aums, far exceed- 
ing the public grants, which have been contributed by religious 
bodies and Individuals, I am inclined to think that the denomina^ 
tional element is now allowed rather too much scopa 

No purely secular school can receive aid, or even inspection. 
But a Jewish school, which teaches that our Saviour was an im- 
postor, is recognized, if a single verse of the Old Testament be 
read in it once a day. So is any other achooL The charm of 
reading every day one verse of any portion of the Bible purifies 
the school A rule which can so easily be evaded ought not to 
be attempted to be enforced. It acts merely as a barrier to ex- 
clude the conscientious. 

Again the conscience clause ought to be required in every 
school receiving, by grant or by endowment, public money, I 
thoroughly sympathize with the Dean of Bristol : — " In town 
" and in country, in places the most, and in places the least 
" populated, I would, without hesitation, without parley, without 
" compromise, peremptorily, absolutely, refuse to give, either 
" directly or indirectly, one single farthing of public money to 
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" any school that attempted to ex<jnde from its secolar, those 
" who conld not accept its religione, edaoation, or those who 
" conld not on Sunday frequent the place of worship of ita 
" managers.*' — Mr. Cumin's Report, p. 192. I copy the clause 
of the Wesleyana. '* Provided always that no child shall 
" in any caae be required to learn any catechism or other 
" religious formulary, or to attend any Sunday school or place of 
" worship to which respectively his or her parents or guardian 
" shall, on religious grounds, object ; but the selection of such 
" Simday school, or place of worship shall, in all cases, be left to 
" the fr^ choice of such parent or guardian, without the child 
" thereby incurring any loss of the benefits or privileges of amy 
" school or schools, the trusts whereof are hereby declared." 

Except as respects Boman Catholics it woiild scarcely ever be 
caUed into action. The parents, as I s^d before, are not do- 
nominationalistflL 

Again, there seems to be no reason why all inspectors of 
church schools should be clei^ymen. The country has rejected 
with indignation the claim of the Roman Catholic Church to be 
the educator of the people, and certainly is not inclined to adnait 
such a pretension on the part of any sect of the reformed church. 
1 am told that in Scotland there are different inspectors for the 
schools belonging to the Kirk and the Free Church. It does seem 
strange that a man should not he allowed to examine into the 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and sewing of a Free Church school, 
because he believes that the Crown is a better patron than the 
congregation. 

As ^ the inspectors are itinerant, and have now enough to do, 
the only evil occasioned by their denominational character is 
that they waste time and money in unnecessary travelling. 

But if inspection should be, as I believe that it will be, much 
extended, and the inspectors become stationary each in his own 
district, much inconvenience might follow if the same inspector 
could not inspect all the schools in that district 

The feet seems to be that the Committee of Privy Council, 
having had to struggle in its earlier days against great apathy 
on the subject of education, and great suspicion of the designs of 
the Government, thought itself forced to buy acquiescence in 
inspection by submitting to any demands, however irrational, 
and has not yet thought it worth while to revoke concessions, 
which, if the case were to recur, they would not now make. 

I now oome to D. 

D. — The Preeewre ofBeta/ilB on the CffiUral Office. 

It is difficult to treat this objection seriously. A whole 
system of national education is supposed to he in danger of ship- 
wreck, because the House of Commons will not provide it with 
adequate buildings and staff! 

Yet this seems to be Mr. Lingen's fear. 

" 557. Apart from the question of expense, do you consider that the 
central machinciy of your Bystem is capable of extension to the amount 
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which I have suggested* ? — I think that we have in our preseut aya- 
tem a framework, which might be capable of such extension ; but I 
am clearly of opinion that we should want very much larger buildings 
than we now occupy, and I think if the present system were attempted 
to be extended to the whole country the aise of the necessary esta- 
blishment, both at head-quarters and of inspectors, would alarm 
Parliament and the public. 

" 558. Tour answer seems to apply rather lo the alarm to be created 
in Parliament by the amount of money required ; my question did not 
ai^Iy BO much to this as to the poasihility of the machinery, assuming 
money to be found, bearing the strain to be put upon it by the great 
extension of its labonrs ? — As a question of administration I should 
conceive it possible, with able officers in sufficient numbers." 

The obvious answer is that given by Sir J. K. Shuttlevorth : 

" 2441. Do you think that the staff of tiie office must be increased? — 
The staff of the office must necessarily be increased as the system grows. 

" 2442. And the accommodation ? — And the accommodation. 

" 2443. Do you see no moans of supplying or diminishing the number 
of details which the office has to deal with ? — I am not prepared to 
enter into many details ; the whole system of the office, which has been 
administered with impartiality and with singular accuracy, has grown 
up during a period of controrersy in which the department was sub- 
jected to extreme external jealousy, and at periods when the most 
simple acts were questioned. Plana have probably been adopted in the 
office to render it impervious to external assault, to leave no joint of 
the harness open, which plans I should conceive encumber it in its in* 
ternal machinery with a large amount of detail. I think that it would 
be very possible to perform a great number of the acts of administra- 
tion wiUiin the office in a similar, more mechanical, and summary 
method, and ao considerably to diminish the amount of official work, 

" 2444. I suppose you do not think that the fear which baa been often 
expressed of the office breaking down under the weight of its own 
details is justified ?— Probably if I were in charge of the department, 
and encountered the usual difficulty of obtaining an efficient staff and 
adequate accommodation, then such an apprehension would not seem to 
me quite chimerical. But if the Government grant the staff and the 
accommodation this apprehension would disappear. 

" 2445. SomfT alteration must be made in order to prevent that event 
from occurring ? — The office will always require at its head one or two 
secretaries of great ability and entire devotion to the administrative 
details of the department and under them a body of assistant secre- 
taries. It might be desirable to have a permanent paid member of the 
Committee of Council, not removeable with the changea of Govern- 
ment. With such arrangements, I see no difficulty whatever in trans- 
acting the whole business if the system were introduced into every 
parish in the country. 

" 2446. (Mr. Miall.) With as much control over the distribution of the 
funds as now ? — With a positive control, and if the inspection were 
conducted in the mode which I have mentioned, namely, by employing 
a cheaper class of inspectors, and localizing them, with even an increase 
of control." 

K- — Its tendency to dvmvnish Yoluniary Exertion. 
This objection has been raised, and therefore must be met, 
but those who make it cannot have looked at the recent Minutea 
of CounciL 

• Tlireefold. 

123. B 
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I insert a retam furnished by the Privy Coimcil of the Govem- 
'mettt and local ezpenditnre on the building, enlai^ing, repairing, 
fitting, and maintenance of schools in England and Wales daring 
the laet five years. It shows that instead of diminishing voluntary 
efforta, the grants have a constant tendency to increase them. 
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Even Dr. Temple, who, in his very remarkahle paper in the 
Oxford Essays of 18S6, ventures to afhrm that even then the 
strain was too much, that the system was breaking down, ad- 
mitted, when examined before us four years afterwards, that, on 
the whole, the local contributions increase. 

There cannot be better evidence on the subject than that of 
Mr. Watkins : 

" 1 154. Are you enabled to express an opinion as to whether the 
value put upon education for the poorer classes has inereased among the 
wealthier claases of late ? — Taking the voluntary contributions as re- 
presenting the interest which the richer classes take in the education 
of the poor, there can be no doubt about it, because those voluntary 
contributions have increased. 

"1155. {Mr. Senior.) Are they increasing ? — They are increasing 
in my district, and as the greater part of those voluntary contribu- 
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tiong, Do doubly comes from the richer class, !t showa as far as anything 
can do the interest which they take. 

" 1157. {Sir J. Coleridge.) When you say that the voluntary con- 
tributions have been increasing, do yoa mean increasing for each school 
or increasiDg by the Formation of new schools ? — Increasing relatively. 
I take Uiem all in a mass. I am speaking of my own district, 
Yorkshire. 

" 1158. Yon find in the returns of a school that the voluntary con- 
tributions to that school bear a larger proportion than they did 
before ? — Yea, taking the whole school income aa so much, they ' 
form a larger part of it. 

" 1160. {Rev. W. C. Lake.) Then you do not think that the Govern- 
ment grant has had the effect of checking or diminishing voluntary 
subscriptions, but rather the opposite ? — I liavo not the least reason to 
believe that it has checked any voluntary contributions ; certainly, as 
far as it goes, the evidence would bo the other way. 

" 1161. (Mr. Senior.) It has been supposed that the eamestnesa and 
Jiberality of those who supply voluntary contributions has been almost 
exhausted, that is to say, has come to the furthest point which it is 
likely to reach. Do yon believe that ? — No, not at all. I have no 
reason to suppose it. 

" 1 162. You do not think that we have come to the end of voluntary 
exertions ? — Certainly not ; I have no reason for supposing it." 

Mr. Waldegrave, the rector of Barford St. Martin, gives an 
instructive account of the effect of the Privy Council grant in 
his parish : — 

"In 1854 we resolved to replace the very insufficient buOdings by a 
new school-honse, with residence attached. The plan enlarged on our 
hands as we proceeded, but the result was the erection of a school- 
house, containing infants' room, elder children's room, a class-room to 
each, lavatory, lobbies, and offices, with an excellent residence attached, 
the orchard being given as a site and turned into a dry well-steyned 
playground. Landlords and my own private friends gave liberal aid, 
but the most important point affecting your inquiry was the liberality 
of the farmers, tradesmen, and labourers. The Minute by which 
Government undertakes, within certain limits, to double local contribu- 
tions waa passed during the progress of our work. The Committee of 
Council gave us the benefit of it. Directly it was announced in, the 
parish that they had granted the point, and that every penny would be 
doubled, there was quite an emulation to give, so much so that little 
less than 1501. were contributed by the classes named above, at least 
sol. coming irom ihe labourers, and more than 3/. from the very 
children of the school. 588^ in all were raised in the parish and among 
the landowners. The whole cost of the building was 1,645/. The 
^Committee of Council were strict in their requirements, but I am now 
glad that they were so, as it compelled us to do the work much better 
than otherwise we should." — Answer, p. 2. 

The establishment of the Highgate Schools is another example. 
It is thus described by Mr. WilkiBSon, p. 45 : — 

" The pariah of St. Pancras, aa I have already staled, includes a 
portion of the chapelry of Highgate, comprising the church of St. 
Michael. In connexion with this church are schools situaied at a 
very ehort distance beyond the actual boundary of the parish, but 
containing a large proportion of children from it. I have been Secre- 
tary and one of the managers of these schools from their erection in 

B 2_ 
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1852. They vera estftbliehed, h onr Ont cireolar ezpreased, * to pro- 
' vide BCboms on » scale sufficiently large to admit of what is termed 
' the " induatrial " ayatem in addition to the cooTBe of education 
* hitherto adopted by echoole in Connexion with the National Society.' 
The bnildinga comprise three acts of achoolrooms and clatis-rooiDS 
(having an area of 4,335 feet), for boys, girls, and infants ; three good 
houses for their teachers ; twelve dormitories, and industrial buildings, 
compriaing school, kitchen, scullery, washhouse, laundry, drying room, 
&C. 

" The land attached exceeds four acres in extent, and is divided into 
paetare, agricultural land for rotation of crops, garden ground, and 
small farmyard for cows, pigs, poultry, &c. Apparatus for irrigating 
the taad with liquid manure is provided, and, so far as is practicable 
on a small scale, all the modern requisites for succeasful agricultural 
cultivation are provided. 

" To efiect these objects, an outlay of 7,3001. has been incurred, 
towards which the Committee of Council on Education contributed 
2,1252. I notice, in passing, the strong practical answer given here to 
the question in my instructions, " Does the prospect of assistance from 
' the Committee of Council tend to increase or diminish local sub- 
' seriptions and exertions ?' Highgate is, no doubt, rather a weslthy 
district, but it contains less than 2,000 inhabitants, and my experience 
of what occurred when I was occupied in soliciting subscriptions 
enables me positively to assert that, without this aid from the Com- 
mittee of Council, not 1,00011 of the 5,000/. locally subscribed to meet 
the Government grant would have been raised." 

F. — Its tendency to produce Over Instruction or Misdirected 
Instruction. 

The nature of the education of the children mnet, of conrse, 
depend on that given to the teachers. The first step, therefore, 
taken, or rather attempted to be taken, by the Committee of 
Council was the creation of a normal school for the training of 
schoohnaatera of all denominations. The church opposed it, and 
a deputation of Bishops waited on the Queen with a hostile 
address. Private individuals, of whom Sir J. K. Sbuttleworth 
and Mr. Ta&ell were the first and most succeasful, did what the 
Government was not allowed to do. Training colleges were 
established on the denominational system, which the Privy 
Council was permitted to assist ; and the present system of pupU- 
teachers, Queen's scholars, and certificated masters and mistresses 
has grown up. 

It is a system of the hif;best {«%s3ure. A girl of thirteen, in 
many cases of the hiimblest birth, is apprenticed for five years 
to a certificated mistress. At the end of each year she is exa- 
mined by the inspector, and if she passes, receives a payment 
rising from 10!. to 201. — a larger sum than she oi* her parents 
ever saw before, equal, perhaps, to all her fether's wages for tas. 
months. To enable her to devote her whole time to working for 
it, she is spared every domestic service. In her father's &mily 
she is a little goddess, raised as tar above them as an Irish 
cottier's son id when he quits the cabin to enter the e^uinaiy. 
At eighteen she compete^ for a Queen's scholarship, and if she 
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obtaJDs one, receives tuition, board, lodging, washing, and medi- 
cal attendance from tbe college, and a small sum for personal ex- 
penses, clothes and pocket money, subject, however, like the pupil- 
teachers' pay, to the result of annual examinationa This may 
last one, two, or three yeare, at the end of which she obtains one 
of eleven different kinds of certificates, all depending on success 
at the examinations, which, according to its class, entitles her, on 
her appoinfmeut to a school, to a salary, partly supplied by the 
Government, and partly from the school, amounting, when 
lowest, to 201, a year, and when highest exceeding 601. a year, 
and a house. For aeven years, therefore, her mind is in a state 
of constant tension ; she goes through struggle after struggle, in 
each of which defeat is ruinous. 

The examination questions of females in trtuning schools for 
Christmas 1857 came into my hands a few days ago. I insert 
those which comprehend Scriptare, the Catechism, Litui^, and 
church history, Ekigbsh history, and geography. 

" HOLT SCEIPTUBE. 

" Section I. 

" I. What covenants between God and man are recorded in Uie Book 
of Genesia ? Give the words of Holy Writ. 

" 2. What events are asBociated with these places — Hobah, Beerlahai 
Boi, Mizpeh, Peniel, Shalero, Sechem, Luz ? State clearly the practical 
lessons or spiritual truths illustrated by one of these transactions. 

*' 3. Describe the character of Jacob, and write out the blessings 
which he pronounced on Judah and Joseph. 

" 4. Enumerate in order the events recorded in one of these bo^s — 
Joshua, Samuel IL, Kings L or II. 

" Section n. 

" 1. Write out the preface to St. Luke's Gospel, and describe the 
circumstances of our Lord's first preaching at Kazaretb. 

" 2. What parables are related exclusively by St. Luke ? Statv 
briefly the special lesson taught by each of these parables. 

" 3, Give an exact account of the transactions betweev the entranc« 
of our Lord into Jerusalem and His crucifixion, and write out six con- 
secutive verses from one of His last diBcourseB, 

" 4. Give a clear account of our Lord's appearances and disooarses 
after His resurrection, as related by one of the Evange^ts. 

" Sectioh m. 

" 1. Enumerate the prophecies relating to onr Lord in these books — 
Numbers, Psalms, Zachariab. Write out the exact words of three of 
these prophecies. 

" 2. Name and explain the principal types of onr Lord in the 
Pentateuch. 

" 3, Enumerate the prophecies of which the fulfilment is recorded by 
St. Matthew or St. Luke. 

" 4, Which prophecies describe moat fully the personal character of 
our Saviour, and the conditions of acceptance with Uim ? 
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" Sectioit IV. 

" I. Show the practical character of St. Fetor's preacbing, tad write 
out six consecntive verses from one of his discourses. 

" 2, Name in order the events recorded between the Ascension and 
thedeathof St. James. Relate the circumstanceH of one of these events in 
the words of Scripture, and draw out fully the spiritual lessons which 
it may illustrate. 

" 3. Give an exact account of the events in St. Paul's second jonmoy 
between his arrival at Troas and his departure from Athens. 

" 4. Who were the chief compaaioas of St. Paul ? Which of these 
are named in the Acts of the Apostles, and which in his Epistles only ? 
Describe the character of the most distinguished of these disciples. 



•' SUPPLEMENTAEY. 

" 1. Give an exact and complete analysis of one or more of tliese 
portions of Holy Scripture, and write out at least six consocntive versus 
from one of the Epistles in which they are found : — 

Galatians, c. ii. beginning, * Then fourteen years, &c.' 
Ditto iv, and v. „ ' Now I say that the heir.' 

Philippiansi. andii. „ ' If there be therefore'. 

ColoBflians ii. and iii. „ ' For 1 would ye knew.' 

Hebrews iv. ver. 14 to the end of c. vii.— ' Having therefore a 
great High Priest.' 
" 2. In which of the Epistles are the following doctrines most fully 
taught ? — 

The Atonement, 
The Eesurrection, 
The Last Judgment, 
Justification, 
" Write out the most important passages upon each of these subjects. 
" 3. Enumerate the practical duties inculcated by St. Peter, St, 
James, and St. John, in their Eplgtlos ; or by St. Paul in the Epistles 
4o the Hebrews, Galatians, and Philippians. Be careful to quote the 
words of Holy Writ in your answers, 

" 4. What are the characteristic features of the teaching of St. James, 
St. John, and St. Peter ? Illustrate your answer by quotations, and 
by comparison with St, Paul's writings. 

" What heresies arose in the time of the Apostles ? Write out the 
chief passages which refer to them. 

" 6. Enumerate the chief prophecies relating to the conversion of , 
the Gentiles, and show how far they were fulfilled ia the Apostolic age. 

" CATECHISM, LITURGY, AND CHURCH HISTORY. 



" Section I. 
" Prepare the notes of a lesson for the first class of a National school 
on one of these subjects, with especial reference to the teaching of our 
Church in the Catechism. 

" I. The forgiveness of sins. 
" 2. Offences of the tongue. 
■ " 3. Death unte ain. 
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" Sectiok IL 
" State the doctrine of our Church Catechiem as. defined in the 
39 Articles on any hoa of the foriowing points ; — 
The Person of Christ. 
Original sin. 
Justification. 
Good works. 
The sacrifice of Christ, 

" Section HI, 

" 1. Give an analysis of the Athanasian Creed, and write out the 
part referring to the Incarnation, with Scriptural proofs. 

" 2. Give an exact account of the Communion Service from the end 
of the General Exhortation to the distribution of tho elements. 

" 3. Give a clear account of the subject of the Collect, Epistie, and 
Gospel for each Sunday in Advent. 

" Section IV. 

" 1. Describe the chief points of difference between the fiiet Prayer 
Book of Edward the VI. and that now in use. 

" 2, Name the principal events in the lives oS Bidley, Grindal, 
Abbot, and Tillotson. 

" SUPPLEMENTARY. 

" I. Give some account of St. Alban, Paulinas, Bede, Anselm, iuid 
Thomas & Becket. 

" 2. Name the chief teachers of the Christian Church in the first 
two centuries, and give some account of (heir life and writings. 

" 3. What heresies were moat prevalent in the early ages of the 
Church ? Name some of the writers by whom they were refuted. 

" 4. Name the most iUustrious martyrs of the first four CNitories, and 
describe the death of Ignatius or Folycarp. 

" 5. What points in the character of early Christians' appeEir to have 
produced most effect upon the heathen ? 

" 6. Give some account of the first and fourth Coancils. 

" 7. Name the principal events in the history of our Church under 
the dynasty of the Stuarts, with datesi 

" 8. Name the chief prelates and ecclesiastical writers iit the reign 
of Elizabeth ; and give some account of one of them. 

" 9. Who were employed in the [H^paration of the 39 Articles, aad 
in the revisions of the Prayer Book, in the reigns of Edward VL and 
EUzabeth ? 

" ENGLISH HISTORT. 



" Section I. 

" 1. Name the most distinguished of the early British princes, and 
the Roman captains to whom they were opposed. 

" 2. Give a clear account of the principal events of Alfred's reign, 
and of the progress of civilization in his time. 

" 3. Give a clear account of the circumstances which preceded the 
battle of Hastings. 

" 4. Describe the principal effects of the Norman Conquest upon the 
constitution of England, or upon the condition of the people. 
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" Smttoh n. 

" I. Kune the principal eveota in the raign of Edward t, aai 
describe the cliaracter of that monarch, 

" 2, Give Home account of the minoritv of Richard II. 

" 3. EDOmerate the principal erenta of English History in the ]5tb 
century. 

" Sbctios in. 

" I. Describe briefly the circnnuiBncea irhich led to the rise and fall 
of Cromwell, Earl of Esaex. 

" 2. Msjse the moat distinguished commanders by whom onr Indian 
■dependencies have been enlarged or defended, and give some account of 
the circumstancea and reaolta of two battles fought in India. 

" 3. Name the principal statesmen in the reign of Elizabeth, James, 
or Charles XL, and describe briefly the character of one of them. 

" Skctiojt IV. 

** 1. Give the dates, and describe briefly the results, of the battles 
fought in the Great Rebellion. 

" 2. With what foreign princes was England allied or at war in the 
reign of William IIL ? 

" 3. Describe the characters of the Qneens of James II., William 
III., and George IL 

« SUPPLEMENTARY. 

" 1. With what foreign princes was James I. connected P — What 
effects had those connexions upon his policy F 

" 2. What means were nsed by the Brst two princes of the Stuart 
line to raise money without the consent of Parliament ? What were 
the results of those attempts ? 

" 8. State any facts which show the progress of commerce and 
civilization in the reigns of James L and Charles L 

" 4. Name the chief historical and theological writers of the same 
period, and give some account of their most important works. 

" 5. What were the objects of the Petition of Right ? When and 
under what circumstances was it passed in the form of a bill ? 

" 6, Give an acconntof these persons: — Wcntworth Earl of Strafford, 
Lord Falkland, Prynne, Pym, Van Tromp, Blake. 

" 7. What circuDDStances led to the wars with the Dutcli in the time 
of Cpomwell and in the reign of Charles II. ? Describe the chief events 
in the last of these wars. 

" 8. Give some account of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

" 9. Give some account of the traiuactions between Charles II. and 
Louis XIV. 

" 10. Giveaclearaccoantofthereaistanceopposedbythe Established 
Church to James IL 

"11. Describe the circumstances which led to the abdication of 
James II. 

" 12. Describe the character of James L, of Charles L, and of 
William III,, and support your assertions by references to historical 
facts. 

" 13. Name the principal porEons engaged in the American War of 
Independence. 
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"GEOGRAPHY. 

" Section I. 

" Df&v a map of one of these portions of land, inserting tbe moMt 
important names. 

" 1. The coast line of England from the Solway Frith to Chepstow, 
with so much of the interior as will show the course of the rivers, 

" 2. The coast line of Ireland from Donegal Bay to Cork Harbour, 
with the course of the Shannon. 

" 8. England north of the Humber and the Dee ; marking the coal 
fields, and naming Uie rivers. 

"Section II. 

" 1. Name the chief rivers of Germany, and describe very folly the 
course of the Elbe or Danube. 

" 2. Enumerate the seaports on the western coast of Europe, and 
state for what they are severally remarkable. 

" 3. Kame the cities on the northern shores of the Mediterranean— 
or draw the coast line from Gibraltar to the Strait of Messina. 

" 4. Name the mountain ranges of Europe, and describe one of the 
principal systems. 

" Suction in. 

" 1. Enumerate the British possessions in the Eastern hemisphere, 
and give some account of the extent, physical features, and productions 
of one of these possessidns. - 

" 2. Name die chief rivers of Hindostan, and describe the basin of 
the Ganges. 

" 3. Which of our colonies are most valuable to England for tlieir 
commerce ? State facts in support of your asseilions. 

"Section IV. 

" 1. Name the chief countries of Central and Western Asia, and 
describe the physical features, climate, and productions of one of these 
countries. 

" 2. Name the countries on the western shores of America, and 
describe one of them fully. 

" 3, Describe the mountain systems of Asia or of South America. 

" 4. Name the principal groups of Islands in the Pacific, and describe 
one of these groups. 

"SUPPLEMENTARY. 

" 1. Compare the coast of Europe with those of other continents, and 
show the effects of its peculiar conformation upon the habits of the 
people. 

" 2. Enumerate and describe the table lands of Asia. 

" 3. Enumerate the deserts of the EoBtsm hemisphere, and describe 
briefly their peculiarities. ' 

" 4. Give a clear account of the principal periodical winds. 

" 5. Show by special instances the effects upon physical climate of 
the following causes : — remoteness from the sea, tlie slope of the countiy, 
tiie nature of the soil, and the prevalent winds. 

" 6. Enumerate the chief vegetable zones, and describe the extent 
and the characteristic productions of each of them. 

" 7. Give some account of the situation and extent of the chief 
manufactures of Europe. 

" b. Explain, as to a class of children, Che spring and neap tides." 
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I am awara of tbe difficulty of testing accurate knowlet^e, 
except by questions, irliicli may appear to be vexatiously detailed. 
Still, I caauot but tliink that these questions are far too minute, 
and far too extensive, to be used as tbe means of exciting, and 
directing, and spurring the studies of a girl whoge destiny is to 
teach children from eight to eleven years old reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. What will her scholars liave to do with the mi- 
nority of Bichard II., or with the rise and fall of Cromwell, Earl 
of Essex, or with the queens of Jnmes II., William III., and 
George JI. ! or with the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle f or with the 
deserts of the eastern hemisphere ? or with the table lands ofAsia ? 
She is also to teach religion. But religion' is to be learned 
rather by meditation on the precepts and the parables of tbe 
Gospels, and the example of oar Saviour, than by cramming the 
memory with such facts as these: — " What events are associated 
" with Hobah, Beerlabai Boi, Mizpeh, feiiiel, Slialem, Shechem, 
" Luz T" Or by such a test as this: — " Give an exact and com- 
" plete analysis of one or more of these portions of Holy Scripture, 
" and wnte out ut least six consecutive verses from one of tlie 
" Epistles in which they are found: — 
" Oalations, c ii., beginning, ' Then fourteen years,' &c, 
" „ c. iv. and v. „ ' Now, I say that the heir.' 

" FhilJppians, i, and ii. „ ' If there be, therefore' 
" Colossians, ii, and iii. „ ' For I would ye knew.* 
" Hebrews, iv., ver. 14, to the end of c. vii., 'Having therefore 
" ' a great High Priest.' " 

The questions which I have extracted relate to geography, 
history, and religion. 

I now extract Mr. Hodgson's report as to the sort of teaching 
which the masters and mistresses, trained by such questions, 
adopt : — 

" Geography and history are both taught with far too little diflcrim!- 
sation of what is useful and what is useless, with far too great 
minuteness of detail in parts, far too little comprehensiveness and 
proportion among the parts. As regards geography, I can fully 
confirm the excellent remarks of Mr. Morell in his receat report ;• 
and before the appearance of that report, I heard a similar complaint, 
almost in the same words from Mr. Fitch, Principal of the Traiping 
College, Borough Road. In history, the earlier periods, which come 
first in the text-book, often receive the greatest share of attention ; so 
that William the Conqueror holds a more prominent place than 
Henry VII., and Henry VH. than George HI. or Queen Victoria. 



• "'lam inclined to think, thst of all the njhjects of elementary ir. , „_, 

f^phr is the one of which the least good use is made in a ffreaE many of ouj- pTimaij 
■choob. The error which runa (lirough so large a poitioo ofgcographical initructioD ia 
that of insisting and dwelling upon information which is quite unimportant and uacleas, 
and neglecting what everj educated man is expected to know. The numher of the tima 
in (he year in which t am obliged to hear the eiact heights of certain mountains, the 
exact length of certain rivers, and other similar information, impressed as though it were 
B matter of pressing necessitj for evtiy child to be acciuaintod with it, is somcliiing quite 
remarkahle. It does not seem to enter the heads of many teachers that these arc poinu 
of inlbmialion, mostly incorrect, because scarcely ever accurately ascertained, that they 
are quite unimponont in themselves, and so purely formal and conventional, that they 
are sure to go out of the memory of the scholars immediately they cease to be exercised 
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There is much forced upon the memory thftt cannot be long remem- 
bered, and that vroiild be useless if it were. Dates of trivial events, 
genealogies and affinities of sovereigns, and much similar historical 
rubhish are laboriously leai-ned ; but of the great landmarks of uni- 
versal history, of the synchronism of history, little indeed is taught. 
Aa in an ordinary claBsical school a pupil may know much about 
Hannibal or Ceesar, and much about Alexander the Groat ; but of 
whether they were con tern porariea, which preceded the other, and by 
how long a period, he may know nothing ; so it is with modern history 
in our humbler schools. History is not mapped out as a whole, 
though the historic maps of one, or two countries, or rather parts only 
of even these, may be studied with some care. This tendency to 
teach history on such a scale of disproportionate minuteness as to render 
comprehensiveness impossible, is, 1 fear, fostered in the training college. 
As the teacher has been himself taught, so is he-most likely to teach 
others. Now, from Mr, Curtis, the very energetic and meritorious 
lecturer in the Borough Road Training College, I heard a lesson on 
the period of Henry VIII. so painfully minute that a life devoted to 
history alone would be too short to permit much of it to be so studied. 
And when I look to the examination papers of Midsummer 1859, I 
find proposed by the professor such questions as those aubjoined-f 
They heed no comment. 

*' Of no branch of instruction can I speak with less satisfaction thiui 
of that which passes under the name Bmgiout, 

" tf the aim of religious teaching is to awaken and direct the reli- 
gions sentiments, — reverence, and gratitude towards God, as at once 
the sum of all perfection and the giver of every good gift — to trua 
the conscience to love of goodness and purity, and to hatred of what 
is evil, taid to arouse and guide benevolence or love to man as the beat 
expression of love to God — then the means usually adopted towards 
this end seem not well chosen. The teaching of the geography of 
Palestine is not religious teaching ; neither is the teaching of Hebrew 
history or Jewish antiquities. Yet again and again at school exhibi- 
tions one hears these things so designated, and made the ground of 
congratulation. Neither is religion a form of Words. It is a sentiment, 
or a combination of sentiments, a disposition, a frame of mind. I 
waive the question how far the formularies are even intelligible to tlie 
children who repeat tbem so glibly. Certain it is, that usually they 
are learned by rote, and with what degree of iatelligence, daily dis- 
coveries only loo clearly show. 

" Again, it may fairly be questioned whether the repetition of 
Scripture texts, with the full reference of chapter and verse, be an 
efficient mode of awakening the moral sentiment, and applying moral 
principle to the complicated relations of daily modern life. It may, 
indeed, be said, that there is at least no incompatibility between the 

+ " ' What »M the date and what were the lemis of the decUration from Breda?'" 

" ' Give the date of each of the following events; — Recall of Agricola ; Uautpalion of 
CBrausius; EstabliahmenE of the Kingdom of £ast Anglia; l^rst inroad of the Danei; 
Battle of Merton; Battle of Brunanuhi ; Battle of Stamfonl Bridge ; EnacUneat of ' Quia 
emptores;' Insurrection of tho serfs; Raising of the siege of (h-leaos; Execution of - 
Thomas, Duke of Buckingham; the Babiagton Conspiracy. 

" ' Write « complete s&lch of the reign of Edgai. " 
. " ' Give the terras of the secret ireat;; of 167a " 

" ' Give an account of, and distinguish between, the insurrections in Devonshire and 
Norfolk in the reign of Edward VI.'" 

" ' Name the capitals of the following states ;— Electorate of Hesse, Nassau, Waldeck, 
Baden, Bavaria, Schaumburg Lippe.' " 

" 'For what are the following places noted: — Fooree, Senares, Amrilsir, Gujerat, 
Beejapore, I'ondicheny?"' 
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two things, tnd tbftt the former doei not neceMarily ezclade the Imtter. 
But, in tact, tlie former is the means relied on for Bccompltshiug ths 
Utter, if indeed the Utter is erer tbonght of at aU. It is diatreBsing 
to hear how texts are rattled orer in schools, and to obaerTe how 
seldom an ezpUnation is giren or thought to be required. * Wh^ 
'passage in Scripture commands duty to parents?' asks the master- 
of a school that I visited. Twen^ arms are extended ; one papil ii 
fixed on, and he shouts out — 'Exodua, 20th chapter and 12th verse, 
* Honour thy father and mother, that thy days may be long in the 
' Uod that the Lord thy Giod giveth thee.' But neither papil nor 
teacher seem to have ever inquired whether, or how this applies to 
tkem. Is Middlesex or Surrey the promised land here spoken of? 
If BO, is it true, that by honouring parents, life now-a-daye is pro- 
longed ? It is on such a basis as this, that moral teaching is made 
exclusively to rest. 

" Application to familiar life, to actual doily duties, is little at' 
tempted, little encouraged. At the Uet annual examination of the 
boys' school at the Borough Road (and here I may say that in both 
boys' and girk' schools of this institution texts are repeated with much 
more propriety of tone and manner than in most other schooU), the 
master, Mr. Langton, was examining the pupils as to temperance^ 
honesty, frugality, and similar every-day matters, requiring, however, 
under each head, texts to be cited (chiefly from the Proverbs of 
Solomon), when he was almost rudely interrupted by one of the 
Committee, who proceeded to ask " What prophecies in the Old 
' Testament are fulfilled in the New ?^' and so on, about types and 
symbols. Thus is it that the clear, the simple, the practical, is put 
aside for the dogmatic, tha mysterious, the obscure. 

" I need not, and I will not repeat what I have said of Scripture 
reading, conducted, as it too commonly is, without judicious selection, 
without regard to the stage of intelligence that the pupils have reached, 
without needful explanation, or definite purpose, merely as task-work. 

" I will merely allude to the disproportionate amount of time often 
devoted to this kind of teaching. The evil is twofold,— religion is 
made distasteful, while subjects of pressing importance are neglected," 
p. 19. 

"The efibrts of the teachers," 
says our Commissioner, Mr. Foster, 

" appeared directed chiefly to the facte of Scripture history, stimulated 
hereto by the usual tenor of the inspector's examituUion. All the odd 
questions of a religious nature reported to me as having been asked by 
inspectors were historical. A Roman CiUholic lady writing about a 
school under her management which she wished me to see, and de- 
scribing the religious instruction there given as devotional and practical, 
remarked, in passing, that it did not consist, as in the Protestant 
schools, of inculcating tho exact number of kings that reigned in Israel, 
or the precise names of Jacob's sons. The animadversion was, I 
believe, strictly just. Whatever may be the repetition of forms, the 
real teaching is for the most part neither devotional, nor doctrinal, nor 
practical, but historicsl, embracing chiefly the facts, and nantes, and 
nnmbera recorded in the sacred text. An inspector explained to me, 
that his reason for asking minute questions of this sort was, that if he 
found the children acquainted with these minutite, he inferred a generst 
knowledge of Scripture truth. Whether he is right or not, this prat' 
tice in inspection gives the direction to the daily teaching of the schools. 
It need scarcely be added, that the inculcation of such facts imputs 
no sectarian bias," p, 27. ' 
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Gbjeetions : Non-infiuence of Parents. t9 

The objection, therefore, that the Privy Council aystera tends 
to produce over-instruction or misdirected instruction, I believe 
to be valid ; but it must, I think, be admitted to be remediable. 

I now come to the last of the objections which I undertook to 
consider, namely : — 

G. — The exdtbaion of the Pa/reTiia fr&m infiuence over the 
CondmtA of the Schools. 

It is rarely that in any elaaa of life a parent has much influ- 
ence on the management of his son's school The rich have, 
indeed, the power of selection, but the cases are innumerable in 
which a fiither, after comparing the systems of private schools 
and of public schools, and disUkiog them all, collectively and 
individually, is forced to choose one, not because he thinks it 
good, hut because he knows of nothing better. 

In towns the poorer classes have the same power of selection, 
and it does not appear that they use it very wisely or very 
carefully. 

Among the results of our inquiry, I know no one proved by 
such satisfactory, such Over-flowing evidence as the inferiority 
of private to public schools. The atmosphere of the private 
schools is described by our Assistant Commissioners as pestilential, 
the discipline as inefficient, the instruction as still more so, and 
the masters and mistresses as persons who, having failed in other 
trades, have taken up this, without leamiug or experience, pro- 
bably because it is the only one in which gross unfitness escapes 
detection. 

Yet to these dens of ignorance and malaria one-third of the 
labouring classes still send their children, and that although 
good and cheap public schools are at their doors. 

They think, we are told, the public school vijlgar, or their boy 
has been punished there, or he is required to be clean, or to be 
regular, or the private school is half a street nearer, or is kept 
by a friend, or by some one who will submit his teaching to their 
dictation. " It is almost impossible," says Mr. Fraaer, " to main- 
tain anything like an effective discipline, to enforce punctuality, 
or tidiuess, or personal cleanliness, to cut down the love of finery 
and tawdry display, even using the mildest means, in a town, or 
in a parish where there are rival schools. To attempt it imme- 
diately involves, in nine cases out of ten, transference of the 
name of the child from the books of one school to those of the 
other," p. 39. 

One of the most earnest supporters of the introduction of 
the parents into the management of schools is Dr. Temple. He 
proposes (2717—2727) that the parents and subscribera should 
elect a committee of management for each individual school. 
That they should appoint the master (2733), fix hia salary 
(2727), and dismiss him (2744-) " Ultimately," he eaye (2821), 
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" it is coBceirftble thai the i>arent8 would become the only snb- 
" BcriberB, but I slioiiid not think it an evil" 

The parents of the pupils in onr great public Bchoola are for 
mora nearly on a par with the head masters of those schools in 
education and good sense than are the ngricultiiTal labourers and 
the lower artizans, when compared with a well-trained school- 



What would the head master of Eton think of a propose that 
be should exchange the control of his present superiors, the 
provost and fellows of Eton College, for that of a committee of 
parents ? What sort of discipline would such a committee 
permit? What sort of Btudies would they prescribe? What 
consistency would there be in the management of schools subject 
to the dictation of a constantly changing body of managers ? 
Yet this is the management which he recommends for the schools 
of the poor. He would place the education of the country under 
the control of the lowest, morally and intellectually, of its in- 
habitants. 

Dr. Temple's motives for this enonnous chajige are — 

1st. That the paxents would take an interest in the school 
(2527); and 

2ndly. That "the people's misgovemment of their own affairs is 
" government in the learning. That if the labouring classes are 
" ever to learn any kind of self-government, the management of 
" their children's education is the most within their reach. That 
" it is a business in which mistakes rapidly show their fruits ; 
" and that though the parents would make many mistakes, they 
" would not long persist in mistakes whose consequences became 
" speedily visible," — Oxford Essays of 1 856, p. 268. 

I admit the first of these propositions. I admit that if the 
parents shared in the management of the public schools, they 
would take a greater interest in them ; and I admit that in some 
cases, and under some circumstances, people, by governing them- 
selves ill, may leam in time to govern themselves well. 

But I believe that in order to profit by experience men must 
start with much more education than is possessed by the lower 
classes of the English. For fifty years they have been managing 
their own benefit societies. Almost all of them are founded on 
principles leading to inevitable insolvency. For fifty years they 
have been managing their own trades' unions. There is not one 
which is not based on folly, tyranny, and injustice which would 
disgrace the rudest savages. They sacrifice their wives', their 
children's, and their own health and strength to the lowest sen- 
suality. The higher the wages the worse seems, in general, to be 
the condition of the families. 

" The low price of corn," says Mrs. Partridge, writing from 
Boss, "good wages, and constant employment in this neighbour- 
" hood would enable every cottager to pay for his children's educa^ 
" tion, to clothe them comfortably, and support them up to 
" fourteen, but for the curse of drink. A very small proportion 
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" of the fathers withstand this temptation. Mothers are, as a 
" rule, to which there are few exceptions, over-worked, sickly, 
" heart-broken, ill-used creatures ; while still in the prime of life 
" forced into unseemly exertion to procure food and clothing by 
" the idle, drunken habita of their husbands and growing-up 
" sons." — Answers, pp. 3 and 4. i 

The 'Rev. Mr. Brown, Wesleyan minister at Bishop's Auckland, 
living among a labouring population morally and intellectually 
fer above the average, tells ua that " The parents need education 
" as much as the children ; that in many, very many families, 
" the mothers are compelled to depend greatly upon the boys' 
" wages for the family support. The fathers will waste in drink- 
*' ing, as soon and as long as there are boys to work what 
" ought to support and educate the family,"— Pp. 2-5. 

Persons who so grossly, so pertinaciously, and so incorrigibly 
mismanage their own affairs, are the last to whom I would en- 
trust the maua^ment of those of others. 

Nor do 1 believe, with Dr. Temple, that the management of 
the education of children is a, task for which the labouring classes 
are peculiarly fit. 

A labourer once complained to me that his children turned out 
ill, " and yet," he said, " there is not a better father than I in the 
" parish. I beats them whenever I gets sight of them ; I beats 
" them as I would not beat a dog." 

The Commissioners on the employment of children in trades 
and manufactures tell u»,* that the parents, urged by poverty or 
■improvidence, generally seek employment for the children as soon 
as they can earn the lowest amount of wages ; paying but little 
regard to the probable injury of their children's health by early 
labour, and still less regard to the certain injiiry of their minds 
"by early removal from school, or even by the total neglect of 
their education ; seldom, when questioned, expreaaiog any desire 
for the regulation of the hours of work, witji a view to the pro- 
tection and welfere of their children, but constantly expressing 
the greatest apprehension lest any legislative restriction should 
deprive them of the profits of their children's labour ; the natural 
parental instinct to provide, during childhood, for the child's 
subsistence, being, in great numbers of instances, wholly extin- 
guished, and the order of nature even reversed — the children 
flupporting, instead of being supported by their parents. 

If we may judge of the facility of education by the rate of its 
■progress, it is of all arts the most difficult. 

We think the education of our higher classes the best in 
Europe, and we are probably right, as the foreigners who have 
lexaminedit think so too. We have spent the last 300 years in 
constant endeavours to improve it, and yet how far is it still 
from being satisfectory? That of the middle classes is much 

' Second Report of ConuDitsioners, p. loa 
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yfOTse, and that of the lower, except so far as it has been improved 
by the Privy Council, is deplorable. The first step towards good 
education, — the training of teachers, — hdd not been taken 20 years 
ago, and that training is still confined to the teachers of the poor. 
A schoolmaster or achoolrai stress, who is to practice on the higher 
and middle classes, starts in his profession without special in- 
struction, indeed without having had the means of obtaining it. 
If the higher and the middle classes, all of whom are really 
anxious for the education of their children, thus mismanage it, 
what right have we to expect the lower classes, who are in 
general indifferent to it, to manage it better ? 

Believing, on these grounds, that the influence of the parents 
on the schools would be mischievous, I cannot consider its absence 
aa one of the valid objections to the present system. 

Having disposed of the moat prominent of the objections raised 
to the present system, I proceed to consider the modifications 
which it appears to me to require. 

They may be arranged under the following nine heads : — 

A. The extension of the Privy Council aid to the poorer, or, as 

they have been called, the apathetic districts. 

B. The improvement of the education of workhouse children, 

and the education of out-door pauper and vagrant children, 

C. The improvement of factory and print-work schools. 

D. The amendment of the educational clauses in the Print- 

works Act 

E. The rendering it possible that children employed in busi- 

nesses now unregulated should receive education. 

F. The utilizing of charities. 

G. Rendering the education in the public schools more prac- 

tical and elementary, leas encumbered by biblical, histo- 
rical, and geographical facta, dates, figtu-ea, and details, 
and open to children of every creed. 

'H. The extension of inspectorship, with increased powers and 
discretion ; and the creation, for certain purposes, of 
schoolmaster inepectors or examiners. 

L Improvements in the details of the existing administration. 
Among these are the extension of infant and evening 
school^ the training of infant schoolmistresaes, the 
shortening the time of pupil teachers' apprenticeship, the 
aubatitution, to a certain extent, of paid monitors and 
assistant teachers for pupil-teachers, the throwing part of 
the salaries of pupil-teachers on the managers, and the 
allowii^ those managers more freedom in their contracts 
with masters and mistresses. 
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k. — The Extension of ike Aasiatance of Oie Privy Coined to 
ike poor or apathetic Diairids. 

1 suspect that the numher of children to whose education tha 
Privy Council refiisea assiBtance is smaller than it is supposed 
to he. 

The whole number of children in England and Wales between 
the ages of three and fifteen, is about five millions ; of these 
about 60,000 belong to the Oongregationalista, who refuse all 
Government aid, IVom the remaining 4,940,000, one fourth, or 
1,235,000, must be deducted, as belonging to the higher and 
middle classes; 336,000 are paupers, and ought to be educated by 
the State ; 20,000 are in the CJoverqment schools ; leaving 
3,349,000 children to be educated by their oTn parents or by the 
publia One foiu^h of these, or 837,250, appear to be in private 
schools, leaving 2,611,750 for the public schools. 

There are now in schools liable to inspection as aided by the 
Government, 800,000 children. Supposing each child to spend 
six years in school, 800,000 children actually in school on the 
same day represents double that number, or 1,600,000 receiving 
education, leaving only 911,750 uneducated. 

If each of these 911,750 children is to be educated for siz.out 
of the twelve years during which education is supposed to last, 
455,87-5 will be constantly in the schools, 455,875, therefore, 
13 the additional number of children for whose education we 
must provide in order to include in the Privy Council schools 
those belonging to the apathetic districts. I call them apathetic, 
because, except in a few extreme cases, their want of education 
cannot fairly be attributed to poverty. 

England and Wales contain about 37,000,000 acres, Or 57,812 
square miles, divided iato about 16.000 parishes, giving about 
1,250 persons and 2,312 acrestoaparish. The average net rental, 
after deducting parochial and county rates, cannot be less than 
ll. an a«re, or 2,312^ a year, for each parish. From the 1,250 
parishioners must be deducted one-twentieth aa paupers, one- 
fortieth as Congr^ationalists, and five-twentieths as belonging 
to the higher and middle classes, leaving 844. Of these, one 
fourth, or 311, are children between three and fiileen. One 
fourth of them are in private schools ; leaving 158 for the public 
schools. Therefore 79 children constantly in the public schools 
imply that the 158 obtain each six years of education. Their 
education, at 308. a head, would cost 1182. 10s. The children's 
pence at 2d. a week for 40 weeks, would produce 26i. 68. 8d. The 
Privy Council, supposing it to contribute only one-third, would 
give S9l. lOs. ; together, 65L 16* Sd. ; leaving 52^. 13*. 4d. to be 
supplied out of an average net rental of 2.3122. a year. 

It may be said that averages are deceitful ; that the acreage 

to each person, instead of 221, is sometimes, as in the Strand, 

only ■004, and sometimes, as in Cumberland, 536. The answer 

i% that with the density of population the rental hm a^ tendency 

123, C 
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to Jncrease. NpthiDg paya better than an acre covered with cot- 
tages, or an alley in which each rooin coDtains a &mily. 

The general cause of apathy is the non-residence of the higher 
classes. Few persons interest themselves ntnch in the concems 
of the lower classes unless they live among them. In the thinly 
peopled rural districts the higher classes consist of the landlords 
and the clergyman, the farmers forming the middle class. The 
farmers are h(Kitile to education ; the landlords, unless resident, 
are indifferent. It falls therefore, on the clergyman, and his 
utmost exertions may not be sufficient to raise the schools to the 
moderate degree of excellence which would entitle them to the 
aid of the Privy Council 

On the other hand the densely peopled town districts are 
avoided by the higher classes ; if they are owners they also are 
non-resident. 

The middle classes in towns are far more intelligent and public 
spirited than the &rmera. Few of them, however, are rich, and 
BtiU fewer are liberal Their own education is miserably defi- 
cient. Under the influence of religious zeal they have done much 
and are doing much. But there are places in which non-residence 
among the higher classes and religious indifference among the 
middle classes co-exist. These are the apathetic town districts, 
as the parishes owned by non-residents are the apathetic country 
districts. Devonport, as described by Mr. Procter, the perpetual 
curate of the parish of St. Stephens, is an example of an apathetic 
town district : Cumin, p. 69. 

" The employer of labour here is tbe nation, through the Admiralty 
and Horse (guards, and ie therefore Tion-resident, The present Admi- 
ralty, under Sir John Fakington, contributed last year 251. towards the 
expenses of St. Stephen's day schools, and a like sum to St. Maiy's and 
St. James's Schools ; but it is uncertain whether this will be continued, 
and is less than ivould be considered right for a private employer of 
bands to the same extent. The great mass of the population is em- 
ployed by the Government, and the whole of it is brought here by the 
exigencies of the public Bervice, The Admiralty have within the last 
few weeks contributed 200/. towards the erection of schools for St. 
James's parish ; but Mr, Baker, the contractor, who built for the 
Admiralty their dockyard which is in St. James's parish, contributed 
soot, towards the erection of the same schools, although his workmen 
will be removed as soon as the contract is completed, and moreover he 
contributes 251. per annum towards the current expenses of that schooL 
Application is about to be made to the Admiral^ for aid towards the 
erection of St. Stephen's schools. With Sir John Pakington for the 
First Lord, a grant may be obtained, but previously to Ms advent to 
power no money could bo procured from this Board either for the cnr- 
r«at expenses or towards the erection of St. Stephen's school. Grants 
for such purposes have been made not simply with a view to the benefit 
fif the public service, or out of consideration to the men employed, but 
with a view to promote the ends of political party. 

" The Admiralty and the Horse Guards and Board of Ordnance 
occupying all the water aide premises of this town, and all the land that 
would be available for private entei-prise in manufactures or commerce, 
make this town one of the poorest in the kingdom ; the persons who 
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derive profits in trade aa merchants or wholesale dealers, in consequence 
of the articles consumed by the dockyard men and seamen and soldiers 
sod their families, have tiieir private residences and their bouses of 
business in five casea out of six in the adjoining town of Plymouth. I 
am left in such a parish as St. Stephen's, Devonport, without any resi- 
dents to whom I can look for aid iu tbe form of subscriptions, and tljero 
are not half a dozen residents or a dozen proprietors, lessees of my 
parish, to whom I could apply or to whom in any case a school com- 
mittee would apply. The Admiralty is the great employer and the 
ocenpier of the water side premises, and so the hinderer of commerce 
and manufactures, and, therefore, conjointly with the lord of the 
manor ought to contribute sufficient for the erection of a sufficient 
number of public schools for the poor of this locality, and sufhcient 
with the aid of school fees and capitation and other Council Office 
grants, to keep all the schools as living institntiona in a normal state of 
efficiency! Private employers to the same extent, failing as the 
Admiralty have hitherto done iu this duty, Would meet with unanimous 
condemnation. 

" I never in any one year received more than ^l. in subscriptions to 
my Bchoob from residents in my parish, and this was fixim sojourners. 
In ten years I have not received in subscriptions for the school from 
my parishioners in all, to the amount of 1(M. 

St. Thomas, Cliarterhouse, is another ; I copy the desoriptioQ 
of it by Mr. Rogers, the incumbent : 

" The district is contained in an area of 17 acres, or 92,280 square 
yards, and the length of the boundary line is one mile, less 154 yards. 
It is bounded on the east by the west side of Whitecross Street ; on the 
north, by Old Street ; west, by Goswell Street ; south, by certain 
courts of Cripplegate parish, and by a very small portion of Beech 
Street. Every better description of house has been most scrupulously 
cut out by the original apportioners of the district, who have zigzagged 
the boundary line in a most extraordinary and unnecessary manner, iu 
order to accomplish their object, and who have finally concluded by 
leaving it a net-work of the very lowest description of courts and 
alleys, forty-four of which are blind, the open ones leading one out of 
another, and eventually debouching in Whitecross Street and Goswell 
Street. Some idea of the poverty of the district may be formed from 
the following facts : — There are 9,500 persons contained iu 1,178 
houses, the total rental of the district being 14,660/., or about 13/. per 
house. 

" Many of these houses are mere kennels, such as my friends in the 
country would not for a moment allow their dogs to inhabit, and which 
Her Majesty's pigs^ which I had the honour to visit at Windsor, would 
not even deign to look upon. In any other district, these would long 
ago have been condemned by the surveyor) but here, like every other 
abomination, they are suffered to exist. I4^ow and then, at cholera 
time, perhaps, a stir is made, and one of two are pulled down aud 
offered up as a sacrifice to appease the tardily excited wrath of the 
Paving Board, whose bowels of compassion have been hardened by a 
letter from the Home Office, and then all is ovei-. This is a mosi 
extraordinary movement ; generally a little external whitewashing ia 
deemed quite sufficient and the authorities are satisfied. 

'' The inhabitants of this district are peculiar. We are peculiar, not 
only as numbering in our ranks a veiy muck larger percentage of bad 
and profligate people than is to bo found in other districts ; the very 

C2 
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nature of the Coiirts and houaes breeds this kind of gentry, rendering 
this locale a complete refuge for the dissolute i so that whenever a 
gang of thieves, fortune-tellers, or others of this class, are routed out 
jrom one neighbourhood they are sure to resort hither, as well knowing 
that if the police, stirred up by the inhabitants, will not suffer them to 
remain in other places, here, at all events, they will be undisturbed, 
and may cany on their nefarious practices in peace. But we are 
peculiar in aifother way i we are not, like the inhabitants of Bethnal 
' Crreen, or St, George't-in-the-Eaat, who are employed In some par- 
ticular business, either Bilk-weaving or working in the docks, and who, 
though very poor, ate at the same time industrious ; if you were 
required to describe this district, you could not describe it as agri- 
cultural, nor manufacturing, nor mining ; but yon would describe it as 
a cOBtermongering district : it is, in fact, Costermongria. 

" A coatermonger ia, properly speaking, one who sells apples j but 
the name is not confined exclusively to the detders In this kind of mer' 
chandise alone, but it is applied to all those who, as it is technically 
called, " get their living in the streets ; " who hawk about fish, vege* 
tables, $tc. The meat Aristocratic possess a cart and donkey, the next 
class a truck or barrow, the lowest have their little all contained in a 
basket. Men, women, and children are all engaged in this business, 
and acquire such wild and Arabian habits IVom th^ occupation, that it 
is almost impossible to get any bold upoa them at all. It is not that 
they are poor : many of them do very well, and make Considerable 
profits ; but they are improvident, will spend all they have got, 
sell up everything, lie on the floor, and when reduced to the lowest 
depths of misery, will borrow a few ahiliinga and begin again. You 
will readily conceive the almost utter hopeleasnfeaa of attetnpting td 
discipline such a crew as this. They are, for the most paPt, grossly 
ignorant, apd sboW considerable unwillingness to attend ftny place of 
instruction. As for a church, of course, that is the last kind of place 
they feel disposed to enter. Indeed, Sunday ia one of their chief days 
of business. At the Sfune time, a good deal has been done, though 
rather in a desultory manner, to persuade them to come in. They hav6 
been, sed are constautly, visited by clergy, scripture readers, and city 
miasionaries ; but very little impression seems to be made, and the 
places which they should occupy in church are not filled.* Now and 
then, we catch a wild Arab, and induce him to come to church. He 
attends, perhaps, very regularly for a Sunday or two, and then dis- 
appears ; the scarcity of visitors prevents our following him up, and 
we hear no more of bim. Or, if some impression is made upon him, 
and he is persuaded to acquire better habits, directly he becomea at all 
respectable, be finds it impossible to live in such a neighbourhood, so 
he removes from this place of darkness to a purer region, and his roooi 
is occupied by seven other spirits more wicked than himself. 

" When I first came to this district, eleven years ago ; I visited 
every house, and entered every room ; but I soon found that, unless 
these visits were followed up more frequently than I was able to do, 
they were to all Intents useless ; so I determined to devote more of my 

• Two circumWances, howeyer, gi»e me some hope, aod lead me lo luppose Ihsl, with 
■ proper staffofaaiiatanta, an eHtct might be produced. The Bnl ii, the eueceu of an 
attempt we bBve htely macte (a asaemble the poor in a room we have hireil. This ii 
opened twice a week for reading the Bible, and for a short service, aad ia reiy well 
attended—the room, in fact, is croo-ded. 1 should like much lo be in a position to opea 
more rooms in other pans. I am sure thej would answer; but T am unable to do so, 
from want of asslitanCe and funds to pay the rent. The second it, the numbeJ of 
baptisms, — 5,338 in nine yeaia. I should like to follow up the parents who bring their 
children to baplisro, us there is something to work upon. 
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time to the bcIiooU, hoping to get at Uie parents through their children; 
And the success -which h&s attended toy efibrts I shall novr proceed to 
detail. 

" School Bccommodation, where none existed before, has now heen 
provided for 1,400 children, in good substantial buildings, secured to 
this district for the purposes of education for ever. The cost of these 
erections was between 8,000f, and 9,0Q(U., towards which the Com- 
mittee of Council contributed 2,400^., the remainder was collected, — 
not from the district, for I believe, if the whole district had been sold 
up, that it would not have reali^d sufficiient to meet the demand, — but 
it was collected from various public bodies, and from kind and ejmpa- 
thising friends perfectly unconnected with this neighbonrhood. I had 
no one lo help me, and, at very g^eat personal inconvenience and risk, 
I had to make myself responsible for the money."* 

Other schools, educating, with the first that vere erected, 
2,154 children, have since beei^ built at an expense of about 
10,000;., to which the Privy CotmcU gave 6,848t, and the re^ 
mainder waa raised, as. the first 8,000i. had been, by contributions 
irom persona uncollected with the district. They are maintained 
at an annual expense of 2,035^., of which the school fees produce , 
1,-3081., the Government Grant 287^> and subacriptions and 
donations the reioainder. 

But neither among the donors nor the subscribers is to ba 
found Dulwidi College, tiie principal ground landlord. 

Z have said that in soebo oasea the want of education may be 
imputed to poverty, and that it may be possible to define a. poor 
.distriot. 

The poverty, hawever, which is injurious to education is not th^ 
poverty of the labouring clasaes. It must always be recollected 
that the great sacrijj^ which they have to make is not the pay-p 
meut of the school pence, but tbe loss of the child's wages and 
that those wagea are Mwaye highest where the parents' wages are 
highest. Mr. Unwin t^ us that the neighbourhood of Homerton 
College is the poorest aubmb of London, yet that the school- 
pence amount to about 12a. a year per child. In Mr. Watkina' 
district, the richest in Bngland, aa far as the labourers are con- 
cerned, they amount to only 8a. Gd. a head. "With scarcely a 
-diasentient, our Assistant Commissionerg and those who have 
^iiswered our questions say, that the school-pence are always and 
everywhere forthcoming. . Tlie difliuulty is to obtain the sub- 
scriptiopB. The poverty wbich diniinishes or prevents them ig 
the povei-ty of the residents belonging to the higher and middle 
classes. St. Stephen's, Devonport, as described by Mr. Procter, 
affords a specimen of this kind of poverty (Cumin, p. 161). 

" n, 8c. The population of St. Stephen's pajish consists of S,OS$ 
persons of all ages, living in 309 buildings, consisting of bouses and 
tenements attached to houses or erected in courts behind the houses, at 
the rate of 200,000 to the square mile. St. Stephen's parish is in area 
about one square furlong, I believe I speak within bounds when I say 
that there are not more than 18 houses in the parish which are occupied 

* Sducatioiuil I'rospccts of St. Thoniai, Chart erhoi)Sc, p. 6, ^ust, 
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eacli by a eingle family. Abont a dozen others are oocapied bj retired 
nerrauts or by dockyard bandicraftBmeu, who let lodgings, which are 
for the most part occupied by naval or military officers »journing in 
the town whMe their ships or regimenta are in the place. AJmoBt every 
otber bouse is let out by roomB, a dockyard man or small shopkeeper 
renting or owning the house, and occupying for himself or family 
either two or three rooms, and letting the other rooms by sets of two or 
three, but more commonly by single rooms, so that in a large number 
of the houses there are almost aa many families aa rooms. Of the 
private houses occnpied by a single family, one is tenanted by the 
Government barrack-master, one by the general's aide-de-camp, one by 
the widow of a builder, one by tJie widow of a solicitor, one by the 
jvidow of a local merchant, and one by an old spinster lady ; two for 
BOme time have been nntenauted, one is occupied by the agent of the 
water company, one by a retired eating-house keeper, one by a tailor 
now in business, and one by a medical man whose practice is chiefly 
among the neighbouring poor ; the others by small shopkeepers, as 
bakers, small chemists, and the like. Fifteen houses in St. Stephen's 
parish are reputed to be common brothels, and twenty-four houses are 
gin shops or beer shops. What subscriptions can be expected &om 
such a population ?" 

Can we wonder that in ten years " he has not received in sub- 
*' scriptions to the school from his parishioners more than JQl. T* 
or tha}^ " the soliool is in debt to him every year ; and he has to 
" beg all over the country to make up the deficiency, and to give 
" himself what he cannot get in that way ?" (p. 191.) 

But though for educational purposes we may define a poor 
district to be one in which the incomes of the resident gentry and 
middle classes bear an unusu^y low proportion to the number of 
the persons belonging to the lower classes, there is great difficulty 
in ascertaining in each case what that proportion ia. The pro- 
portion of rateable income to numbers is no criterion. In such a 
parish as Torquay there may be five hundred families, with an 
average income per family of 1,500^ a ye^r, of whi<^ a very small 
portion is rateable. The whole income of these families may be 
750,000^ a year, while the rateable income of the parish may not 
be 5Q,O00i. 

Again, a large manufactory may collect in its neighbourhood 
and employ 3,000 workpeople. It may produce a net revenue 
of 50,000i. a year. Yet the rateable income of the manufacturer 
may be only 500^ a year, for that may be all that hia laud and 
buildings would let for. 

I ean suggest no means by which the relative wealth op 
poverty of a district can be ascertained except that which has 
been used by Mr. Procter, namely, personal inspection and 
inquiry, house by house and family by family. Such an exami- 
nation might be conducted by a Government inspector, and on his 
report the district might be classed as a rich, an average, or a poor 
district It will be seen that the only purpose to be served by 
Buch a report would be to decide on the manner in which the 
Privy Council would deal with the district. The report, there- 
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Ian, wtrald be orarGdential, at least aa to its details, and need nob 
Iw more than a rough approximatioiL 

Then conies the practical question, How is a poor district to be 
treated 1 Mr. Scott, the Chairman of the Wesleyan Edacational 
Committee, one of the most experienced and intelligent of our 
vJtnessea, trusts that the present system will gradually extend 
itBclf 

" ExaminatioQ Qaeetions. 2126. {Mr. G. SiaitA.) You propose, then 
to extend the present ajsteni of OoTerument assUtance to the whole 
Idngdam ? — Yes. 

" 3127. How would yon apply it to those most necessitous distriota 
which are ftt present unable to raise their proportion to meet the grant ? 
— Everything desirable oaiinot be accomplished at once. If you could 
«et up schools in oil these necessitous districts at once by Act of Parlia- 
ment or by local rates, yon could not create suitable teachers by Act of 
ParUament and local rates, and these are necessary to fill the schools 
with children, and carry theca oa successfully. Time must therefore 
be given for the educating bodies of the country to prepare suitable 
teachers. As they are prepared, and when there shall be a surploa 
number, by degrees these now destitute localities will be provided for 
in the same maaner as many such places have been already. I think 
benevolent people residing contiguously to those localities wUl seek to 
supply them with schools when they have the means of doing it. 

" 2128. They will have no other means beyond what they have now 
than a surplus number of schoolmasters ? — But in many instances 
they are now setting up schools in the very districts where they them- 
selves reside. When those schools are built and they find them in 
working condition, they will look to the adjoining and necessitous 
diatrlcta. We are doing this in some few cases at present ; hut oup 
bmited means prevent os from doing as much as we otherwise should. 
The Church of England cao do an immense work in that way if it 
ehoose, and I hope there is the mind to do it, but it must be a work of 
lime. I do not think that you can overtake this necessity at once." 

Sir J. K. Shuttleworth proposes a relaxation of the require- 
ments of the Privy Council. 

"Examination Question 2369. {Afr, MiallS) Is the machinery 
of the Privy Council adapted to reach those districts in which the 
necessity for education is by far the greatest ? — I think tliat in 
those respects the machinery is capable of modification by contri- 
vances, which would not in any essential particular either modify 
its principle or very greatly modify its detail, as for example, 
taking an agricultural school in a parish which, owing to the apathy 
of the inhabitants and of the proprietors, afibrded the least amount 
of resources towards the support of an efficient school. The mode 
in which the capitation grant has been relaxed to meet the wants 
of the agricultural districts is in my conception an error. That work 
might, I think, have been more safely attempted by otlier means. r Tha 
difficulty which the Committee of Council have hitherto encount«red 
has been the risk attending the letting down of their general regulations 
to the level of so apathetic a parish. Their apprehension has been that 
if they made their requirements for general contributions such as to 
meet the low intcUoctnal, and I may say moral, condition of such a 
parish, they would in that way open the public grunt to demands 
which would ho consistent with a generally ineffitieut condition of 
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educRtioi) tbronghont the conntrjr. That spprehenaidn Is a welt 
founded appreheneion, but I think on the other hand that it would bo 
quite possible to adopt expedients with respect to rural schools, which 
would not be open to ^at objection. In parishes below a certuQ 
amount of population, it might be quite right to permit a small school 
with not more than a specified number of children to be conducted by 
a sjstem of probationary teachers, and stipendiary monitors insteitd of 
certificated teachers and apprentices, in which case the school would be 
conducted at a very greatly less cost. 1 think likewise that it would 
be quite possible to enlist the services of a superior class of femalesi, 
who might from religious motives be disposed to undertake the chai^ 
of dame schools in agricultural parishes, having themselves small means. 
They would thus obtain a position of great usefulness, and some social 
status as a sort of deaconess in connexion with the church. Their 
services would be most efficient in conducting dame schools in such 
parishes, and at less ooat to the Government. By some expedients of 
that kind, I think that the wants of the Agricultural parikhos might 
be met." 

I am mclined, as far as the i^rictiliural districts are concerned, 
to try the efffect of the plan recommended by Sir J. K. Shuttle- 
wortii. The buildings might be rougher, hired, perhaps, instead 
of being erected or purchased, the tuition humbler, and perhaps 
assisted, as Sir J. Shuttleworth proposes, by voluntary teachers. 
In many of these places there are oh^ties, now useless or mis- 
chievous, which might give assistonca 

I also think that to these districts the capitation grant ought 
to be continued or extended ; and I am stire that the rtde of the 
Privy Council, which requires the subscriptions to be local, ought 
to be everywhere abolished. It ia totally inapplicable to town 
districts. If it had been enforoed, how could the schools ,of St. 
Thomas', Charterhouse, or of St. Stephen's, Devonport, have been 
established or maintained? The motive which prompted it, the 
fear that schools established by the assistance of strangers might 
ailerwards be unsupported, though not perhaps utterly ground- 
less, is insufHcient. It may perhaps, in a very few cases, have 
prevented public money from being oontributed towards the 
erection of schools which would have been ailerwards shut up. 
But of this there can be no proof ; and to this advantage, trifling, 
even supposing it to be attained, education in many districts is 
sacrificed. 

" It was once my lot," says Mr. Allies, " to build a national school in a 
parish where most of the population belonged to the established church, 
yet the three landed proprietors were positively against it, and the farmers 
indiflerent ; no local contributions could have been got, and, according to 
their present rule, the Privy Counsel would have refused to build a na- 
tional school in a parish where the people most wanted one, for they could 
not be surpassed in ignorance and stupidity. But the rule did not then 
exist, and they made a grant. Now in the case of Catholic missions, 
no rule more unfair and unjust could even be devised. It would utterly 
exclude all our most urgent and meritorious cases. We have large 
populations drawn to particular spots by ttie riae of certain trades, 
mines, manufactories, &c. ; the Catholics hero are 'hewers of wood an<i 
* drawers of water.' The priest finds a swarm of ctiildren without « 
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■school, he Beta ftbout building a school t too often be trill meet only with 
disconragemeat from the proprieton of a different futh, who are making 
fortunes bj the labour of these poor people. There are instances, not 
nnfrequent, in which the; try to compel the poor Catholic operative to 
Bend hie children to E*rotestaiit schools of their own, even levying con- 
tribnlions from his wages for this purpose. What does the priest do ? 
Probably be obtains a letter from his bishop stating the urgency of the 
esse, and writes to the small number of distinguished Catholic families 
known for their liberal abnsgiving, to get a subscription ; if he is very 
poor and very zealous, he attempts that last trial of humility, a personal 
be^ng oxpedildon. When with the result of his quest he applies to 
the Privy Council, they meet him with the objection, — You don't want 
a school, here are no local contributions. So far do they carry their 
devotion to this rule, and their blindness to the fact that what is just 
and fair in one set of circumstances, is the extreme of unfairness in 
another, that they refuse to consider a grant from the Catholic Poor 
School Committee as a local contribution ; that is, a particular mission 
for ten years has sent an annual collection to this committee. At the 
end of that time it builds a school and gets a grant from them, a con* 
ditdon being that it should have sent them coUections ; and the Privy 
Council determines that this is not a local contribution, and no proof 
that a school is needed, though the fact that this committee makes 4 
grant is a proof of itself that both our bishops, clergy, and laity think a 
school is wanted." 

If, in the poor agricultural districts, these measures fail, the 
cause of failure will generally be the non-remdence of the prin- 
oipal proprietor*, and their oonsequent indifference. It would be 
absurd to attribute inability to such difitricta. We have seen 
that the average number of children requiring at one time public 
education in a parish containing 1,250 persons is about 79. 
That the average expense of their education ia llSi. lOa. That of 
Has aura the Privy Coundl may be required to contribute one- 
third, or S9l. 10s. ; the children's pence would ^ve 26i. fis. Set ; 
togetiier, 651. Ifls. Sd. There remains only, as I have already 
shown, 521. 13s. id., to answer which there is an average rental 
of 2,'dMl. a year. With such districts I would deal as I would 
deal with the purely apathetic districts. 

The poor town districts must be treated differently from the 
poor rural districts. The requirements of the Privy Council can- 
not safely be diminished. The schools must be large and well 
ventilated, for the children are numerous, and their lower state of 
health nn£tA them to endure a bad atmosphere. Sites are pro- 
cured with difficulty and at enormous expense. The children are 
perhaps intellectually superior to the children in the poor agrictd- 
tural districts, but morally very inferior to them ; the home influ- 
ences are generally worse, and the companions with whom they 
come in contact in the street and in the alley are still worse. It 
is an axiom, says Mr. Cumin, that a child left in the streets is 
ruined. Such children require the very best teachers that can he 
obtained. They cannot be aided, therefore, by diminishing the 
iexpense of education. Much may often he done by the utilization 
of the charities. But when that resourceis exhausted, nothing 
iremains but the school-pence, the voluntary contributions of non- 
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nsidento, liie aniBiuice of the Privy ConucU, and ntes. Of the 
8d. a veek which a child's education ooBta, 2d. may be obtained 
from the parent, and 2|tl. from the Privy CotnuaL Still 3^ 



The examples of Mr. Rogers and of Mr. Procter ahov that by 
active, unremitting begging mnch may be obtained from ii(hi- 
residents, bnt socb exertions perhaps ought not to be required, 
aud certainly cannot be relied on. If we suppose ^ a week per 
<^ild to be tbuB procured, we have probably reached the limit 
of what can be expected from persons not connected with the 
district Threepence a week per child, or three-eightha of the 
whole expenditure, remain. 

I would provide for thia by rates ; and I would provide also by 
rates, to the s^ne or perhaps to a rather greater extent, for the 
education of the districts, both in towns and in the country, 
which, without being poor, are Bimply apathetic ; that is, the 
dmtricts in which the incomes of the reaidente belonging to the 
higher classes bear a large proportion to the number of the 
persons belonging to the lower classes, bub no adequate local 
subscriptions can be obtained. 

There are, it will be recollected, four objections to a general 
education rate : — 

1. Its injustice, 

2. Its tendency to destroy or to prevent volDntary contri- 

butions. 

3. Its tendency to subject the schools to bad management. 

4. Its tendency to create or to inflame religious animoaities. 

The first of these objections is much palliated by the smaUnesa 
of the amount. A general education rate would require two 
millions a year. But if I am right in my suppositions that 
455,876 children are all for whom we must provide in order to- 
educate the poor or apathetic districts, and that 3d. a head for 
forty weeks, or 10s. a year per child, is the portion of the ex- 
pense to be paid for by a rate, 227,937i. a year is all that is to be- 
provided. If the poor and the apathetic districts comprehend 
one-fourth of the countay, or 4,000 parishes out of 16,000, the 
rate would be at an average of 561. I5s. per parish, being nearly 
the sum at which I arrived, p. 37, by a dilferent process. 

I admit that it is unjust to throw even this small sum ex- 
clusively on rateable property. The excuse, aa in the case of the 
poor rate, is necessity. To let the whole be contributed by the 
Privy Council would be ruinous. Some local payment, voluntary 
or involuntary, is necessary as a check on the expenditure. Kate- 
able income is the only income that can be ascertained without 
an expensive aud vexatious inquisition. It is the only income, 
therefore, that can be resorted to, or, in lact, that in England 
ever is resorted to, to supply small and irregular local payments. 

The landlords, too, on whom it will fell, will generally be 
persons who, from avaiice or carelessness, have refused or neglected 
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to take their share of a burden which their neighbours have felt 
to be a duty. If they complain they viU excite little qmipathy. 

The second objection, the tendency of rates to Sesbtoy volunta^ 
contributions, does not apply, for I propose ratra only in the 
cases in which Toluntaiy contribntions do not exist or are 
trifling. 

The third objeotion, the tendency of rates to subject the schools 
to bad management, is applicable. The committees who now 
govern the schools naturally strive to render them efficient and 
economical — economical, becaose they themselves contribute 
towards their support ; efficient, because their contributions must 
be the result of appreciation of education, and zeal for its im- 
provement and extenaion. If we compare the management of 
our public parish schools by their committees with that of the 
endowed schools by their trustees, or that of workhouse schools 
by the guardians, we see the diflference between government by 
friends and government by those wbo are indifferent or hostile. 
Hanagement by union guardians is in fact management by rate- 
payers, and the fi^ghtfiu state of the workhouse schools shows 
what is to be expected from them. To palliate the evil, I pro- 
pose that the rate shall fall immediately and exclusively on 
the landlord, that the occupier, though paying it ia the first 
instance, shall deduct it from his rent, ajid that all agreements to 
the contrary shall be void. 

There would be no injustice in this, as all rates ultimately fell, 
on the landlord, though advanced by the tenant ; it would 
diminish the hostility of the fiirmers and shopkeepers to the rate 
and it would vest the power, which ratepayers must always 
have, in a smaller and better educated body. 

That power, however, I wish to diminish as much as possible. 
I would divide England and Wales into districts, each presided 
over by an inspector of rate-supported schools. 

The duties of the inspector should be in the first place : — To 
ascertain and report to the Privy Council the poor or apathetic 
parishes in his district. For this purpose be should be in com- 
munication with the other inspectors travereing his district He 
would have nothing to do with the parishes which they reported 
to him as sufficiently or even tolerably provided with schools 
under their inspection. But whenever, from their information, 
or from his own inquiries, he had i-eason to suspect the supply 
of elementary education in a parish to be grossly inadequate, he 
ought to visit it, to ascertain the number of children likely to be 
in school at the same time, the existing school accommodation, 
and the nature of the instruction. He would take into account 
all the elementary schools, public, private, and endowed. 

If he found the accommodation greatly deficient, or the educa^ 
tion greatly defectivei he woidd inquire into the proportion borne 
by the incomes of inhabitants belonging to the higher and middle 
classes to the number of persons belonging to the lower class, in 
order to ascertain whether the deficiencies arose from poverty or 
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from apathy, or from both. On all these points he woold make 
a confideuUal report to tlie Privy Council, and the Privy Council 
would then, in its discretion, decide whether the case was one 
requiring and deserving its interference. 

If the number of uneducated children were small ; if the school 
accommodation or the tuition were likely to increase or improve ; 
if there were reason to expect voluntary exertion, the Privy 
Council would probably delay its interference in the hope that in 
time it would be unnecessary. 

If the district were poor and rural, a relaxation of the require- 
ments of the Privy Council, assisted perhaps by a capitation 
grant, might stimulate voluntary contributions, especially those 
of non-resident proprietors, and supply good infant schools and 
a tolerable school for boys and girls. 

But, in a poor or apathetic town district, the remedy, ea I 
have said, must be a rate. 

It must not be voted, or the churoh rate squabbles would be 
imitated: Like the poor rate, the way mte, and the sewers rate, 
it must be imposed. 

The first question is, who is to fix the amount 1 

I think that it must be fixed by the inspectors, subject to an 
appeal to the petty, and ultimately to the quarter sessions. In 
no case should the rate, together with the children's pence, exceed 
the amount contributed by the Privy Council 

It is only by keeping it low that we can hope to obtain 
acquiescence in it. 

To the inspector also I would intrust the creating the school-* 
rate district. In general, perhaps, it would be conterminous 
with the parish or smaller ecclesiastical district ; but cases may 
arise where two or more small rural parishes might be united 
into one school district. 

The rate should be assessed and collected with the poor-rate. 
If a rate-supported school were estabUshed in a parish already 
possessing a voluntarily supported school, contributions to that 
school should be allowed as payments in respect of the rate. 
Power should be given to borrow, on the security of the rate, 
half the costs of sites and buildings, the remainder being supplied 
by the Privy Council 

The managers of each school should be,^ — 

1. The ministers of religion, if rated. The Church of Eng- 

land rector or vicar, would, of course, be rated. An 
incumbent, supported by an endowment not subject to 
rates, should be entitled to be a manager if he chose to 
be rated in respect of his endowment. So should any 
recognized dissenting minister, on consenting to b^ 
rated in respect of his professional emoluments. 

2. One inhabitant, rated or not, to be elected by the rate* 

payera 

3. One inhabitant, rated or not, to be appointed by thft 

petty sessions or borough magistrates. 
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4. One inhabitant, rated or not, to be appcdnted by the 

inspector. 

5, The inspector himself. 

The inspector's consent should be necessary to every important) 
act, such as the appointing or dismissing a master, fixing his 
e^ajy, &c. 
The rute-supported schools ought not to be denominationaL 
We have submitted to the denominational system, not as the 
best, but as the only one in support of which largo voluntary 
conbibutions can be obtained. If we extended it to the rate- 
supported schools, and intrusted to any authority, — either the 
borough magistrates, the petty sessions, the quarter sessions, the 
ratepayers, or the Privy Council, — the power of deciding to what 
denondnatioQ the school should belong, we should re-awaken the 
religioua animosities, now happily languid, and we should impede 
the general usefulness of the schools ; and for no purpose, sin(% the 
voluntary contributions, for which these sacrifices would be made, 
are neither wanted nor forthcoming. The religious teaching of 
the school should be comprehensive ; it should dwell on the tacts 
and the doctrines as to which all Christians are agreed, and leave 
to the ministers of each denomination the privilege and the duty 
of teaching to the children of their own sect Its peculiar doctrines. 
Of course, the consdence claiise must be introduced into the 
Act enabling the creation of rate-supported schools. The best is 
that contained in Sir J. Pakington's Bill of 1865.' Many of the 
details of that Bill will be foutid useful if this Commission de- 
cides on recommending, under any circumstancee, rate-supported 
schools. 

The district confided to each inspector of rate-supported schools 
should be bo large as to fill his time with his peculiar duties. 
For ordinary purposes, such aa the examination of pupil-teachers, 
the certificates of masters, and the general reports on their state, 
therate-Bupported schools should be inspected by the cardinary 
inspectors. 

Such is my plan for extending the aid of the Privy Council to 
the poor and apathetic districts. 

I see many objections to it, and probably there are many 
which I do not see. 

Bnt it is neither just to the children nor without danger to 
the public to leave ^ose districts uneducated ; and I have picked 
put of the many suggestions which have been made to us this 
plan as the least objectionable. If fear should bo excited as to 
the amount, which might be repre-sented as indefinite, of the 
rates, or of the Privy Council grant in aid of them, a limit may 
be fixed. We are now dealing with exceptional cases, with cases, 
in short, where aa^iistance is to be given in proportion to their 
comparative urgency. If the annual grants by the Privy Council 
in aid of rate-supported schools were limited to 200,000^., the 

■ £duoatioii No. 2. ; Bill 59, 1S55. 
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rates would be necessarily limited to a less sum, and aU fears oi 
indefinite increase of grants or of ratea would be at an end. Of 
course less good woold be done, and the good would be done 
more slowly than if we endeavoured to provide at once good 
education for all tbe poor or apathetic districts. But the mosti 
urgent wants would be first supplied, and all would be reached 
in time. 

It must be recollected that in town districts much aid may be 
obtained from the existing charities. Mr. Cumin's Memorandum 
of February 1860 shows that the income of the charities in 
many cases exceeds the Privy Council grants. In Wales, for in- 
stance, the income of the charities is 18,000^. a year, while the 
average grants do not amount to K.OOOi. a year. In Lancasbire 
the income of the charities is 35,000i. a year, the grants do not 
amount te 14,000^. a year, yet Lancashire is one of the counties 
in which the grants per head of the population are the highest. 

"It will be found" eaya Mr. Cumin, "that whilst Lancashire ia 
very rich in charities and in wealth, the consolidated fund contributes 
at nearly the highest rate to its educational support. Why should the 
Treasury be called upon to furnish Lancashire with money for purposes 
which the local endowments are quite capable of furnishing ? London 
1b anotlier glaring instance of tbe same anomaly. The poor hare been 
ousted by the warehouses. The charitable property ia enormously 
increased in value. The poor spend their lives in tbe old haunts during 
the day, but because they do not sleep there they receive no benefit out 
of the vast charities eabstantially iotended for their advantage. At 
the same time the consolidated fund ia called upon to support schools in 
the suburbs for the benefit of the children of these very workii^ men, 
whilst many of the endowments intended for the poor are employed for 
the benefit of the rich." 

Mr. Cumin aeanmes that the revenae diverted from useless or 
mischievous charities may supply the place of Privy Council 
Grants. I had rather see it supply the place of rates, rates being, 
fis I think that I have shown, the worst means by which educa* 
tion can be maintained. 

The parish of Wbitechapel, particularly the portion of it which 
constitutes the parish church district, under the peculiar care of 
the rector, is a proof of what can be done by voluntary efforts 
assisted by charities. In that district, containing a population of 
16,000, from 2,000 to 2,200 children, says the recter are under 
education : — 

" I have an Infants' school of my own with 200 children in it, which 
is governed altogether by myself, independently of any committee, and 
whinh is supported entirely by the pence of the children, and a collection 
at the church once a year, that ie, two sermons a year on the same day. 
We have in addition to that a cluster of two National schools, which. 
have together in them 320 children, which are snpported partly by 
voluntary contributions, partly by a grant out of the charity estab- 
legalised by this Act of Parliament, and partly by collections in the 
parish church. We have besides those schools, three daily infant 
ringed schools, three large evening ragged schools, and three ragged 
Sunday schools, containing in them, in round numbers, about 1,000 
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children, which schools ar« aupported puUy b; voluntary contrlbutioiis 
in the pajiah from, churchmea and diasentera and partly by a small 
portion of money collected twice a year in the pariali church. We have 
Desides that, a very large Sunday achool, containing above 500 children, 
the entire expenses of which are paid by a yearly collection in the 
pariah church."* 

The grants to Whitechapel from the Privy Cotmcil are mode- 
rate. The following sums are all that I find in the Minutes of 
1858-9:— 



Books and maps - 
Grants to teacnere - 
FupU-teachers 
Capitation - 


£ «. 

- 5 17 

- 219 6 

- 692 10 

- 19 1 


<L 

7 
8 






-£■968 6 


3 



These are the Frivy Council grants, not for the district, but 
for the parish, cantainiag between fifty and sixty thousand in- 
habitants and thirty Church of England schools. 

* HouMofLonl)R«portonQuuchRM«^SeHioDlseUt Ni>.19,QueMioii66. 
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I now come to — 
B. — The Improvemeiii of the Education of "Workhouse Children, 
and, the Ed/u,caiion of outdoor pauper and vagrant Childr&n. 

Indifference to the education of their own children is not 
the vice of the higher classes. If a gentleman were to allow 
his children to grow up without knowledge, or religion, or moral 
principles, unable to read, ignorant of the esistence of a God 01*: 
of human duties or respon&ibilitieB, he would be hooted out of 
society, because we should feel that he sinned knowingly and 
wilfully. So rare^ indeed so nearly unheard of is such conduct, 
that a person guilty of it would be thought mad. 

But though the educated classes cannot be accused of leaving 
their own children imedocated, there is a very large body of 
children, a body to be counted not by hundreds, or by thousands, 
but by hundreds of thousands, for whose welfare the higher 
classes are responsible, to whom the State, which represents the 
higher classes, stands in loco parentis, whose usefulness or 
toischievousneas, whose happiness or misery, whose fate here and 
hereafter depends on the education given to them by the State, 
who are as much neglected, as much allowed to he bred up in 
ignorance and vice as if the State were not conscious that it had 
any duties to perform towards them. I'hese are the children who 
are orphans, or deserted by their parents, or whose parents are 
in gaol, or are unable from poverty to educate them ; to nae a 
shorter expression, pauper children. 

On the l8t of January 1859, 44,608 children were relieved in 
the union workhouSes of England and Wales, and 262,204 as 
out-door paupers; together, 306,812.* Of the indoor pauper 
children, 8,356, were iUegitiiiiate, and 25,532 were orphans or 
deserted. Of the outdoor pauper children, 126,764 were 
dependent on ■widows, 3,997 were illegitimate, 5,676 belonged to 
parents in gaols, and 14,334 were orphans or deserted. 

To these must be added the paUper children inhabiting 
districts not under the Poot LaW Board, being about one-tenth 
of the whole. If we consider 80,000 to represent these children 
the whole number of pauper children ia 336,812. 

The Poor Law Amendment Act was the first Act which 

Provided for the education of paupel" children. It directs the 
oor Law Board to regulate the education of the children in th« 
workhouses. 

In obedience to this enactment, the Poor Law Board, by theii? 
consolidated order. Article 114, have ordered that — 

" The boys and ^rls who are inmates of the workhotise shall, 
" for three working hours at least every day, be instructed in 
" reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the principles of the 
" Christian religion ; and such other instruction shall be imparted 
" to them as may fit them for service and train them to liabits of 
" usefulness, industry, and virtue." 

■ Poor Law Rapori, 18Sa-9, p. 1S9»1B1. 
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■ The evils, however, of workhouse education, the badneas 6f the 
mastera, the contamination of the adult paupera, the absence of 
moral, intellectual, or industrial training, and the habit quickly 
induced of regarding the workhouse as a home, and pauperism 
as an inheritance, soon forced themselves on public attention. 

The Committee of tbe House of Commons which sat in 1837 
and 1837 on the working on the new Poor Law, after stating 
their conviction that it ia both the duty and the interest of the 
community to take all practicable means for giving to children 
left without any or with little natural protection such an educa- 
tion as shall afford tbe best security for their becoming honest 
members of society, recommend, " That the Poor Law Commis- 
" sioners be empowered, with tbe consent of guardians, to 
" combine parishes or unions for the support and management of 
" district schools, and to regulate the distribution of the expenses 
" of such establishments." 

The Poor Law Comnliswoners came to similar <»>nclu8ions, 
and in 184-1 publtBhed a volume on the training of pauper 
children, from which I extract the following passage : — 

" We have therefore considered it expedient to lay before yonr Lord- 
ship certain of the reports of our Assistant Commissionera, which have 
already been presented to Parliament, but which it appears to ub de- 
sirable to transmit to jou, as they contain a uarrative of the efforts 
which have been made to improve the training of pituper chiltlrea, aad 
of the difficulties which have been encountered. These reports mark 
the successive steps in our esperieuce, by which tbe importance of 
establishing district schools for the training of pauper children (as re- 
commended in the report of the Committee of the House of Commons) 
has become more apparent. We have in the reports of preceding years 
stated our conviction that this arrangement is necessary to the right 
regulation of the training of this class of children, which, as long as it 
is conducted in workhouses, must necessarily be very defective. 

" The schools in workhouses often fail to produce satisfactory results, 
because it is difficult to provide eG&cieat masters and mistresses for sucli 
schools. An adequate salary is not usually granted by the boards of 
guardians to the superintendents of schools containing only a small 
number of children, and, even when a larger salary is offered, well- 
trained masters and mistresses are generally unwilling to accept a 
situation subordinate to that of the master of the workhouse, and to live 
within the walla of the house, subject to the restrictions inseparable 
from such a situation. The arrangements for the instruction of the 
children inindustry in small workhouse schools are generally imperfect, 
because the expense of rendering them efficient would be greatly dis- 
proportionate to the number of children to be instructed, 

" Similar considerations often deprive the schools of the means re- 
quisite for success in other departments of instruction. 

" Though our Assistant Commissioners describe in their reports 
many improvements which have been effected in the management of 
the schools for pauper children, as compared with the corruption to 
which these children were exposed in the workhouses of parishes and 
incorporations before the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
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and the nlmoBt invariable n^lect even of instruction then preralent, 
yet they advert to various conBiderations of general policy, showing 
it to be undesirable that the pauper children should be leared in work- 
bouses. 

" The moral and religious influences of education are not, we fear, 
without many obstructions when the school is within the workhouse, 
even when it ia conducted by an efficient teacher ; but under ordinary 
turcumstances, when the deficiencies of the schoolmaster are combined 
with the pernicious influence of the associationa inseparable from 
residence in a workhouse inhabited by a class whose indigence ia often 
the sign of a low moral condition, we are convinced that we cannot 
hope for much beDefidal influence from the school on the future 
characters and habits of the children, and we fear much evil and disaster 
may ensue. The children in workhouses, even in those in which the 
classification is maintained with the greatest strictness, are more or less 
associated with the women. The adult single women in the house have 
often children whom they are of course permitted to see, and the girls 
cannot learn any domestic duty without coming occasionally in 
contact with this class, who are much employe4 in household work. 
Such associations, even where much vigilance exists, are, we are con- 
vinced, polluting. A workhouse cannot, with the greatest attention to 
classification, be made a place in which young girls can be removed 
from the chances of corruption. These evils are faithfully Tepresented 
in the report of Mr. Tufnell and of our other Assistant Commissioners. 
Under these circumstances, evidence was presented to the Committee 
of the House of Commons on the importance of establishing district 
schools, in which the orphan, illegitimate, and deserted, and children of 
idiots, felons, and persons physically disabled, might be reared in 
religion and industry, by masters and mistresses trained for the dis- 
charge of parental dulies to these outcast and friendless children. The 
Committee recommended to the House of Commons a combination of 
unions for the establishment of district schools, and our subseqnent 
experience abundantly proves that such an arrangement is necessary to 
the success of our eSbrts to place these children in a career of virtuous 
and successful industry. 

" Some apprehensions of an increased expense consequent on the 
adoption of these proposals are, we conceive, attributable to the errone- 
ous notion that new buildings will be required for these district schools. 
We are, on the contrary, convinced ibat in most, if not all cases, 
arrangements may be made for the establishment of such schools, 
without incurring the expense of the erection of new buildings. In 
almost every district of convenient size, a workhouse, abandoned on 
the formation of some union (or which might be relinquished on the 
adoption of these arrangements), would be available for the reception 
of tiie children. Where such a building does not exist, there are few 
districts in which an old mansion might not be procured for a small 
rental. By theee and similar expedients we are convinced that con- 
venient arraogements might be made for assembling the children of 
many unions in a district school with little expense. 

" The great majority of pauper children maintained in workhouses 
have no near relatives, or have been deserted by them, or are the 
oflspring of felons and persons physically or mentally incapable of 
guardianship, or are illegitimate. Their removal to a district school, 
therefore, is not open to the objection of an interference with any 
natural sympathies. The success which has attended the attempt to 
improve the district schools in the neighbourhood of Loudon, likewise 
proves how much they promote the settlement of the children in service 
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&t an earlier period than heretofore, and in more eligible situationa. 
Mr, Veale reports that the guardians of fourteen unions in his district 
hare passed resolutions that a combination of unions for educational 
purposeB is worthy of the attention of the Legislature." 

The resolta of these recommeDdations were the following 
sections of the 7& 8 Vict c 101 (19 August 1845) :— 

Section 40. " It shall be lawful for the Poor Law Commis- 
" sioners, aa and when they may see fit, by order under their 
" huids and seals, to combine unions or parishes not in xmion, 
" or Buch parishes and unions, into school disiricts for the 
" management of any class or classes of infant poor not above 
" the age of sixteen years being chai^eabte to any such parish or 
onion who are orphans, or are deserted by their parents, or 
whose parents or surviving parents or guardians are con- 
senting to the placing of such children in the school of such 
dktrict ; but the Commissioners shall not include in any such 
district any pariah ajiy part of which would be more than 
" fifteen miles from any other part of such district." 

Section 42 provides for the election of a board of management 
of every such district schooL 

Sectipn 43 gives to the District Board such powe^ as the 
Poor Law Commiasioners may direct, and enables the Commis- 
fflonets, with the consent in writing of a majority of any District 
Board, to purchase, hire, or erect buildings, but at an expense 
not exceeding one fifth of the atmual expenditure of each union or 
parish for poor law purpose*. 

Four years after, on the 31st of August 1848, the 11 & 12 
Vict, cap. 82, was passed, which, after reciting that the restric- 
tions contained in the previous Act had rendered it inoperative, 
repeals the prohibition of including in a district a p^ish any 
part of which should be more than 15 miles from any other part 
of the district, and also the limitation of the expenditure on 
buildings to one-fifth of the annual poor law expenditiu« in 
cases where the major part of the guardians of the unions or 
parishes proposed to be combined shall previously thereto consent 
in writing to such combination. So stands the law at present. 

Its efficiency may be inferred from the following statement 
which has been furnished to me by the Poor Law Board. 

The whole number of district Bcbools in England and Wales 
isdx. 

The average number of children attending them during the 
six months ending the 25th March 1859, was 2^682, 

The Acts, therefore, as respects the establishment of district 
schools, have been practically inoperative. Not because those 
schools have failed. In the few instances in which they have 
been established their success has been striking. The following 
letter from Mr. Rudge, the chaplain of the North Surrey District 
School, to Mr, Tufnell, the Inspector of Metropolitan District 
Schools, shows both the state of the pauper children, as they came 
from the workhouse schools, and from their parents' houses, and 
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ihe Qondition to which the diacipline c^ the district fjchool raised 
them : — • 

"North Surrey District School, Anerley, January 11, 1851. — The 
schools were opened in November 1850, and certainly the state, indus- 
trial and moral, in which the children came to us from the various 
unions and parishes was such as to warn us that no ordinary amount of 
labour and patience would be required on the part of us, whose future 
charge they were to be. Speaking, first, of their acquirements in 
secular and religioue knowledge, I found that very few indeed of the 
boys could give an accouat of ihe simplest facts in the Bible ; only five 
out of the whole number could read the Irish Third Book without hesi- 
tation { only 10 could do a sum in compound division of two figures in. 
the division j none could write a single sentence from dictation without 
misspelling almost every word of two or more syllables; and of 
geography, grammar, and history the ignorance was universal and 
entire. The Church Catechism most of the elder boys could repeat by 
rote ; but (let all teachers of that venerable and admirable foimulary 
mark this well) I found not one who could give me the meaning of a 
aiogle answer repeated, or of the most ordinary theological expressions 
there employed ; of the signification of such words as grace, atonement, 
redemption, repentance, sanctification, &c., they did not seem to possess 
the most distant idea. Their conduct' outside the schoolroon^ was of a 
piece with their performances within. The slightest restraint exercised 
over them was immediately revenged by the destruction of property — a 
trait peculiarly workhouse. Indeed, I believe it was the opinion of the 
architect that during the first month nearly 100/. worth of damage was 
wilfully done to the building in the demolition of windows, window 
sashes, tiles, &c. Scarcely a day passed without two or more boys 
absconding, either returning to their respective workhouses, or prowling 
about the surrounding country. Their habits were most filthy and 
revolting, and their language of the same character. Xot a single b<^ 
ever thought of uttering a private prayer, morning or evening, and their 
conduct at public and ^imily devotion was most listless and inattentive. 
The girls were, if possible, in a lower condition than the boys, consider- 
ing the difference of sex. 

The number of children in the establishment is, at the time I ana 
writing, 636. There are 280 in the boys' school, 186 in the girls' school, 
and 170 in the infant school. I will not occupy your time in detailing 
their present intellectual attainments, necause from your own recent 
inspection you are sufficiently acquainted with them. Suffice it to say, 
that their progress, on the whole, is entirely satisfactory to me, and I 
think I may add, to the board of management also. 

Of the moral effects I can speak with the utmost satisfaction. The 
bailiff and master tradesmen are instructed to make a daily return to 
the schoolmaster of any disobedience or bad conduct they may notice in 
the boys under them. But whereas at the commencement of our labours 
Buch reports were of constant occurrence, and they had to complain of 
frequent insolence, and occasionally even of personal violence, tiiey are 
now very rare indeed. The vicious habits which once occasioned me so 
much pain and anxiety have almost entirely disappeared ; curporal 
punishment is becoming almost unknown among us ; they have learnt, 
without any other compulsion than that of gentle persuasion, the prac- 
tice of private prayer ; their behaviour in chapel, once so mechanical, is 
now so reverent, and apparently (I hope alsoi'eally) devout, as to strike 

* Minutei, 1350-S, pp. 65 to 76. 
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«Tery occanonal visitor with Borprise and delight ; and while their rnda 
behaviour faae been entirely eubdued by firmness, I believe that we have 
succeeded in gaining their confidence and even odection. Now, although 
I must ascribe this happy change altogether to the blessing of Gtod, and 
chiefly to His blessing upon the sound religious education given in the 
place, and to the efforts of our earnest^minded teachers, yet I am con- 
vinced that the same results could hardly have been produced in so short 
a time, apart from tlie healthy tone which constant employment always 
gives to the mind. They no longer look upon labour as an irksome 
task, but radier as aa honourable and pleasurable occupation ; and I am 
convinced that there is not a boy in the whole school who would not 
shrink from a return to the workhouse aa degrading, so long as it were 
possible to gain a livelihood by honest industry. Their very appearance 
is wonderfully altered for the bettor. They have lost the slouching 
gait and dogged sullen look which formerly too clearly betokened their 
origin and habita." 

Five years afterwards Mr. Kudge reports the further pr<^;re8a 
of the school :* — 

" North Surrey District School, Anerley, February 8, 1856. — I am 
most glad to have the opportunity of bearing my testimony to the good 
effects wiiich have resulted from one of the most wise and merciful 
l^islative enactments for which the present reign has been distin- 
guished — I mean the District School Act. 

" 1 have held the chaplaincy of these schools ever since they were 
opened in November 1850 ; when the children were drafted either from 
the various workhouses in the district, or fixim certain establishments 
for farming pauper children to the neighbourhood of the metropolis. I 
have, therefore, had unusual opportunities of testing the working of the 
two systems. In a former letter, published in your Keport for 1851, T 
described the uniutellectual, debased, and demoralized state in wiiich the 
children were generaUy when the school first opened. They appeared 
to be practically ignorant of all that is good, but trained and habituated 
in all that is evil, looking npon the workhouse as their natural home, 
careless about their future fate, and entirely destitute of all ambition to 
obtain situations in life of honourable independence. It appeared to ma 
quite clear that if such children had not made the acquaintance of the 
police magistrate and the jailor, it was to be ascribed not to the presence 
of any moral restraint, but solely to the fact, that having been generally 
imniured within the walls of the workhouse, instead of being left to 
wander uncontrolled about the streets, they had had little opportunity 
of committing depredations on their neighbour's property. I could 
easily credit the assertion of the Gtovemment Inspectors of Prisons, that 
it is from the mass of pauper children that the'convicts who fill our jails 
are in a great measure recruited. 

" In the course of the last five years 2,839 pauper children have passed 
under my charge. The average number of yearly admissions to the 
school has been 540. 

" The average number removed by their parents, or by order of the 
hoard of guardians, in each year, has been 252. 

" The whole number of children who have completed their training iu 
the echool, and been sent to permanent situations, is, up to the present 
date, 260. 

" Of the whole number admitted into the school since the commence- 
ment, only 16 have been sent back to the workhouses by the managers, 
from the circumstance of their having reached the age at which they 
become able-b04lied paupers, without having obtained situations. And 
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of these I can confldentl; usert that at least a moie^ owed t^ir failure 
either to some physical or some mental defect. 

"It has lately formed a part of my doty as chaplain ta vigit those 
children who have been sent to places, and to report upon fbeir state to 
the board of management. I have generally found them giving satis- 
faction to their employers, and in the enjoyment of fair wages and kind 
treatment. The number of those who have returned to the school with 
an expression of the dissatistaction of their employers is, on the whole, 
inconsiderable. 

" The facta are most important, and establish the conviction in my own 
mind most conclusiyely, that whilst all improvement in poor law admi> 
nistration, when applied to the adult population, will be little better 
than palliation of an evil too deeply rooted to admit of effectual cure, 
A sound and wholesotpe system applied to the young offers a reasonable 
probability of eradicating those vicious propensities and degrading 
habits to which the prevalence of pauperism, with its consequent burdens^ 
Is mainly to be attrfbnted." 

Sucb being the success of district schools, one cannot but ask 
why they are not universally established, or rather why their 
establishment is almost universally refused or neglected. 

The real obstacles to their establishment appear to be three, — 
■ First, the clause of the 11 & 12 Victoria, cap. 82, which, 
with some unimportant exceptions, requires the consent in 
writing of the majority of the guardians of each union, to ita 
combination in a school diatiiot, and to the expenditore for 
bnilding purpoees of more than a fifth of the annual poor rate. 

Seconmy, the clause of the 7 & 8 Victoria, cap. 101, which 
empowers the guardians to send to the district school only 
orphans, deserted children, and children whose parents, or sur- 
viving parent or guardian, consent to their being so sent. 

Thirdly, the absence of any department expressly and im- 
peratively charged with the duty of endeavouring to effect the 
objects of the Acts, 

The foroe of the first of theie obstacles is indicated by the Poor 
Law CommissioDers in their Report of 1850." 

"Little progress has been made in the formation of school districts 
nnder the provisions of the 7 & 8 Vict., c. lOI ; and although the matter 
bas in some instances been repeatedly bronght before the Guardians of 
the unions proposed to be included in districts, the number of those 
opposed to their formation has appeared to be such as to preclude the 
hope, at all events for the present, and especially in the rural unions, 
that the provisions of the law in regard to such schools can be made 
generally available." f 

The mode in which it acts is well explained in the following 
extract from Mr. Bowyer's report of 1851. 

"The parts of my district which, from the density of the population, 
the grouping of several unions within a small area, the ov ei-crowded 
state of some workhouses (to which the removal of the children would 
be a relief), and the comparative emptiness of others (which at a sm^ 
expense might be converted into a district school), present the greatest 
prospect of success in inducing two or three unions and parishes to 
form themselves into a school district, are the neighbourhoods of 
Norwich, of Ipswich, and of Wolverhampton, and the group of towns 

* Uinutei, 1SE1..I, pp. lfi£, 163. t Page 6. 
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called the Potteries. In the first two I lonnded the dispoeitionB of the 
boards towards the plan, and found them adverBe. In the last, a plaa 
of a district school was, in 1850, proposed to three boards by the poor 
law inspector of the district, but was rejected bjthe one whose consent 
was the most essential to its adoption. The causes of tkilure in these 
instances have been, the satisfactory state of some workhouse school 
wbich it was proposed t« include in the combination ; some peculiar 
cause wbich mitigated in it the evils of workhouse education ; conflict- 
ing iutereats, reaJ or imaginary ; the sort of esprit de eorpi which 
renders the inhabitants of one union particularly disinclined to enter 
into an agreement with those of neighbouring unions ; but, above all, 
a rooted distrust of an;^ plim involving an immediate outlay. 

" For these reasons I am of opinion that the 7th & 8th Vict. cap. 101, 
uid the llth & 12th Vict. cap. 82, under which the erection of a 
district school is practically dependent upon the written consent of a 
majority of the guardians, will, except under favourable circumstances 
of rare occurrence, r^nain inoperative. And if this should be the case 
only for a few years, I fear that the difficulty of obtaining the requisite 
assent will be considerably increased, as the capital which the unions 
will have expended in the improvement of school-rooms and of teachers' 
apartments, in new dormitories, and other things connected with the 
children, will still further rivet the school to the workhouse. As 
instances of this I will only cite the St. Faith's workhouse union, in 
which new apartments have been built for the teachers ; the almost 
new workhouse of the Leicester union ; and the entirely new ones of 
the AylshEun and Erpingham unions, and of the parish of Birmingham ; 
in all of which ample provision has been made for the accommodation 
and education of the children. I venture therefore respectfully to 
submit to your Lordships the expediency of adoptiug, before these 
obBtacles shall have further increased, such measures as the experience 
of tbe working of those Acts has shown to be retiuisite in order ta 
render them generally efiectuaL The moat essential of these measures 
appears to be, to render the formation of a school district practically 
independent of the consent of the guardians. I have been repeatedly 
assured by guu^ians friendly to district schools that, unless a com- 
pulsory power be lodged in Her Majesty's Goveniment, it would be 
useless to attempt it ; but that with such a power little opposition 
would be experienced, and that its exercise would rarely be called for. 
The existing parochial unions, which cover nearly the entire surface 
of the country, afford conclusive evidence in support of this opinion, 
as they were formed by means of a compulsory power, in the face of an 
oppobitioQ a thousand times more vigorous than that which has ren- 
dered the Acts relating to district schools almost inoperative. It would, 
however, greatly tend to facilitate the objects which your Ixirdships 
have in view, if the grants in aid of the erection of school-buildings 
under your Lordships' Minutes were extended to district schools." 

And from that of Mr. Ruddock, of 1850.* 

" The reports of my coUeagues and of myself in previous years have 
amply detailed the existing deficiencies, and we have hoped that Ae 
grftdnal adoption of tbe system of district schools might ere this have 
b^;un to work a cure ; a longer experience, however, has convinced 
that a permissive enactment only is inadequato for the purpose : various 
reasons combine to render the guardians in ^ricultural unions averse 
to the proposal ; jealousy of neighbouring unions — the fear of tbe 
expense of the first oattay — unwillingness to remove so large an item 
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of Dnion expenditure as the children from the precincts of the nnioir 
— ^md in some cases a morbid dread of what is t«rmed over-education 
^-operate singly or conjointly to prevent the general adoption of the 
proposal. If, as I doubt not, the scheme is the only radical remedy to 
juvenile pauperism, it will never become general until it is rendered 
compulsory. Such a measure on the part of the L^slature would be 
fitly accompanied by the otfer of a contribution from the general 
'taxation of a portion of the first outlay. Every argument which is 
used to induce the local boards to concur in the adoption of central 
pauper schools, addressee itself with equal if not greater weight to 
the community at large ; that for the most part these children are 
paupers by unavoidable misfortune as far as themselves are concerned ; 
that their good upbringing is a positive duty incumbent upon those 
who have the power and the means to direct it ; that a certain 
pecuniary beaeflt would result irom an efScient system of moral and 
Industrie education t all these are reasons which should weigh with 
the State e^iually with the local administrations. Granted the premise 
that the effect of workhouse education as at present managed is in- 
adequate and faulty, it is surely right for the State to interfere in a 
matter which afibcts the well-being of an annual average of 50,000 
children." 

And that of Mr. Symons, of 1SS6 :* — 

" It is the cost of building which besets the threshold, and usually 
stops all efibrts to establish district schools ; even though, as the law 
now stands, all that is requisite is the signature of the majority of a 
meetjng of guardians, duly summoned for the purpose. As a proof 
how thoroughly hopeless it is to get these schools established, I beg 
leave to refer to a scheme for the Swansea, Llanelly, Caermarthen, and 
Xilandilo unions,')' which I took great pains to mature last year, and 
where the preliminary expenses were reduced to their minimum. I 
need only say that, though the advantages and facilities were peculiarly 
great, and there was on the part, not only of Viscount EmJyn, but of 
many of the lesding guardians, the strongest desire to establish this 
school, the scheme is entirely defeated by the elected guardians. 
Whether built or rented, and whether with money from rates or firom 
the Consolidated Fund, and whether called iudustrlal or district union 
schools, it is alike essential that their establishment be compulsory, or 
BO such schools will be established ', at any rate, not in number requi- 
site for the object in view." 

The following passage, which I extract from Mr. Bowyer's 
Report of 1852, shows how the second of these obstacles, the 
veto on education conceded to the ptvrents and guardians, ope- 
rates :{ — 

" In the last general report which I had the honor to submit to, 
your Lordships, I expressed an opinion that some further measures 
would be required in order to carry out the objects of the Act relative 
to district schools. These were — that a compulsory power should bo 
lodged in Her Majesty's Government, to be exercised in case of 
necessity ; and that the grants in aid of tho erection of school build- 
ings, under your Lordships' Minutes, should be extended to district 
schools. These two alterations would probably be sufflcient to over- 

• Minutej, 1R56-7, p. 183. 

t Lord Emivn circulated a detailed ■tatemeat, proving that the whole eipenie of an 
excellent eitabllihnient on a healthy and luitable farm, called Forest (which Earl Cawdor 
would have leased at 1^^ rental), would cost only one farthing in the pound. 
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come the obstacleB which have hitherto prevented, except to a very 
limited extent, the carrying out of the objects of the Act ; but^ in 
order that it may produce all the benefit that is expected ftom it, I 
veDtnre to expreea a further opinion that it will be necessary to repeal 
the proviso which requires the consent of the parents and guardians of 
the children not comprised in the classes of orphans or deserted. 

" From what I know of agricultural gUHrdiaus and ^ricultural 
paupers, especially the women, I am strongly inclined to think that 
the former will in every instance scrupulously and distinctly warn the 
parent or guardian nf the child of the right of refusal which the law 
confers, and that this right will, tn almost every instance, be exercised. 
Thns the advantages of the district school will be, practically, confined 
to orphans and deserted children ; and the large class of illegitimate 
children, with mothers in the house, who, from the very fact of their 
being neither orphans nor deserted, but exposed to 'the corruption of 
their vicious origin, are in greatest need of the influence of a purer 
moral atmt»phere, and of a sound religious, intellectuf^, and industrial 
education, will be excluded fh)m these benefits and left to fester in 
the workhouse ; and they will even be in a worse condition than they 
are at present, as the workhouse schools, which, chiefly on their 
account, it may often be necessary to keep up, will be even more 
inefficient than they are at present. 

" It will perhaps be objected that the repeal of that proviso would 
be an invasion of the rights of parents and guardians. I do not think 
such an objection deserving of much consideration. The status of the 
pauper has no analogy with that of the independent labourer. I^Vom 
the moment that he no longer maintains himself by his own industry, 
and becomes a burden to society, he ceases pro ianio, to be a free man, 
and becomes amenable to a special code of laws applicable to his social 
condition. lie is (unless belonging to particular categories) shut up 
within the walls of a workhouse. His dress, his meals, his rising in 
the morning, his rest at night, are oil subjected to strict regulation. 
His wife ia separated from him & mensd el tkoro. His children are 
allowed to see their parents only on stated days and for a limited time, 
and (except in reganl to teligious instruction) are educated as the law 
has directed, without reference to his opinions or prejudices. These 
restrictions upon his personal liberty are just, because they are* neces- 
sary, both for the proper discipline of the workhouse and iu order that 
the condition of the pauper may not be more comfortable than that 
of the industrious labourer, from whose earnings he is maintained. 
Equally just is the compulsory education of his children,' because it ia 
the most effectual means of raising them from the condition of pauperism 
to that of industrious independence. The law therefore overrules the 
authoiity of an ignorant and probably degraded parent, where it clashea 
with the welfare of society, and will not permit him to deprive hia 
children of the advantages which it has provided for them. Why then 
should this salutary principle, the only recognition by the law of 
England of the duty which parents owe to society in the rearing of 
their offspring, be confined to the walls of the workhouse ? And why 
should the pauper parent, relation, or guardian be indulged in the 
Anglo-Saxon privilege of 'doing what he likes with his own 'with 
reference to the district school, when it is denied him with reference 
to the workhouse ? The only diflerence between the two coses is that 
the former would occasion a greater separation ; but the pain of sepa- 
ration never deters a conscientious parent, or any other person charged 
with the care of a child, from sending him to school ; and, if this sense 
of duty is absent in the mind of the pauper, society, while providing; 
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for the mMnteiiance of himielf and his family, has surely & right to- 
be conecieatiouB for him. If the importance of the spiritual part of 
our nature were as fully appreciated as that of the material, it would 
be unnecessary to argue this question ; but the spirit of our legislation 
still retains much of the materialism which foiinally characterized it.- 
It protects property more than life, the body more than the souL 

" It is impossible for those who have not turned their attention to the 
condition of the youthful portion of that social class to which the 
children brought up in workhouses belong ; — (a class which may be 
generally characterized as a caste of society who, from their very birth, 
are placed under conditions the most unfavonrable for the development 
of the better part of their moral nature, and the most favourable for 
the developement of its vicious propensities ; a caste comprising the 
children who fill our ragged schools — those which are the subject of this 
report, and the deeper shade of the youthful criminal population ;) — it 
is impossible for persons who have not turned their attention to the 
condition of these to realize fully the depths of degradation to which, 
when abandoned to the evil influences that surround them, they are 
capable of falling ; nor, on the other hand, the extraordinary capability 
of improvement, the sterling qualities which they display, and the 
height of moral and intellectual excellence which many of them attain 
(especially as teachers) when the chance of regeneration is afforded 
to them, by placing them in a purer atmosphere, and cultivating, 
through the Ageacj of education, the faculties of the mind and the 
virtues of the heart, which before appeared non-existent only because 
dormant and undeveloped. If they be suffered to grow indurated in 
ignorance and vice, it is doubtless difficult, if not hopeless, to reclaim 
them ; but, if their reformation be undertaken wiiile the heart is yet 
open to good impressions, and the understanding yet capable of culture, 
there is perhaps no field of social improvement which yields more 
abundant fruits." 

With respect to the third cause of failure, the absence of any 
department expressly charged with the duty of endeavouring to 
effect the objects of the Acts, I have to remark that the powers 
given to the Poor Law Board are only permissive ; they 
may, says the Act, combine unions or parishes into school dis- 
tricts as and when they may see fit, but they are not required 
to do so ; and I see few traces of their having ever, as a Board, 
taken the initiative in the matter. They have allowed six school 
districts to be formed, but they do not appear to have set on foot, 
the formation of one. If the Board had so neglected its powers 
of forming unions for relief there would not now be ten unions 



A substitute, however, and, as far as it goes, an efifectual sub- 
stitute, for district schools baa been found in the estabEshment 
of separate schools, that is, of schools at a distance from the work- 
house, erected by a union for its own purposes, supported by its 
own rates, asti governed by its own officers. Of these schools, 
which appear to be as well managed and as successful as the 
district schools, there were, on the 25th of March 1859,19, 
attended by 4,381 scholars, making with the 2,682 children in 
the district schools, 7,063, leaviog 37,545 in the workhouses. 

The followiug report of Mr. Tufiiell on t^e Stepney separate 
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tichool is, I am happy to say, only a sample of tlie snct^ee of 
those institutiona : — 

" The following etatement will bLow the nnmber of admisBione and 
discharges during the paat five yeara, as «Uo the Dtunber sent to aea 
and land serrice : — 



■ __ 


1851. 


1852. 


1BS3. 


18G4. 


1835. 


TottL 


Admitted - 




112 


129 


113 


ISl 


164 


669 


DiMluirged . 




133 


137 


iia 


105 


139 


628 






37 


48 


4S 


26 


27 


183 




•nltnd 


7 


IS 


10 


9 


7 


46 



"It appears \>y the above table, that this school has, during the last 
five yearn, educated and sent to situations 229 boys. The best test I 
know of the goodness of the education imparted in the school is, to see 
how these boys conduct themselves when turned into the world. The 
inquiry has beeu mnde, and the result is, that of the 229, four are 
returned to the establishment ; three are in the adult workhouse, one 
of whom went there owing to an accident ; four have died ; two having 
committed crime are now in reformatory schools ; and 216 are in 
situations, doing well. 

" Now, considering that these boys mostly came fvata the lowest 
grade of the population, that mtmy of them have been reared amidst 
the vilest haunts of vice in one of the worst districts of London ; that 
only two of them, less than one per cent., should have been convicted . 
of crime, must be deemed a remarkable testimony to the excellence of 
the school that has instructed them. But I was especially desirous 
of discovering how it came to pass that these two boys fell ioto crime, 
and pursuing raj inquiries, I found, as is too often the case in this class 
of life, that their fall was owing to parental influence. 

" The following is a brief history of the two cases. The first lad 
was two and a half years in the establishment, and lefl to go to the 
sea-service. No sooner was he bound as an apprentice (after he had 
been a trial voyage) than, by his mother's influence, he was induced to 
leave his ship clandestinely. His mother then obtained from him his 
sea-clothing and pledged it. The boy then, idling away his time, soon 
fell into crime, was convicted for stealing, and sent to £ed Hill 
Reformatory School, where he remained eighteen months. He con- 
ducted himself well there, and is now on his way to Australia, likely, I 
am informed, to become a useful and respectable member of society. 
His wretched mother was subsequently convicted for causing the death 
of her step-child, and is now undergoing the merited sentence of trans- 
portation for life. 

" The second case is somewhat similar. This lad also was bonnd to 
the sea-service, and having faithfully served twelve months of his 
apprenticeship, was advised by his relations to run avray from his ship. 
He subsequently soon became dishonest, was convicted, and is now in 
a reformatory school. 

" One of the strongest arguments that has been always used in 
favour of district pauper schools is, that they tend to withdraw chil- 
dren from parental influence, which in this rank of life is too often 
ii^uriouB. These two cases bear strong testimony to the soundness of 
the argument, and it is corroborated by the fact, that no orphan child 
sent into the world from this large school has ever been known (o 
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mieconduct himBelf. On my last visit to the Bchool, s case very similar' 
to the above waa on the point of occurring. A boy had been fitted out 
for aea, when hia mother indnced him to desert, pawned his clothes, 
and Kent him adrift. He was fortunately discovered by the relieving 
officer, kindly fitted out a second time by the guardians, and sent to 
aea, far away, it is to be hoped, from his unnatural parent. 

" The schoohnaster of this establishment writes to me in the fol- 
lowing terms with reference to this topic : — 

" ' During a period of eight years I have made it my study to observe 
the baneful etfects produced upon the child by parental influence. I 
believe the most effectual means of regenerating the pauper class is to 
separate the children entirely from adults. An opportunity is then 
afforded to teach the child to provide for itself in after-life, and of 
rising in the social scale. This can be clearly seen by those who watch 
the marked difference between the orphan pauper children and those 
who have parents, ahowing them, as they usually do by their own 
example, the most degraded of society.' 

" This reference to orphanage puts in a striliing point ot view the 
benefits conferred on the community by these schools. Orphan chil- 
dren of the pauper class, if they are not sent to auch schools, are 
almost sure to become criminals ; if they are sent, they turn out the 
best conducted and most hopeful of the pupils. So certain am I of this, 
that I am in the habit of urging, that none but orphan children eliould 
be appointed as pupil -teachers, knowing that the greatest dependence 
can be placed on then- good behaviour. Three pupil-teachers so 
selected, who were under the disadvantage of having only completed 
the fourth year of their apprenticeship, competed for Queen's scholar- 
ships last Christmas, and two of them succeeded in gaining first-class 
scholarships, against a formidable competition. Where these might 
Lave been, were it not for the pauper schools, we know fi-om reference 
to the Parkhurst Reformatory Beports, where sixty per cent, of the 
juvenile criminals are orphans. The Poor Law Returns show that fhe 
same proportion, sixty per cent., of the pauper children are orphans or 
deserted ; and hence it is clear, that the pauper schools offer us the 
choice, according as we neglect or encourage them, of training honest 
and industrious members of society, or of increasing the juvenile 
criminals sixty per cent." 

It will be observed that there are more than three times as 
maoy separate schools aa there are district schools, and that they 
coDt^u nearly twice aa many children. This difference arises 
partly from the separate schools being free from the restrictions 
imposed by the District School Acts, and partly from the absence 
of intemnional jealousy. " What one nation hates," said 
Napoleon, " is another nation." So what one union hatea is 
another union. No concurrence with another union is neces- 
sary to the establishment of a separate school, the expenditure is 
not limited to a fifth of the annual poor rate, the parents have 
not a right to object to their children beiM sent thither. I 
am inclmed, therefore, to think that the Poor Law Board 
had better try to encourage separate schools instead of district 
schools, wherever separate schools are possible. This was the 
plan recommended by the Poor Law Inquiry Commissioners ; 
instead of one large workhouse for a imion imder one roof, they 
propose four smaller workhouses for the aged, the children, the 
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ftble-bodied males, and the able-bodied females. " The cliildren," 
say the Commiauioners, " who enter a woTkhonse quit it, if 
" they ever quit it, corrupted where they were well disposed, 
" and hardened where they were vicious." 

UnhappUy this advice has been disregarded. A great number 
of large workhouses have been built ia which provision is made 
for children under the same roof. In other unions where a 
separate boilding for the children has been erected, it is near the 
aniou house. I visited last year the workhouse at Southampton. 
The building appropriated to the children is distinct, but is 
separated from that containing the adults only by the street 
The master and mistress admitted that the children frequently 
turned out ill, that the girls especially lost their places, returned 
to the workhouse, and were immediately ruined by the adults. 
The principle causes of corruption they said were the degraded 
state in which they arrived, the meetings, however rare; with 
the adults, and the visits from relations. The paupers, they said, 
are a tribe, the same names, from the same families and the same 
streets,fill the worichouse ; it sometimes contains three generations. 
All the associations and feelings of the children when they come 
are vicious. " One girl," said the mistress, " and not a bad 
" specimen of a pauper girl, said to me the other day, ' My cousin, 
" ' Sally, left the house some time a^, and now she has come back 
" ' with a baby. I hope soon to go out, and to come back too 
" ' with a baby.' " " Could smj of the children," I asked, " on 
" ' their arrival, repeat the Lord's prayer V " Not one of them," 
they answered, " had ever heard of it." 

Their relations are allowed to see them once a week. The 
visit generally undoes all the moral good that has been done 
during the previous week. 

The separate school therefore ought to be at a distance, and I 
have no doubt that the great success of those which have been 
established by the metropolitan and the northern unions arises in 
a great measure from their distance from the workhouse, and 
from the friends and relations of the children. 

This is well shown by Mr. Tufriell, Examination Questions 
8239, 3240, 3241, 3242, 3243. 

"3239. Tou SAJ that 60 per ceot. of the children in district schools 
are orphans and deserted children ? — Yes. 

" 3240. And you find that the^ almost invariably turn out well ?— 
Tes, they are by far the best of alt the children in the esiabUshmeut. 

"3241. Do you think that they turn out as well as the children of 
independent labourers ? — ^Tea ; 1 should say quite as well, and perhaps 
better. 

"3242. So that the lo88 of parental afiectioD does not appear to do 
them irjury, in subsequent life ? — No. 

"3243. {Rev. W. Rogers.) It is very difficult to prove that ?— It is 
difficult to prove that ; but I know from inquiries which I have made 
that there is a very smal] proportion of the orphan children who ever 
go wrong, and I know that when a child has gone wrong after having 
got into a place, in most cases I have been able to trace his fall to bis 
parent getting hold of him." 
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One objection has been made to district and separate schools, 
which deBerves attention, not becaose it is forcible, but because 
it is ireqtient. I allude to it principally in order to insert 
Mr. TuiheU's triumphant answer, Q. 3147, 3148, 3153, 3154, 
3155, 3156. 

"S147. Do 7011 conaider that there haa hitherto been any practical 
evil in giving to the children of paupers so great nn adrantage over 
the children of the induetrioaa labonrer who haa kept ont of pauperiam ? 
— In mj \ww the tJieory of giving instruction in theae achoola ia to 
reatrict it to each an amount ae that the child when he goes into the 
world shall never be a pauper again. If we do not instruct these 
children at tdl, they, as I know from other cases, tnrn into thieves, or 
paupers, or prostitutes ; but I always want to bring them to the point 
in this instruction, that when they once get out in the world they 
shall have a trade and the power of supporting themftelvee, and never 
come to the pariah again. I do not think that you cau make that 
certain with less appliances than we have at present, though I have no 
doubt that in many of these achoola we instruct the paupers to a higher 
extent than ia done in ordinary schoola ; but it ia almoat impossible 
that we should not do it, for tliis reason, that in ordinary schools they 
get out at the age of 10 or II, while we cannot get them out before 
they are 14, because they are moat of them utterly friendless, 
orphans, and deaerted, and therefore their instruction goea on to a 
much later period. If a pauper child were turned ont of achool at the 
age of 14, with no more intollectual and industrial knowledge than ia 
usually obtained by a labourer's child when he leaves school, aa he 
uaually doea at 12, or sooner, the chances are that such a child would 
become either a pauper or a criminal. It should be remembered, tliat 
this class of children are either utterly friendless, or what ia wurae, have 
such friends and relations whom it is better they should avoid. Hence 
the necessity, both aa a measure of humanity and economy, of giving 
them such a moral and industrial education as shall enable them to earn 
an independent livelihood without that parental aid which an honeat 
labourer's child can count npOD. 

" 3148. Admitting the great advantage to the pauper children them- 
selves, does your experience lead you to think that the system haa any 
evil moral effect upon those who are the nearest to the pauper class, 
and who have of course thereby a temptation offered to them to coma 
within the pauper class so as to obtain for their children the advantage 
which you give to the paupers ? — No ; I do not believe that there is 
any foundation whatever for that apprehension ; in fact I may aay that 
I am quite certain there is not any foundation for it, becauae there are 
vast numbers of children running about London whom we ahould bo 
very happy to have in the pauper schools, but who will not come 
because they dislike the discipline of them, and it is very rarely that 
the parent of a child in the lowest class haa any idea of the prospective 
benefits of education." 

"3153. Speaking of the general run of pauper children, tod would 
not think it at all desirable to give them an edacation which placed 
them above the children of poor parents ? — No; if I could hit the exact 
point, I should wiah just to go the length of preventing their ever be< 
coming paupers agun. In going to that point it is imposaible not 
inadvertently to go beyond it ; but it ia exceedingly important not to 
fall below it becauae a child perhapa becomes a burthen to hia parish to 
the extent of 300/. or 400^. before he dies, if you do not instruct him at 
all, or he may become a thief, and may burthen the country to ten 
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times that snm before he dies ; and X know from odier eoarces that 
Bucb ia the effect oa manjr of the children of this class who do not enter 
these schools, because I have inquired minutely into the condition of 
the children is Parkhurst lYison, and I find there that the proportion 
of orphan children and deserted children is exactly the same aa we 
have in the workhouses. 

"3154. You think that giving them a good and careful education 
tends indirectly very largely to diminiah pauperism ? — Yea ; and it is 
very economiciJ to the country in that way. 

"3155. (J/r, Senior.) Therefore a district achool, whatever it may 
cost, is an actual saving of expense ? — A very great saving of expense, 
I believe. I believe that the panperism of London in the Inst few years 
has been very much diminished by the effect of these district schools. 
It ia perfectly well established, that pauperism has a tendency to run in 
families, adult paupers rearing pauper children, and thus the vice of 
dependence on the rates becomes hereditary. The good education 
given in these district schools absolutely stops this hereditary pauperism, 
and I have no doubt also diminishes crime, by educating children out 
of their vicious propensities. It is well known the larger proportion 
of criminals have been orphans early in life, and yet the orphan class 
b preciaely that which turn out best in district schools. Thus if yon 
do not educate them they become thieves and paupers ; if you do, they 
become well condocted productive workpeople. 

" 3156. {Rev. fF. C. Lake.) And, conversely, the bad state of the 
ordinary workhouse schoob you think, perhaps, causes a great increase 
of expense and tends to increase pauperism ? — Certainly ; I have no 
dosbl about it." 

We have seen that, on the 25th of March 1859, 7,063 chil- 
dren were in the district ajid s^mrate schools. But there were 
then 37,545 in workhouses. We will now consider the kind of 
education which they receive. 

We have seen that very soon after the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act both the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons and the Foor Law Board expressed an opinion that the 
training of children, as long aa it ia conducted in workhouses, 
must necessarily be very defective. 

The objections to workhouse education dwelt on by the 
Board are — 

The difficulty of obtaining and of keeping good masters and 
mistresses, and — 

The contamination of pauper associates. 

By the Poor Law Amendment Act, the selection of officers, 
including schoolmasters and mistresses, is left to the guardians. 

Unhappily the elected guardians of our imions in the agri- 
cultural districts, and in all except the very largest towns, are 
taken from a class generally indifferent to education, often 
hostile to it. 

" An intimate experience," 
says Mr. Symons* in his Report for 1864, 

"of the views and tendencies of the guardian class satisfies me that it 
would be difficolt to select men who are less friendly to it^ or more 

■ Minutes, 1SS4-5, pp. 138, 130. 
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nnqnftliiled by sympathy or aptitude to take part in the work. XeiCber 
IB there an3rthing in the functions or objects of poor-law administratioa 
in the slightest degree germane to education or to the moral training of 
children. The chief office of the guardian is at once to repress and 
relieve adult pauperism. The tendency of his duty is to maximisa 
prevention by minimising relief { to stimulate self-exertion and deter 
dependence by the smallness of succoar, and irksome concomitants. 
He has to apply a discipline sufficiently penal to probe poverty, test its 
reality, prevent ftand, and discriminate between the claims of helpless 
indigence and wilfiil idleness." 

" Ko one of these duties or requirements apply lo the pauper child. 
He is seldom. If ever, a pauper by choice. His dependence is always 
his misfortune ; his pauperism is an hereditary ailment, not an acquired 
habit ; his condition is not his fault. So far from meriting correction, 
the penalties of poverty, which fall properly on the adult, would bo 
cauaelese cruelties if inflicted on the child. We have no right even to 
deter his possible lapse into the same category by embittering the 
dependence he cannot help, and limiting the alms he has a right to have. 
The very principle which in the one case snggeBts the economy of 
relief, requires in the other liberal benevolence, generous sympathy, 
and the kindliest reformatory appliances. Such a work is not akin to 
that of awarding labour tests, limiting dietaries, scrutinising claims, 
protecting rates, inspecting supplies, and superintending the current 
administration of a workhouse. I do not scruple therefore to say that 
the placing of pauper children under the local government of a board 
constituted quite differently is one of the main necessitiea of the case. 
For this, the present District School Acts do not in my opinion suffi- 
ciently provide. I should desire a higher standard of qualification for 
eligibility as a director." 

"In twenty-five workhouses in my district^" 
says Mr. Browne in his Report for 1847-8-9,* 
" the teachers, at the date of inspection, were paupers. In some 
other workhouses, teachers originally paupers are now salaried. 
There is some difficalty in determining precisely who are paupers 
teachers, as at Manchester and the West Ward workhouse teachers, 
eubstontially paupers, receive small salaries. In some of the most 
important and populous Unions of Yorkshire and Lancashire, as 
Huddersfield, Wakefield, Preston, at Tni-t9n workhouse in Bolton 
Union, and elsewhere, the teachers are or were paupers, and education, 
both moral, it is to be feared, and intellectual, is in a very low state. 
Some of these teachers are grossly incompetent, cannot write, or spell, 
or ask a question in a proper manner. Occasionally I have found & 
pauper teacher an educated man, who had been in much superior cir- 
cumstances ; but such a person is not therefore competent to teach 
children as he has probably become a pauper through his own mis- 
conduct. 

" With the subject of pauper teachers, that of the association rf 
children with adult paupers in workhouses is closely connected. In 
more than two-thirds of the workhouses in my district, I am convinced 
that the separation is very imperfect ; in many it is not even attempted; 
it is very doubtful whether complete separation is accomplished in a 
single instance, or whether it is practicable. The children have not 
always even sleeping-rooms apart from the adults of their own sex. 
Among the inmates of a workhouse, persons of the most depraved 

■ Himilo, wn-6-0, pp. 164 161. 
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cbancter, both men and women, are constantly to be found, and a few 
minateB' conrersation with such may easily obliterate the good impres- 
BioDH given to a child with much time and labour in the school. It 
seems strange that it should be requisite at the present day to press 
upon guardians a truth bo obvious as that " evil communications corrupt 
good manners ;" but it is constantly disregarded with respect to pauper 
children. Thus at Barnard Castle, where the children are sent to 
school out of the workhouse, it was acknowledged that the female 
pauper, to whose charge the girls were committed out of school hours, 
vaa the mother of two bastard children. 

In 1846 the Government interfered It seems to have de- 
spured of persuading the guardians to pay adequate salaiies to 
their schoolmasters, and to have been afraid to compel them. 
It therefore granted 30,000i. a year to be applied in payment of 
schoolmasters and mistresses, and the Privy Council engaged to 
inspect the schools, and to award to the masters and mistresses 
certificates of efficiency, competency, probation, and permission, 
to each of which certificates salaries varying from 60^ to 15i. 
were allotted, together with head money, on a rate proportioned 
to the master's certificate, varying from 6s. per child to 3s. 
Nearly the same flom has been granted during every subsequent 
year. The sum granted for the year ending Lady-day 1858 was 
30,858!. 

The mode in which this grant is applied is pecidiar and com- 
plicated. The Privy Council inspectors visit annually the wort- 
house schools, and decide what shall be the master's certificate. 
The Poor Law Board decide what shall be the salary and the 
and the capitation money to which the holder of each certificate 
shall be entitled. 

The guardians are required to guarantee to the master a mini- 
main salary, and if he fail in obtaining any certificate, or obtain 
one entitling him to a less sum than the guaranteed minimum, 
the loss ialls on the guardians. This, however, scarcely ever 
occurs. The guardians always fix the guaranteed minimum 
much below the scale adopted by the Poor Law Board. 

By a circular dated the 6th of May 1850, the Poor I^aw 
Board fixed the salaries thus : — 

"Schoolmasters holding certificates at EffUieney to receive from the 
grant the sum of 301. a year, together with 53. for each child in the 
school, up to the maximum payment of 60^., where the certificate is 
No. 1 ; 55/, where it is No, 2 ; and 50/. where it is No. 3, The 
nnmber of children to be reckoned in every case on the average number 
in the school during the twelve months preceding the exajnination by 
Uie inspector of schools. 

"Schoolmasters holding certificates oi Competency to receive the 
sam of 25/., together with 4«, for each of the average number of chil- 
dicD in the school, up to the maximum payment of 45/. where the 
certificate is No. 1 ; 40/, where it is No. 2 ; and 35/, where it is 
Mo. 3. 

" Schoolmasters holding certificates of Probation to receive the sum 
of 20/,, together with Zs. for each of the average number of children in 
the school, up to the muTimmn payment of 30/. where the certificate is 
123. £ 
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No. 1 ; 351. wbere it ia No. 2 ; wliere it is Ko. 3 the salary renifuna 
at 20/. 

*' Schoolmastera holding certificateB of Permution, No. J, to receive 
the enm of 15/. a, year ; No. 2, 10/. a year ; and No. 3, 5/. a year. 
Teachers holding certificates of this class will not be entitled to any 
addition from the grant on account of the namber of scholars under 
their care. 

"Th» payments from the grant to schoolmietreBses will be in the 
|>roportion of four-fifths of those allowed to schoolmastera holding 
corresponding certiflG&t«B of qualification." 

Two years' experience convinced the Cominittee of Privy 
Council that these allow&nces were inadequate, and they en- 
deavoured to persuade the Poor Law Board to raise the 
Balaries, to increase the capitation money to 10&, fi&, and 48. per 
child, according to the certiScate, and to abolish the regulations 
under which a master's income was reduced by the diminution 
of the number of his scholars. 

After a table showing that the average emoluments of the 
first-class masters in common elementary schools amount to 13SJ. 
a year, and those of the first-daaa masters in workhouse schools 
amount only to 65i. a year, the Committee say : * — 

" It is notorious to all persons in any degree acquainted with the 
state of opinion among elementary schoolmasters, or among candidates 
for that ofB.ce, that workhouse schools are regarded by them with the 
utmost dislike. The workhouse schoolmaster has in any case to make 
great sacrifices. He has no assured vacations ; his personal liberty is 
abridged, in comparison with other nlembers of his profession, by the 
necessary rules of a workhouse ; he is subordinate to, and dependent 
for his comfort upon, persons who are frequently leas cultivated than 
himself ; he has a less promising class of children to deal with ; he has 
more to do for them. And if, in addition to all these drawbacks, his 
emolnments, as is now the case, are liable to fluctuate from causes over 
which he has no control, and are also disproportionately less than those 
obtainable by the superior members of his profession elsewhere, it may 
happen indeed occasionally that the spirit of self-sacrifice will retain a 
good master at the work ; but, in the great majority of instances, such 
masters will be deterred from entering upon it, or will be driven away. 

" It is unnecessary to repeat that the unfavourable circumstances 
which surround a pauper child, including not unfre<iuently a deterio- 
rated organizatioD, cannot be counteracted through education unless its 
remedies are skilfully and vigorously applied. The schoolmaster is 
part only of the education which the poorest child of independent 
parents receives ; he ia everything to the workhouse child. 

*' The Poor Law Board's circular of the 6th of May 1850 was framed 
to meet certain anomalies which were found to arise from the employ- 
ment of highly salaried (because highly qualified) teachers in small 
workhouse schools. In the correspondence between this office and the 
Poor Law Board which preceded the issuing of that circular, it was 
urgently represented that the true remedy was to be sought in a more 
equal distribution of the children among fewer schools, according to the 
intention of the Legislature as declared iu the Acts 7 & 8 Vict., cap. 101, 
and 11 & 12 Vict, cap. 82, and that the present plan would «perate in 
the discouraging manner which is now found to be the result of it. 

■ Minutes, 1353-3, p. la 
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"It ia obvious that the efficiency of a workhouse teacher can ItAve 
no tendency to fill his school, though, by fitting his boys better and 
earlier for situations, it may lower the average number of children 
under instruction. While, therefore, as a general principle, it may not 
be improper to maintain that his sidary ^all bear a relation to the 
Dumber of children he has to teach, as veil aa to his own attainmeots, 
it appears to foe no less right that th^*e should be a discretionary 
power to save him from the hardship and lottery of sudden fluctuations, 
and from the injustice of losing by the success of his labours. It may 
be mentioned that Mr. George G-reenwood, the master of the Graine- 
boroiigh Workhouse school, was positively such a loser in 1851, as 
compared with 1850." 

The answer of the Poor Law Board was as followa ;* — 

" The Poor Law Board cannot Banction a ecale of fixed salaries for 
workhouae teachers which would confer a higher amount of remune- 
ration on them than is generally paid to the mastor and matrons, who 
we their superiors in office, and to whose authority they are necessarily 
in some degree subject. 

"The Poor Law Board cannot assent to a higher scale of fixed 
salaries for workhouse teachers than that contained in their circular of 
the 6th of May 1850 ; but the Board do not object to the proposed 
increase in the fees to be paid to each toacher in respect of the number 
of scholars in his or her school, 

" As, however, the Hoard totuider that the eireunutaneet must be 
completeltf exceptional under which they could feel justified in assent- 
tug to the paymetU of the feet in respect of scholars mho had ceased 
to be suck, the Board would suggest to the Committee of Council the 
inexpediency of giving any instructions to Her Majesty's Inspectors 
of Schools which might have the effect of systematically inducing 
them to recommend such a payment." 

The Privy Council does not appear to have complied with the 
strange request of the Poor Law Board that Her Majesty's 
inspectors of schools should not he induced to reconunend an 
alteration of the rule which enacts that the income of a work- 
house schoolmaster shall be diminished by his success in enabling 
the children to leave it^ Every report of every inspector 
denounces the mischief of this rule. 

The objections to it are well summed up by Mr. Kuddock in' 
his report for 1857.t 

" I will not quit the subject of workhouse schools, without briefly 
recapitulating some of the main objections which have been urged 
both by my colleagues and myself, and concurred in by every Poor 
Law Inspector I have met, agaiust baaing a part of the school-teacher's 
salary upon the average number of school-children under his care. 
The first is the most powerful argument ; his interest is at variance 
with his duty. His duty is to fit them by all and every means to 
obtain their own living honestly, so that they may readily obtain 
situations, and have good chance of retaining them. His interest is to 
have as many children in the school as possible, by hook or by crook. 
A good school out of doors may fill because it is a good school. A 
good school in the workhouse must empty if it is good. All children 
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faave the spirit of independence strong upon them ; and the anxiety to 
be doing something. If their teacher be an anxions zealous man, he 
will cultivate those feelings in the right w^y. He will even go out of 
the "way to forwuKl their interest by procuring them situations ; but 
if the reealt of hie exertions is to be the diminution of bis stipend, it is 
too mnch to expect such an abnegation of aelf-intereat to be common 
among the thousand workhouse teachers of England. 

" In the next place, the labour of a workhouse teacher is not and 
cannot be measured by the number of children under hia care. By the 
PoOT Law regulations, and rightly so, he is responsible for them at all 
times ; whether there be 30 or whether there be 60, his personal care 
and supervision are required at the same periods and for the same 
extent of time. In giving instruction it is rather more irksome to 
have only 10 children before you only than to have 40 as a class, and 
the result of the 10 is likely to be less satisfactory than the result of 
the 40. 

" With a large number classification is easier ; monitors more readily 
procured. Much of the interior school-work devolves upon them. 
The larger schools alone have the privilege of being able to receive 
pupil teachers, so that there can be no fair inference drawn as between 
schools of a greater or lees number. 

" Lastly, a stipend varying from year to year is uneatisfiictory both 
to the teachers and their employers the guardians. The latt»' do not 
know what ought to be paid ; the former what he is to receive. 
Dissatisfaction ensues on both sides. Sometimes the teacher thinks he 
has received too Little ; the guardians always fancy that too much has 
been paid. 

"A fixed regular stipend which might be graduated without diffi- 
culty according to the particulars of each series of cases could easily 



The following extract from Mr. Tufoell's Report for 1 852 shows 
the geaeral character of workhouse schools and of workhouBd 
fichoolmasters : * — 

"It is not often that we can penetrate into what I may call the inner 
life of a workhouse school, and trace out from genuine sources the 
-working of the system. On this account I am induced to insert the 
following extracts from a letter addressed to me by an intelligent work- 
house teacher. The school to which it refers is in one of the ordinary 
workhouses of the south of England ; and there is nothing unusual in 
character of the distnct, or in the internal arrangements of the house, 
nor any indication that would lead an inquirer to conclude that the case 
was anywise exceptional ' — 

" ' In compliance with your request I send you an account of the 
union school which I have conducted a little more than six months. 

" ' I need scarcely remind you of the state in which I found the school. 
It spears that the boys had for years formed habits of lying, stealing, 
and destroying proper^, and that their morals were not merely neglected, 
hut actuallycorruptedby those who should have fitted them for virtuous 
and respectable living. I have now under my care some of the boys 
who carried on a system of burglary for three years undetected, and who 
were in the habit of using the vilest language imaginable to their teacher 
when reprimanded by him. 

" ' The instruction given in tiie school seems to hare been of the most 
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meagre kind. It does not appear that any attention whatever had been 
piiid to the smaller hoje. A few of the bigger bo^a could read tolerably 
well, but could not understand what thej read ; they could repeat the 
Church Catecbiam by rote; they could write in copybookB ; five of 
them profeaaed to do aums in reduction, and two pfofeased to know 
vulgar fractiona. Yet there was not one boy in the whole achool who 
understood numeration, or who could do a anm in aimple addition well. 
The low Btat« of the achool appeara to have been the result of many 
Gftuaes, of which I will enumerate the most apparent. 

"'1. The falae poaition of the workhouse achoolmaster. I find that my 
predecessors felt this veiy much. Very little power waa veated in them, 
acd, being overawed by govemora, they were not merely checked, but 
^7 were frequently subjected to unwarrantable restraint Their plans 
were thwarted, their hands were tied, and they were thua denied the 
means of maintaining discipline and of pursuing uninterruptedly a course 
of instruction. There can be no doubt that they brought much of this 
discomfort upon themselves. Had they shown more ability, and con- 
ducted themaelvea with greater circumspection, they might have won 
the esteem of the board, and, as a matter of course, the friendship, or, at 
all eventa, the respect of the master. As regarda myself, I am not alto- 
gether freed from the trammels that bound them. My orders have been 
coontermanded, and my influence on the boys has therefore been in a 
manner counteracted ; not, however, so much from premeditated causes 
as fi'om accidents ; »t any rate, this is the light in which I view the 
matter. 

" ' 2. The bad example set to the boys by their teachers. It is pain- 
ful to mention this, yet I cannot omit it. It ia not, however, neceasary 
for me to enlarge upon it, as you know as much of the sad affair as 
myaelf. I shall, therefore, branch off into another part of my subject, 
which will not be out of place if mentioned here ; 1 mean the tempta- 
tion to which the union teacher is subjected in conaequence of the prin- 
ciple laid down for the regulation of his salary, which depends in a great 
degree on the numbers in his school. Such a principle givea no encou- 
ragement for the faithful discbarge of duty ; does it not rather tempt 
him to keep as many scholars as he can ? I partly attribute the neglect 
which this achool baa suffered to the existence of this principle. Ifind 
that no more than Jive boy» are remembered to have left the school to 
go to places, and of course it was quite failing to answer its purpose. 
Instead of dispauperizing the children, it nursed then for the able- 
bodied men's yard and the county prison. The following statement 
was given to me by one of the able-iodiedmen, aged2l, who has himself 
been in the school. Replying to my questions, he counted 38 besides 
himself who had gone from the school to the able-bodied class. Of 
these 39 two are transported for 10 years, four for 15 years, and one 
for 20 years ; twelve have been imprisoned, and only seven are doing 
pretty well. Some of these S9 are ttill almost permanently chargeable. 
It appears, therefore, that the boys were hept in the school until they 
were too old for it, and too old to be put into situations, suck as are 
usually obtained^ lads from school. A'a boy ought to be in a union 
after he has turned 13. 

Defeated in their attempt to obtain good workboose achool- 
raaatera by granting to them adequate siuaries, the Committee of 
Privy Council tried the esperimeut of training them. They 
founded in Kneller Hall an eatablishment for that purpose. Its 
failure waa predicted Boon ffifber its creation. 
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"Eneller Hall," said Mr. Symons, in his Beport for 1852,* "is 

" iraining a aet of men in a maimer whicli wUI make them im- 

" happy in the poata thrown open to them. The office of a 

" worldiouae teacher shares the disrepute of the locality in 

which it is placed. Few competent teachers can be got to 

accept the post. It has its peculiar d^sagrSmens owing to the 

necessity that the master of the workhouse should have control 

over the whole staff Iq it, and the likelihood that in exercising 

it over the schoolmaster he is not qualified to appreciate the 

" feelings of a man of education and comparative refiaement" 

Kneller Hall struggled on for a few years and was given op^ 
If the expectations of Parliament had been fulfiUed, and district 
schools had been established throughout England and Wales, it 
would have been a most useful seminarj' of teachers. 

But its scholars were too good to accept or to retain the ill- 
paid, irksome oSice of a workhouse schoolmaster. The causes of 
its failure are well explained in the following remarks of Dr. 
Temple, the late principal, contained in Mr. Mosely's Report in 
1856 :— 

Most of the students, sa^ Br. Temple, have to go to l^e union 
schools. 

" In the union schools — 

" a. The salary is very inadeqnate. The tables sent to the Poor Law 
Board, and pFint«d in the Reports (1852-3, pp. 5-12) of the workhouse 
school inspectors prove this. A man who could instantly command 
more than 100/. a year if he hod been trained elsewhere, cannot get 
more than about 601. a year if he has been here. Some of the guardians 
are quite aware of this. One writes to me of a man whom I had eent to 
him : — ' His services are honestly worth far more thnn he now receives,' 

"b. The salary fluctuates, and fluctuates in the wrong way. For 
plainly his duty is to fit the boys for service, and so get them out of his 
school. Sut by so doing he diminishes his own salary. Thus, one who 
had been successfully working for some time in his school, writes that 
his salary ' is decreasing rapidly.' Aud what makes this more felt is, 
that the same rule is not applied to any other resident workhouse 
officer. The salary of the governor is fixed. ' I have done my best,' 
writes one of my best masters, ' to lessen the number of my scholars. 
Having found that the able-bodied class of paupers sprang from tho 
school, that many of the boys had been imprisoned, and some trans- 
ported, I urged the necessity of Jindinff places for the deserving boys. 
The chairman, in consequence, is about to get the Board to pledge 
themselves to put at least four boys in a situation eveiy year. It 
appears now that my aim has been to iiyure myself.' " 

" c. The position of the schoolmaster in relation to tho governor is 
always uncomfortable. Tho master is an educated man, the governor 
often uneducated ; and hence the latter is often very jealous. The 
quarrels between the two are incessant. ' I would willingly,' writes 
*ine, ' take a school with an inferior salary to get a rational person to 
serve under ; he completely robs me of all autliority over die lads.' 
Another begs to be freed from ' the meddling of the master.' Another 
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comploinB that ' two bo78 applied to the Board for a day's leave. The 
governor told the Board their character. The worat boy had a holiday, 
the best had none. My opinion was not asked.* Another complains 
thftt ' the governor is in the habit of taking boys out of school, without 
infomiiiig tne, to send on errands.' '^nifi gOTenior,' says another, 
'wsDts me to take my turn with the porter and baker in taking charge 
of the ftont door.' ' The master and matron,' says another, * are bitter 
enemies to all whom they cannot trample on.' " 

"d. The labour required of the union Bchoolmaeters is often exces- 
me and disagreeable. ' I have one hour a day allowed for recreation,' 
writea one s 'yesterday, Sunday, the duty waa ae heavy aa on ordinary 
days. In the evening I made application to go to church ; this was 
denied me.' ' After being with the boys,' writes another, ' from six in 
the morning till eight at night, I retain very little ability to study.' 
Another tells me, ' I have to attend all the meals ; oaA really there waa 
sachan obnoxious smell from the breakfast this morning, that it turned 
me quite sick ; and it is the case with all the meals. I have to take 
the boys out twice a week, which are the only times that I can take a 
walk myself. The only time that I have to myself is about an hour in 
the evening. Ever since I have been here I have been sick at heart, 
and when returning to rest I have felt bo iU from confinement and 
nasty smells, that I could not rest. I iVequently try to console myself 
with the thought which you so often endeavoured to impress upou us 
ail, to do the work for its own sake. But I cannot find much to com- 
fort me from that when sick at heart and head.' " 

" e. The rooms are often very uncomfortable, and sometimes the 
rations. ' It is miserably cold to-day,' says one, * and here I am writing 
without the least sign of a fire.' 'But one room,' says another, 'and 
that hardly large enough to turn round in.' ' My sitting-room is very 
uncomforbible,* says another. Another writes, ' liie door of my sitting- 
room opens into the boys' day room ; and I am never free &om smell 
and draught. The door might be easily altered, and the inspector haa 
recommended it to be done. It seriously afiecls my health, but the 
guardians decline to do it.' ' The bed-room is unhealthy,' says another, 
' and the Hitting-room damp.' These complaints never come from the 
district schools, where the schoolmaster is put in his right position," 

"The result of such prospects is what might be expected. The 
students are thoroughly disheartened and discontented. A young man of 
most excellent character, and who has given very great satisfaction to his 
employer, writes to the clergyman who recommended him, — ' Sir, never 
recommend any one to Kneller Hall ;' and a student, in whose zeal and 
good sense I have the fullest confidence, and who holds a certificate of 
merit of the first class, writes to one of the students whom he had 
known — ' Many at Kneller Hall, who cannot bear the idea of a work- 
house, would work, and work heartily, in a district school ; but seeing 
no sign of the schools being built, and consequently knowing that, 
except by accident, they must spend a great part of their lives in a 
union, they have aJJowed a spirit of carelessness to grow np, which has 
told much upon the certificates.' No one who knows anything of 
teaching will be surprised that this discontent should show itself in 
many unexpected ways ; in waste, in carelessness, in disorderliness, in 
breach of rules. The lever by which a teacher can move his school is 
taken out of my hands. I am looked on aa the representative of the 
Government which has treated them with iiyuatice. To myself per- 
sonally they are attached ; but the institution is looked upon as a snare. 
They will neither read heartily nor work heartily. They take no prida 
in the place, no pleasure in seeing it neat and clean. 

" That is not alL Many, as they grow older, and some of them from 
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the first, can look beyond umnedtate and personal aims, and devote sot 
their time only hut their hearts to the good which may be effected hj 
their labour. But here, too, they are disheartened. The workhouses 
are such aa to ruin the effect of most of their teaching. ' I think,' 
writes One, ' the boys in this union will never be dispauperised ; they 
have to mix with the men, most of whom are ' gaol birds.' I have 
found them talking to the boys about the gaol, and of ' bright fellows 
finding their way to the gaol.' Another says, ' I really can do nothing 
of any good in this place { the guardians will not give any land to be 
cultivated, and the dull deadening wool-picking goes on, and I have to 
sit sacking my fingers. What shall I do, sir ? I cannot train the 
children. It appears to me to be absurd to tell these boys to i>e indus- 
trious, and to cultivate a proper spirit of independence, and then, after 
they have done schooling, to turn them adrift, with no chance whatever 
of being able to earn an iionest living. I should be glad, sir, if yoa 
could place me in some station where there is some real work to be 
done, I do not care of how rough a character.' ' Nothing can be done 
while the boys are in the union,' says another. ' The common topic of 
conversation among the children is the arrival of the women of the 
town to be confined here,' says another. Another, writing from a 
union where the boys work in the field with the men, remarks, ' My 
work of three weeks is ruined in us many minutes.' It is difficult to 
train the students under such circuntataQcea, and when they are 
trained their training is thrown away, because the union schools are not 
proper places for them to work in. But they are not even sure of 
getting the union schools. They are exposed to competition and cannot 
enter into competition in the open market in return. The good placet, 
tuck as they are, are often Jilted by other men who happen to have 
friends among the guardians, I have often lent a man three timet to 
try for places before he could get one. The other day I sent an 
excellent candidate for tJte mastership of a union school somewhat 
better than the average. The guardians elected ^ another man, because 
his brother was the master of a union connected with the school.' The 
chairman writing to the inspector on the subject, remarked that 
'jobbery had prevailed.' Were the students sure of places when fit 
for them, or were the pauper schoola reserved for them as they are for 
the pauper schools, there would be some justice in the arrangement ; 
but it is hard to be forced into uncomfortable places, and not even sure 
of them. As it is, they are only sure of places which are too uncom- 
fortable to bo given away by private interest." 

It may be remarked that the poaition of a workhonae achool- 
maater is peculiar. He is appointed by the Quardians and paid 
by the Treasury, according to a scale fixed by the Poor 
Law Board. His rank in that scale which regulates hia 
emoluments, ia decided by the Privy Council Inspector, and 
he is dismissed by the Poor Law Board, Thoae who appoint 
him do not pay him, and cannot dismisa him. Those who pay 
him know nothing of hia qualifications, and those who assign 
to him his salary are not hia employers. The Poor Law 
Board will not dismiss, unless on proof of gross incompetence 
or immorality. The masters of other schoola, if, on being tried, 
they are found tmdesirable, are removed. The master of a work- 
house school is immovable, except on grounds which rarely exist, 
and still more rarely can be proved, I heard bitter complaints at 
Cheltenham of the unfitness of the mistress. She has l^en good. 
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Sat is saperannuated. The Qaardiaiu wish to pencdon her 
oS. The Poor Law Board refuse their sanctiou. The edu- 
cation of 46 girla is sactificed to the convemence of the 
mistresa. 

It ■will be obaerved that the ground on which the Poor 
Law Board disallowed the scale of salaries proposed hj the 
Privy Coimcil is, that it would confer on the schoolmaster and 
miatress a higher amount of remuneration than is paid to the 
workhouse master and matron, who are their superiors in office, 
and to whose authority they are subject. This is an unhappy 
relation. The schoolmafrter is fer superior to the workhouse 
master in education. He is placed under the authority of a man 
intellectually and probably morally his inferior, who has little 
aympathy with his feelings, his tastes, or his duties. 

The other cause assigned by the Poor Law Board for the 
fiulure of workhouse education, the contamination of work- 
house associates, requires no furi>her LUnstration. It is shown 
incidentally, but sufficiently by the extracts already furnished. 

1 will conclude my extracts upon the inspectors reports, by 
the insertion of a letter &om a pauper lad, describing his feelings, 
his hopes, and hia fears, afte^ 11 years of workhouse education. 

Sib, Wells Union, Febniwy 24, 1860. 

" To write to yon I have intended this last month ; I mean to find 
ont which way I am to turn. I am the boy, William Jones by name, 
that came before you about two months ago, the 19th of December 
last, 1849. I am now in my 18th year of my age ; and for these 11 
years I have been an inmate in the Union, and for these four years 
past I have been seeking for a situation, but I find it of no use. I 
have been very well educated the time I have been to school ; I can 
read, and write a good hand, as well as any of the boys, and why 
fihoold I be kept in this place 't If I stay here till they get me a 
Bitoation I shaU be entirely ruined. I wish to state my case to 
you because I should not have any noise. If they get me a place of 
formers* service, I should be of no use, no more than a child four 
years of age. I can neither milk, plough, reap, nor sow, nor anything 
of that business. I went to Cosely about a fortnight ago, to Mr. Boyi^ 
to get a situation ; he ask me whether I could do anything of the 
plowing 7 Z did not know anything about it ; I could not tell him I 
did, as I had been brought up in the workhouse. Sir, to tell you the 
whole of my case, I am actually ashamed to see me here. If I stay 
here another twelvemonth I shall be an object of oppression all the 
days of my life. 

I remain, respectfully, 

Tour most obedient servant, 
(Signed) William Jonbs. 

The previous extracts are from the reports of men, and apply 
principally to boys' schools. Long as they are, I must add to 
them an extract from Miss Twining's aJiswers to our questions, 
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as it describefl the state of the workhouse schools for girls, pp. i; 
2, 3, 4, 5: 

" Inquire ioto the history of the girls and women to be found in the 
adult wards of workhouses, and they will be found to have been, 
generally speaking, brought up in pauper schools, the effects of which, 
sliio generally speaking, I belioTe to be fatal to girls, the larger propor- 
tion of whom are orphans, and most of those who are not without family 
ties are subject to the worst and most debasing influences from their 
parents. 

" The following remedies have occurred to me as likely in some 
measure to lessen these evils, and I therefore mention them here. 

" 1st. The appointment o'f a superior class of persons over schools of 
this description, both district and workhouse. 

"I know instances of the most ordinary and vulgar persona being 
placed as master and matron over theso establishments ; under them 
sre the teacker», master and mistress, between whom and their supc 
Twrs, so called, a constant collision goes on, to the manifest injury of 
all under their care. Or the collision may be produced by other causes, 
occasioned, I cannot but think, from the undue importance given to tho 
intelleetn^ education of this class of children. 

" The teachers are of course anxious to promote it as much as possible, 
in order to make a good show at the inspector's visits, while the matron 
is more desirous to promote the industrial education of the children, in 
order to fit them for service ; but every hour that is not 'devoted to 
book learning is grudged. Last year I visited a small union in one of 
our midland counties, and found in the school a bright, intelligent 
miatrese toaehing both boys and girls together. I was perfectly amazed 
at hearing the wonderful amount of learning displayed, pages of 
geography, heights of mountains, length of rivers, aud in history dates 
and facta without end. Considering that the children were from the 
lowest class in an agricultural district, and would go out as ploughboys 
and the girls aa maids-of- all- work, it struck me aa somewhat extra- 
ordinary, but I could of course, obtain no information aa to the results 
in the after livea of these children. This year I visited the same union, 
and found a new matron, who had come fresh to the work from a very 
superior post, with all the kindly and healthy influences of a superin- 
tendent of a girls' industrial school. Finding the school very empty I 
first asked the young schoolmistress what had become of the children, 
and I found that some were learning housework, but many had gono 
out with their parents to get sunmier employment. I inquired in what 
state she found them return to her after this summer absence ? The 
answer waa, " they have forgotten everything ! some can barely read, 
and write ;" and aa to all the superficial learning of dates and rivers, 
that of course is the first te vanish from the memory. 

" And yet this was all that had been taught In the scullery was % 
pxX trying to wash up some tea things, totally ignorant of how to set 
about it, and the matron assured ua she had to teach fhem everything, 
as they had no more knowledge of household work than babiet?. This 
small workhouse iUuatrated another evil I have alluded to ; theae girls 
were taught household work necessarily in conununication with the 
adults, and learnt the care and management of babies in company with 
their unmarried mothers, and it waa impossible to avoid it, if the girU 
ever went beyond the limits of their school. I cannot im^ine a more 
fatal riak than for these girls, juat going out into the liberty of the world 
Cfriendless and without protection) to see constantly before them these 
women with their babies; the workhoUse aeems their recognized homej 
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tke7 have (mostly) nothing to do but to ut and ntirte their babies b^ a 
good fire aad gossip with each other. Tiiere is no pretence at its being 
a place of penaacc or hardship, no one reproTea them or endeavonre to 
make them see their sia ; wliy should not theae girls go and do like- 
■w'\m ? and so of course they do, and a constant supply is kept up. In 
Mother workhouse I hare seen a separate building for the schoola, but 
actually the nursery for these women and children was placed with it ; 
I suppose the guardians thought they were eltutifying by putting all 
the children together. 

"Another practice I cannot refrain from alluding to, ia the supposed 
economical one of employing pauper nurses supplied from the work- 
hoases for these schoola ; and a most fatal error is that of mixing up 
children admitted for very short periods with the more permanent 
ones ; such a practice should not be tolerated. In the large district 
schools it is endeavoured to obviate this evil, but even there it is not 
completely done, the orphans and permanent children being in no case 
entirely separate from ^ose who stay only a few months. 

"In workhouse schools it is not attempted, and bitter are the com- 
plaints I hear fivm schoolmasters and mistresses on this point. The 
children of tramps or of anyone entering the hoase are placed in the 
school, and bring in with them evil enough to undo all the good that 
the teachers have been labouring to instil into their scholars ; school- 
mistresses who have the confidence of their scholars, learn a good deal 
of this instruction that is imparted, and shudder to find the depravity 
of it ; or what is perhaps a.S bad, these children with parents vtutl go 
out with them whenever they leave the house, and it must be remem- 
bered that there is no possible power to prevent these mothers or 
fathers taking their discharge, — going ont perhaps for a day or two, it 
may be on pretence of seeking for work, or more possibly to attend a 
neighbouring fair. I havebeen told the kind of stories these children 
then bring back with them. 

" A good schoolmistress teas asked vihy she seemed so depressed and 
spiritless about her work in a workhouse school; and she said it wat 
because she felt she was training up the girls for a life of vice and 
depravity; it was impossible ' under existing circumstances that it 
should be otherwise ; one after another went out to carry on the lessons 
she had learnt from the adults, and she returned like them, ruined and 
degraded, to he a life-long pauper. 

"All the best teachers feel this and lose spirit for their work. In 
a boys' school it was the same ; they could learn no industrial tr^ning 
without being with the adults, and the consequence was that their last 
three months of "finishing " in the house, completed their degradation 
and rain. 

" With training schools wanted urgently for boys for the army and 
navy, for labour of all kinds in the colonies, where they would ba 
gladly received at 16 ; and for girls as servants, equally at home and 
abroad, why should there be all this sad waste of material, and a race 
educated to fill our workhouses ? For as long as our workhouses are 
what they are, and seem to be Intended to be by those who theorise 
about them, places of degradation, it must be fatal to bring up children 
in them, daily seeing if not associating with all those classes who make 
it their home. How naturally must the idea be planted in their minds 
that tbey may, and probably will, do the same. From being brought 
up there, and knowing no other homo, they really get, as they say, 
" to love the workhouse walls," and rotum there on the slightest 
pro ten ce. 

" I may seem to limit my observations to the girls, but it is because 
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I feel that thdr wrongs (if I maj so express it), and at any rate their - 
dangers and temptatJons, are tenfold those of the hojB. Indeed when 
we consider what the laws of nature and Providence arc, with regard 
to the family and the home as the triuning place for all children, but 
especially for girls, and how dependent their whole moral uature is 
upon the right cultivation of their affections, it is far from surprising 
to me that the results are what we find them to be, in the total per- 
versioQ of these blighted and ignored affections." 

The matter of workhouse children io in two respects almost 
without a parallel ; first, as to the intensity of the evil ; secondly, 
as to the certainty and the completeness of the remedy. When 
Howard invcBtigated the state of prisons he found evils as great, 
though not perhaps greater. The unreformed prison unpaired the 
body, the unreformed workhouse school deforms the mind. But 
the improvement of prisons was an arduous and douhtful task. 
Theory after theory was proposed, and experiment after experi- 
ment was tried, and it is only now, after a century of failures, 
that we believe the problem to be solved. 

The success of the district and the separate school seems to be 
perfect. I have already extracted Mr. Tuffnell's description of 
the North Sun'ey district school, and tlie Stepney separate 
school I add a more recent communication from him, as to the 
result of the district school on the children belonging to one of 
its contributory unions : — 

" I lat«ly visited the workhouse of the Kingston anion, from which 
all the children, numbering rather more than 100, have, for the last 
nine years, been sent to the North Surrey District School. I inquired 
what was the result of the nine years' experience, of the effect of the 
district school on the children as compared with the effect of keeping 
them in the workhouse. The reply was that nearly all the children 
under the old plan when places were provided for them returned to the 
workhouse, and this was more especially the case with the girls, who 
usually returned pregnant. At the present moment there were five 
adult paupers in the house who have been brought up in the house in 
the old system. At the present time the children being all brought 
up in the North Surrey District School, never returned to pauperism, 
when they had been once supplied with places. Not an instance of 
such a return could be mentioned to me." 

The older age up to which the children are kept, the uninter- 
rupted instruction, the alternation of industrial with intellectual 
training, and the absence of the mischievous influences of the 
street, and often, I fear, of the home, seem to be the principal causes 
which enable the child in a district or separate school to turn out 
&B well as the child of tiie independent labourer. 

The difficulty in the improvement of prisons was to find the 
remedy. When found it coidd be instantly and easily applied. 
Prisons and prisoners axe under the absolute prjwer of the 
legislature. 

Boards of guardians are independent authoritii-s, not easily 
controlled or persuaded ; except in the larger towns they care 
little for education, and much for expense. Worse feelings still, 
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jealouajr of their inferiois, a fear ih&i the pauper children may 
enjoy advantages which they do not choose to procure for their 
own children, influence the lower class of rate-payers, and are 
represented in the Boards of Qaardians. 

These difficulties are inherent in the matter, but others, such 
as the clause in the 11 8s 12 Victoria, cap. 82, requiring the 
coneurrence of the guardians of every union to the establishment 
of a district school, are imposed by the Legislature ; they may 
be immediately repealed. The Government may lend money 
secured on the rat^ reimbursable by annual inst^menta, which 
should repay the principal, with interest at 3 per cent., within 
20 years, for the purpoae of building or altering district or 
separate schools. It would seldom be necessary to build separate 
schools ; they might almost always be hired. 

The number of union workhouses is 660 ; the average number 
of children attending the schools in them during the year ending 
Lady Day 18o8 was 34,955, which gives only 63 children to a 
union. Unless in the very large unions, it would generally be 
better to hire or buy a house, or a couple of houses, for the 
reception of the children than to build one. 

I recommend that the Poor Law Board have con- 
ferred on them the same power to ci'eate district unions for 
school purposes which they have to create unions of parishes for 
ordinary purposes, and to order them to erect a district school. 
But as to any union undertaking to' provide a separate school, 
at a sufficient distance, not less than three miles, from the 
workhouse, the order should be suspended, and should be re- 
voked, if the separate school were established, and certified by 
the Poor Law Inspector to be sufficient I would also give to 
the Poor Law Board power to order the establishment of a 
separate school by a union which they did not think fit to 
iueorporate in a d^trict 

The preamble of the Act Hhould state the necessity of district 
or separate schools, in words throwing on the Poor Law 
Board the responsibility of carrying the intentions of Parlia- 
ment into effect. 

It is important, too, that the management of district and 
separate schools should not be left to the ordinary guardians ; 
we have seen that they are unfit for it. These duties should be 
imposed on a committee elected espedally for this purpose by 
the guardians. 

I am supported in the opinion that the powers which I have 
required ought to be given to the Poor Law Commissioners fay 
one of their ablest and most experienced inspectors. 

Sir John Walsham in his Beport for 1856, addressed to the 
Foot Law Board, says :— 

"Notiiiiig whatever has been done towards the establishment of 
district schools amoDg the unions under my superintendence ; and I 
consider that all attempts to induce the guardians of those unions to 
promote the formation of school-districts will, as heretofore, be perfectly 
useless, so long as that formation depends exclusively oo their consent, 
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and so long ob powers analogous to those vested in the Poor Law Com- 
miBsioners, \>y the 4th and 5tli Will. 4. c. 76. e. 25., for &e orgaai- 
zation of unions, are not available for the organization of school 
districts. I sincerely wish that those powers could be obtained, from 
ihe Legislature ; for until the bulk of the children brought up in 
workhouse schools can be educated in separate establishments, and 
removed altogether from the debilitating influence of workhouse asso- 
ciations, the reports of the ' stagnant dulness of workhouse education * 
which annually proceed from Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools must 
continue to be more and more discouraging," 

The painful history of the Norwich Homes shows the necessity 
of protecting separate schools from the caprice of the guardians. 

The story of their first establishment, and of their progress 
until 1856, is thus told by Mr. Bowyer,* 

" The Norwich workhouse (a medieval ecclesiastical building, ill 
adapted to the purposes to which it had been diverted) was, while all 
classes of adults and children were crowded within its walls, a perfect 
hotbed of pauperism and moral corruption. To the children, especially, 
it was inevitable ruin. Out of the extremity of the evil arose an im- 
provement which places the condition of the Xorwich paupers, and 
especially that of the children, as high above as it was previously 
below that of the corresponding classes in other unions. Passing by 
the adults, with whom 1 have nothing to do, I proceed to describe the 
present arrangements made by the Board for the education and training 
of the children under their care. The two sexes are lodged in distinct 
establishments, called the Boys' and Gtirls' Homes. 

" The Girls' Home is a house outside of the town, possessing an ex- 
cellent kitchen garden, and a small flower garden in front of the house, 
separated from the road by a wall, in which is the entrance gato. Its 
eituation is cheerful and airy, and the interior arrangements of the 
establishment impart to it an air of bomety comfort and indnstry, which 
forms a refreshing contrast to the bare and prison-like aspect of a 
workhouse. The matron, who is the head of the establishment, takes 
no part in the school-instruction of the children, which duty is per- 
formed by the schoolmistress. The former directs all the industrial 
occupations of the children, except the needlework, which is performed 
in the school under the superintendence of the schoolmistress. These 
consist in cookery, washing, ironing, and household work ; and the 
whole system of combined instruction and industrial training is admirably 
calculated to unpanperize the children, and render them usefiil members 
of society. Carried out in a most judicious manner by the matron, its 
BQCcess has been fully equal to what might have been expected." 

For many years, in fact until now, the homes have sueoessfuUy 
educated and provided for their inmates. Mr. Brown, the chap- 
lain, in a communication to us, dated last February, tella us that 
of all the ^rls who have left the home, only 1 2, one of whom 
was epileptic, and another a lunatic, have returned to the work- 
house in 10 years. But a new workhouse has been built ; it 
contains apartments for the children under the same roof as the 
adults, and to these apartments in ihe workhouse the Guardians 
require the children to be removed. Some delay has been 
interposed by a requisition from the Poor Law Board 
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tiiAi the children shall not be removed until the new workhouse 
has been officially inspected. But as soon as that has been 
done, no further resistance can be opposed to the will of the 
Board of Quardians, and the children will be torn fix>m the 
homes, and plunged into the contamination of the workhouse. 

With the general establishment of district and separate schools 
tiie objection raised by the Poor Law Board to the granting 
adec^uate salaries to the masters and mistresses will cease. 
They will be the superior officers of the schools, and as they 
are paid by the Treasury the Guardians need have no voice as 
to their s^aries. I think, too, that the assent of the Privy 
Council inspector should be required to their appointment 
and their dismissal, with which the Poor Law Board need 
have nothing to do ; and that power should be given to the 
Guardians, with the assent of the Privy Council inspector, to 
pension off a master or mistress rendeied by age or infirmity 
inefficient. 

It appears from the correspondence between the Workhouse 
Visiting Society and the Poor Law Board, published in the 
Report of that society for 1S60, that a further alteration of the 
law is necessary. The society proposed to open a home for girls 
taken from workhouses, in order to trwn them for service, and 
addressed a letter to six of the metropolitan Boards of Quardians, 
inquiring on what terms they would provide for the maintenance 
of some of their girls in such a home. 

Five of the Boards accepted the proposal, offering to pay the 
cost of maintenance in the workhouse. 

The Strand Union approved of the proposal, bat unhappily 
consulted the Poor Xaw Board as to its legality. 

The Board answered, that " with much regret they feel con- 
" strained to inform the Guardians that the existing law does 
" not justify them in so applying the poor-rates." 

In their answer, the Poor liaw Board refer to the 
12 Ss 13 Vict cap. 13, entitled "An Act to provide a more 
" effectual Begulation and Control over the maintenance of poor 
" Persons in Houses not being the Workhouses of any Union 
" or Parish." By Section 1, that Act enables the Board to 
make rules for the management of any house or establishment 
wherein any poor pei^on shall be maintained for remuneration 
under any agreement between the manager of such house and 
the Guardians, or for the education of any poor children therein. 
It enables them. Sections 4, 5, 6, and 7, to prohibit the reception 
of poor persons in any such house — to remove the officers or 
servants — to regulate the contracts, and to inspect the houses. 
Had it stopped there it would have sanctioned, if any such 
sanction were necessary, the proposed Home, but subjected it to 
their superintendence and regulation. 

But the almost arbitrary powers given by the Act to the Poor- 
Law Board appear to have been intended only to check the 
ahuaes in farming houses managed for profit. 

It contains therefore a clause. Section 2, which exempts from 
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its operation all lunatic asylums, hospitals, infirmaries, schools, 
and other iostitntions supported by public subscriptions, and 
maintained for purposes of charity only. 

Not, of course, in order to declare such institutions illegal, bat 
in order to exempt them from the strict control to whidi iusti- 
tutions for profit axe properly, indeed neceasaiily, subjected. 

1 am sorry to differ from the Poor Law Board on a 
question of law, but I own that I am unable to find any statute 
by which the proposed plan is rendered illegal. If however 
there be a doubt on the subject it ought to be removed, and I 
think that the best mode of doing so would be to strike out from 
the second section the words " schools or other institutions." 

The proposed homes and similar institutions would then be 
expressly legalized ; they would, it is true, he subject to strict 
control, but there is no reason to fear that such control will ever 
be vezatiously exercised, and circumstances may occur in which 
it may be useful. Charitable institutions are peculiarly subject 
to degeneracy. Their full usefulness seldom lasts longer than 
the lives of their founders. 

It seldom indeed lasts so long. As age or infirmity diminishcB 
the vigour and energy of those founders, the institution languishes 
too. The Buperintendance of a vigilant and powerful visitor 
may be necessary as a stimulus or a restraint. 

I now come to the outdoor pauper children. We have seen that 
on the 1st of January 1859, 262,204 children received relief 
from the Unions under the Poor Law Board ; if we add one- 
tenth, or 26,220 for those in parishes not under the Board, the 
whole number is 288,424. Of this number, 126,764 were depen- 
dent on widows ; 14,334 where-orphans or deserted ; 5,676 were 
the children of persons in gaols ; and 3,997 were illegitimate. 
The 18 & 19 Victoria, cap. 34, entitled " An Act to provide for 
" the education of chUdren in the receipt of outdoor relief," 
enables the Guardians, if they deem, proper, to grant relief fijr 
the purpose of enabling any poor person lawfully relieved out of 
the workhouse, to provide education for any child of such person, 
between the ages of i and 16, in any school, to be approved by 
such Guardians, for such time and under such conditions as the 
said Guardians shall see fit. 

Provided always, that it shall not be lawful for the Guardians 
to impose, as a condition of relief, that such education shall be 
given. 

A return obtained by Mr. MUes, on the 25th of August 1857, 
House of Commons, page 313, Session 2, states the number of ' 
diildren for whom education was then so provided, and the 
expenditure thereon. The whole number is 6,637 ; the whole 
expenditure is l,828i. 138. pid. 

The county of Dorset, with 4,163 outdoor pauper children, 
educates none. 

The county of Durham, with 6,843, educates none. 
The county of Monmouth, with 3,043, educates none. 
The county of Northampton, with 3,623, educates uona. 
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The county of Oxford, with 3,262, educates nona 

The county of Gloucester, viik 6,210, educates one, at an 
eipenae of 5a. 8d. 

The county of Rutland, with 353, educates two, at an expense 
of 7a 

Httmpahire, with 7,203, educates three, at an expense of 
168.2(2. 

Cornwall, with 4,643, educates five, at an expense of 19s. Gd. 

So that in nine counties, containing 38,451 outdoor pauper 
children, the Guardians educate only 1 1 children, at an aggregate 
expenfie of 21. 88. id. a year. 

Mr. Miiner Gibson's return of the number of outdoor pauper 
children, between 3 and 15, attending schools, on the Ist of 
July 1856, states that number to be 102,086. Supposing each 
(Md to be at school for 6 Out of the 12 years, between the ages 
of 3 and 15, this would suppose that 204,172 out of the 288,424 
outdoor pauper children, received some education, leaving 84,252 
uneducated. 

I suspect that the numbers mentioned in Mr. M. Qlbeon's 
return are much exaggerated. Mr. Cumin, who enquired into 
the number of outdoor panper children educated in Bristol and 
Plymouth, found that instead of 650 returned to him by the 
firistol Board of Guardians, as at school, there were only 518. 
Instead of 53 returned by St. Fet«r'B, only 27 attended ; instead 
of 39 by Christ Church, only 17; instead of 113 by the Free 
School, only 65, p. 25. He found, too, the education of those 
who did attend school deplorable. "Of 319 children above 6 
" years of age," says his clerk, Mr, Loxton, " all of whom attend 
" public schools (the best educated class), only 29 per cent, can 
" put two and four together ; 41 per cent can write only a 
" angle word, and 67 per cent, read a word of one ayllalie." 
The inference &om these facts seems to be that there are at 
least 100,000 outdoor pauper children totally uneducated. 

The general neglect with which the whole subject of the edu- 
cation of pauper children has been treated, rendered it difficult, 
when I £rst looked into the subject, to test this opinion hy 
evidence. 

For the purpose of doing so I addressed, through the Poor Law 
Board and the Privy Council, to their respective inspectors, the 
Mowing questions : — 

I. What do you believe to be the moral, intellectual, physical, 
and industrial state of the outdoor pauper children ? 

IL To what causes do you attribute that state t 

HI. Wbat remedies can you suggest ? 

I extract from their answers the foUowiug statements : — 

ExTBACT from Mr. Bow^eb's Beport. 
Limits of District. — Counliei. — Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Nottingham, Leicester, Northampton, Bedford, Warwick, 
and Stafford. 
"Their ' moral and iutellectual' state I believeto be accurately repre- 
123. 
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He&ted hj tbat of llie fluctuating portion of the indoor pauper children, 
who pass the winter months in the workhouse, and the remainder of 
the year on the rei^e of pauperism. The great majority of these 
children, when out of the house, never attend any school, or receive any 
moral or religions instruction. 

" The same may, with equal truth, be said of all the cliildren of school 
age who enter the workhouse for the first time, most of whom are 
entirely uneducated, or have derived very slight benefit from the 
schooling which they have received, probably oh accoant of their not 
having attended regularly. On reference to the tabular stat^mentH of 
the paupers in receipt of outdoor relief, contained in the Hunual reports 
of the Poor Ijaw Board, it will be perceived that the circumstances of 
outdoor pauper children are such that it would amount to a social 
miracle if they were better -cored for in regu^ to education than the 
indoor pauper children are when out of the workhouse." 

ExTBACT from Mr, Bbowne'a Report 
Z-imitg of Diftrict. — Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, West- 
moreland, York, Lancaster, Chester, Derby. 

" 1, I think it may be safely inferred that the moral and intellectual 
state of outdoor pauper children is very low >and unsatisfactory. 
Teachers iu workiwUBes constantly affirm that the new comei-a, who 
are specimens of the outdoor class, are generally ignorant of everything 
but vice, and their statements are confirmed by my own experience, 
not only of workliouses, but also of ragged schools. In these last the 
attunments of the children are usually lower than in workhouse schools 
or in reformatories, and it is probable that nearly all the children in 
r^ged schools have been at one time or another directly or indirectly 
dependent upon parochial relief. Therefore, I conceive that union and 
ragged schools combined furnish a fair test of the state of outdoor 
pauper children generally, in respect of education. It is also probable 
that these children, from their characters and habits, have seldom been 
trained to regular industry, and the industrial state of the many may 
be inferred from that of tlie few."' 

" The practice which prevails in ragged schools of taking pfaotographs 
of the children whefi tfliey present themselves for admission, fiirni shea 
evidence of their previous physical state. Many of these photographs 
I have seen, and there is a singular uniformity in the wild, half savage 
expression which characterises the children. Their portraits are 
sometimes hardly to be recognized when thev have been at school for a 
few months. These children are frequently stunted in growth, but 
there does not appear to be a deficiency of muscular development." 

Extract from Mr. Etjodock's Report. 

Limiti of Dietriet. — Counties of Buckingham, Berks, Hants, Wilts, 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, 

" In that portion of England with which I am officially connected, 
outdoor pauperism may he divided into two parts, one of chronic pauper- 
ism recurring each winter, or at any accidental failure of employment 
or increase in the price of food. The oth^", acctdentEd pauperism, 
arising from sudden causes, such as death, contagious diseases, tota. 
cessation of an accustomed branch of industry, or any of the many 
breaks to which social economy is exposed. 

" As a rule, the children of the former class are totally ignorant, 
morally, intellectually, and industrially, and a larger proportion than is 
usual are physically defective in seme shape or form, the children of 
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fte latter clus h«ve no diatinctire feature in common, as is the locality 
whence they come such is their mental condition. 

ExTBACT from Mr. Simons' Report. 

Limitt of Digtrict. — Counties of Woroeater, Hereford, Gloucester, 
Salop, Monmouth. 

" The intellectual condition of outdoor pauper children, as far as I 
Iiave had the means of judging. Is aa low as it is well possible to be. 
The la^t thing a family, pressed for the means of subsistence, thinks of 
^□ding money upon, is the intellectual improrement of their children. 
In the very few unions where this class of children are received into 
the workhouse school, as at Abergavenny, they usually come ignorant 
of every thing approaching to education, but so also is a large pi'oportion 
of the pauper inmates. 

"The physical condition of outdoor pauper children is decidedly 
lower than that of independent labourers' children, inasmuch as they 
are worse fed, and, if possible, dirtier." 

Extract from Mr. TcmsLL's Report. 
Limits of District. — Counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex, Kent, 
Essex, Hertford, Buckingham. 

" llie children who enter the pauper schools are usually the ofispring 
of pauper parents, and generally up to the time when they thus become 
inmates of the schools, their parents have been in receipt of relief, con- 
sequently the condition of such childi-en may be taken as a fair expo- 
neat of ' the moral, intellectual, physical, and industi-ial state of the 
outdoor pauper children,' being the first question put to mo. I have 
frequently enquired of the teachers in workhouses and district schools 
aa to the mental condition of the children on their entrance, and the 
almost inrariable answer is, that they know nothing, that their intellects 
are uncultivated, and their habits brutish and degrading, Mr. Imeson, 
the head>maater of the Central London District School, which usually 
eontains 1,000 children writes ' the children are still the dregs of the 
population, aa when Sir J. K. Shuttleworth wrote about this school 
many years since. They arrive here in various stages of squalor and 
disease, all of them are more or less debased ; their intellectual capa- 
bilities are of the lowest order ; their mora] sense is stifled or inactive 
through suspicion and obstinacy.' It appears also from a statement 
of Mr. Imeson, that of 190 boya, all above the age of 9, who were 
admitted into the school iu the preceding year, 136 could not read the 
letters of the alphabet, only 43 could spell simple monosyllables ; there 
were only 11 boys out of the whole who could read the Testament, and 
of these 6 read it very indifferently." 

Extract from Mr. Farnall's Report. 

" In attempting to answer your questions, my observations will ha 
confined to the district which I have the honour of inspecting, viz., 
that of the metropolis, because the condition of outdoor pauper chil- 
dren in rural districts, and that of the same class in London, ia iu many 
respects very dissimilai', and more especially so as regards their 
physical and int«Uectusl state, in which the London children display, 
as I think, a marked inferiority. 

" It is well known that the homes of these children (of whom there 
are 31,867) are in the comfortless gaiTets and cellars of the unwhole- 
some courts and alleys of Loudon ; that their pai-ents certainly form a, 
portion of the refuse of the people, and that they and their chitdi'en are 
to be found huddled together in swarms iu the worst localities, clothed 
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for the moet part with r^gedneei and filth, and indebted for their very 

existence to the poor-rates. 

" It is also well known that corrupdon of an obstinate and firm 
growth has its fixed abode amongst them, and is the inevitable con- 
sequence of their miseries, their helplessness, and their vice. 

"In 1841, Dr. Kay and Mr. Tufnell wrote as follows ■.— ' The 
' pauper children assembled at Norwood from the garrets, cellars, and 
' wretched rooms of alleys and courts in the dense parts of London are 
' often sent thither in a low state of destitution, covered only with raga 

* and vermin, often the victims of chronic disease, almost universally 

* stunted in their growth, and sometimes emaciated with want. The 
' low-browed and inexpressive physiognomy or malign aspect of tho 
' boys is a true index to the mental darkness, the Btnbborn tempers, the 
' hopeless spirits, and the vicions habits on which the master has to 

" It is lamentable to know that this picture, sketched so long ago, 
still truly portrays the condition of the mass of the outdoor pauper 
children of London, and it is most strange that in this age of earnest 
action in behalf of Christianity (standing out as it does everywhere 
conspicuously) this moral deterioration should be suffered to thrive 
amongst the people. 

" Parish loaves and parish clothing, alms, and a compulsory rate, 
penal codes and active police, will never reduce this moral evil. 

" There is no eradicator of it but education, early education, and 
early occupation, before the hearts and heads of these children are 
incurably diseased. 

" It is a satisfaction to know that this can be done, and that it is 
now doing, to a great extent, in the district and separate pauper schools 
of London, where 7,000 children are now being mentally and indus' 
trially trained. 

"It is a difficult and a ptunful task, but the happiness and the 
strength of the community demand that education should be made to 
penetrate through all the visible corruption that festers about outdoor 
pauper children, and through their darkened and depraved senses to 
their still human hearts, so that they may be rescued, if possible, ft'om 
becoming reckless and desperate men. 

"In conclusion, I beg to inform your Board that, although there are 
at present 31,867 children receiving outdoor relief In this district, the 
number capable of being educated would probably not exceed 20,000, 
the remainder being for tho most part infants and others, to whom, as 
yet, education could not be extended." 

The 34,955 children who are corrupted in the workhouses 
and the 100,000 who receive no education, or one that trains them 
to pauperiatD, vice, and crime, are precisely the ebildren for whom 
the State is responsible. Their fathers are dead, or are unknown, 
or are in prison, or have deserted them, or are not able even to 
feed them, much less to educate them. To them the State is 
loco parentis. One-sixteenth of them, or about 8,000, are every 
year added to the adult population. In 9 cases out of 10, or 
perhaps 19 out of 20, they are added to the pauper or criminal 
portion of it. " It is from this neglected class of cliildren," 
says Col. Jebb, " that juvenile criminals spring ; and that the 
" gaols are eventually filled with adult criminals." — Report of 
Committee on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles, Q. 398S. 
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As a general rule it may be stud that these children, aa they 
grow up are divided between the gaol and the workhouae, they 
form the hereditary pauper and criminal class. If we could 
withdraw them from the influences which now corrupt them, we 
should cut off the principal roots of pauperism and crima 

I have already shown that all who have considered the subject 
beheve that the creation of district and separate schools is the 
only remedy for the evils of the workhouse schools. Our 
informants are equally unanimous in believing that the first 
remedy for the non-education of the outdoor pauper children, is 
an amendment of Mr. Denison's Act, the 8 & 9 Victoria, cap. 34. 

I extract the most material parts of their suggestions. 
Extract fixun Mr. Bowtee's Report. 

"I think that the Act commonly known as Deniaon'a Act, which 
enables Boards of Guardiajis to provide for the education of outdoor 
pauper children, ehould be made compulsory ; and that the Boards 
of GuBrdians should be required to furnish the Poor Law Board 
(qu&rterly, or even more frequently) with a detailed statement of the 
number of outdoor pauper children of school age ; the number of those 
provided with education under the Act ; the names of the schools to 
which they are sent ; the reasons why any of them are not sent to 
Echoot under the Act ; the amount expended under the Act ; the 
industrial training which these children receive, whether through the 
agency of the guardians, or otherwise ; and any other information 
which the Poor Law may require, 

" These Keports will enable the Poor Law Lispectors to check any 
tendency to remissness on the part of the guardians, and their compo- 
sitiou will keep alive among the latter a sense of the importance of this 
part of their duties. 

"That no insuperable difQculty exists to prevent the full attainment 
of the object of that Act in Agricultural Unions is proved by the 
instances of the Wisbeach, Wangford, and Saffron Walden Unions, 
situated in my district. But it must be conceded that in large towns 
and dense manufacturing or mining populations, where the applications 
for relief on Board days are so numerous as to occupy nearly the whole 
time of the Guardians, it would be impossible for them to make the 
necessary inquiries and arrangements for the education of the children 
without the introduction of some special organization for the purpose. 

"It appears to me that it would be sufficient to establish an Educa- 
tional Relief Committee in the Board to whom the administration of the 
relief under the "Act to provide for the education of outdoor pauper 
children " should be exclusively entrusted. This Committee, sitting on 
the same day oe the Board of Guardians, would be able to decide on 
the cases for educational relief at the same time that the Board was 
deciding those for ordinary relief," 

I annex a resolution of the Wisbech Board which has been found to 
work in a satisfactory manner. 

Ehclosube referred to in Mr. Bowtee's Ebpoet. 
Wisbeach Union. 
At a Meeting of the Board of Guardians, the 3rd January 1856, 
Resolved unanimously : — 

" That payment for the education of all children receiving outdoor 
relief within the Union to be allowed to the managers of the vturious 
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schools eitaate in the Union whicli are under Government inspection, 
under the proviBions of an Act of Parliament of 26th June 1855, 
entitled ' An Act to provide for the education of children in the receipt 
of outdoor relief,' and subject to the following condition ; — 

" 1. That each case be reported and considei-ed separately. 

" 2. That the payment shall in no caae exceed l^d. per week for 
each child. 

" 3. That payment shall in no case be made until the end of the 
quarter, which is to be paid for, and then only under the certMcate 
of the master, mietress, or managers of the school, that the child baa 
attended at least two ont of every three of the week days during 
which the school has been assembled in the quarter. 

" 4. That absence on account of sickness must be certified by r 
medical ofRcer. 

" 5. That the school in which any such child educated shall be open 
at all reasonable times to the inspection of any of the guardians or to 
any officer whom they shall appoint." 

Extract from Mr. Browne's Report. 

" 3. The remedy for the evils referred to which I am disposed to 
suggest is, to place the education of outdoor pauper ehildi-en, as well 
as their general training under the control of the guardians in each 
Union, and to make the edDCution of the children a condition of relief to 
the parents or i-elatives. I do cot think that this great work can be 
accomplished so efficiently, so economically, or with such little risk of 
imposition by any persons as by the guardians. They have the 
machinery already for making all necessary inquiries, in their relieving 
officers, and its possible that the poor's-rate might even be positively 
diminished, if no allowance were made to parents or relatives on 
account of children, hut, on the contrary, if the children were taken 
from their parents for the whole day, instructed in school and in in- 
dustrial work, and given all their meals at buildings which might be 
opened by guardians for the purpose at suitable points in populous' 
neighbourhoods. 

" If it were expressly declared by the Legislature that the education 
of the entire pauper class was intrusted to the guardians of the poor, 
and that their duties were not confined simply to the administration of 
relief, some elevation of character might be given to the whole body, 
and the duties of guardian might be generally better fulfilled. If it 
should be said that the power to make education a condition of relief 
would be abused, the answer is, that there are now so many checks, and 
8o much publicity in the administration gf relief, and that any conduct 
approaching to inhumanity is so strongly reprobated by public opinion, 
that little real danger is to be apprehended from abuse of power." 

ExTKACT from Mr. Edddock's Report. 

" If the practice adopted at Reading, were generally followed, some 
good would be obtained. That practice is to moke outdoor relief con- 
tingent upon the children attending school without interfering with the 
choice of the parent or friends as to the description of school, some 
schooling is insisted upon, and the child subjected so for to a humanizing 
process. 

" The Poor Law Board have the power of adding this condition to 
the others contained in the prohibitoiy order, and so far no legislative 
help would he required. With the extension of the means of education 
which now exists, a very large number of outdoor pauper children 
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would, ia tbe South of England, receive some sort of educational 
training, and at an; rate bo brought into communication with those' 
who are locally interested in education." 

I^TEACT from Mr. TnrsKLL'8 Report. 

"The remedy I ehouLd propose, would be to empower guardians to 
make the sendiog of the Chilian of applicants for relief to some schoof 
a condition of receiving relief. In other words I would simply strike 
out the word '' not," in the third section of 18 and 19 Vict. c. 84. Of 
coarse a restriction should be placed o8 the ages between which the 
edacation should be compulsory on the parent, and regard being had to 
the usual ages at which children leave school. I fear the restriction 
conld only apply to the interval between 6 and 10. However, I 
would empower the guardians to extend that restriction to 1?, if they 
thought necessary, for it may be sately averred that such a power 
wmitd never be abused. Of course the condition would only be 
jutplicaUe where a fitting school within rcasonabre distance existed, and 
itatuA a sdiool conld fuTDish a dinner to the pauper child, ft should 
be done, as of course the guardians would make a proportionate re- 
duction in the relief to the parent. 

" In the first instance I think the guardians should only be em- 
powered to make education a condition of receiving relief, and sub- 
sequently when the practice of doing so had become general, the auditor 
might be empowered to strike out &oiii the relief list any payments for 
relief, where, without reasonable cause, parents had been relieved with- 
out sending their children to school. I have very little faith in tho 
desire of country boards of guardians generally to promote education. 
Many, I believe, are violently opposed to it. Only this week I visited 
a workhouse in which the gunrdiiinshadbeenoffered, by the clergyman, 
the present, for the union chapel, of an organ which was no longer 
wanted in the parish church. They rejected it, with the remark t£at 
they perhaps should be asked to engage a dancmg master next. 
Country boards of guardians are such powerfnT bodies in their respective 
district, that it is difficult and dangerous to run counter to their 
prejudices. But in any matter relating to education, I am satisfleii 
th^ it would be very unwise to place any dependence on their desire 
to extend education'. However, I think it wonld be the safest plan 
first to empower guardians to make education compnfsory on outdoor 
pauper children, and then, after seeing how this would work, in subse- 
quent years to adopt the more stringent plan." 

ExTK&CT from the Eeport of Mr. Hawlet, Poor Law Inspector for 
Dorset, Southampton, Surrey, Sussex, and Wilts. 
"Though steps were taken to give Mr, Uenison's Act, the 18 &. 19 
Vict. cap. 34, publicity amongst the poor by issuing hand bills, and 
giving instructions to the relieving officer to difiuse and explain its 
provision In their respective districts, no advantage has hitherto been 
taken of it by the poor themselves, and the guardians have met it with 
such passtve discouragement, that I believe there are few, if any, 
instances in the unions in this district in which it has become operative. 
The point on which the efficacy of the Act really hung, was making 
educatifm a condition of relief, for the guardians could not, with justice 
or propriety, have withheld relief from any poor person actually in a 
state of destitution, and there could he nothing hMsh or oppressive in 
requiring, that if such poor person received relief, be must, at the same 
time, consent to his children receiving instruction in any school to be 
chosen by himself. 
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" Another fftnlt apparent on the Act \tta its permisBiTe and dis- 
cretionary instead of imperative character, for nDfortanately there is a 
tendency on the part of rural ^ardiana, whenerer a proposition for tho 
advancement of education ie brought forward, to inquire, not what 
benefite will result from it, but what it will coat to carry it out, and 
wheiiever it ie found that it is calculated to make an increase in their 
expenditure, however inconsiderable, it is almost sure to be met by s 
negative. This illiberal policy ia based on a very sbort-sighted view 
of the question which prevents them from seeing (hat by raising the 
moral condition of the pauper a reduction rather than an increase of 
expenditure will ultimately be effected, and they are not even supported 
in their opposition by thrifty and prudential grounds, for they well 
know that any additional taxation of rateable property is certain even- 
taally to be thrown upon the landlord. For these reasons I am of 
opinion that the Act instead of being permissive should have been 
made imperative, by providing that whenever any poor persona required 
relief for their children, it should be allowed on the condition that every 
child between the ages of 4 and 16, for whom relief was required 
should bo sent to a school chosen by the parents and approved of by 
the guardians, and that when suitable employment could be provide 
for it, by which it might earn its own livelihood, that then ibe com- 
pulsory edacation should cease together with the relief." 

EzTBAcT from Mr. Cumin's Report. 
"In tho first place, there is an Act of Parliament which permits tho^ 
guardians to pay tho school-pence out of the rates. According to tho 
opinion of the relieving officers and many othei^, if the grant of out- 
door relief was made to depend on the child attending school, every 
such child might be educated. Indeed, I have ascertained that in the 
few parishes where the practice obtains, it answers admirably. Aud it 
is obvious that such a plan secures tho co-operation of the parent in 
enforcing school attendance ; for unless the child attends, neither it nor 
its parents ought to be entitled to an allowance. But unfortunately 
. this Act of Parliament is never acted upon in my district, aud until 
the payment out of the rates is made compulsory, it never will be acted 
upon. And this is the change which is advocated by all the most 
enlightened friends of education." 

K iny suggestion be adopted, the 18 & 19 Victoria, cap. 31i 
may be altered as follows : 

Whereas it is necessary that means be taken to provide 
- education for the young children of poor persons wbo are relieved 
out of the workhouse : Be it enacted by the Queen's moat 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same : 
Q^^<*ni I. That the guardians of any upion or any parish in England 
relief Co wherein the relief to the poor is administered by a Board of 
diin pow^ Guardians ehaU and they are hereby required to grant relief for 
^IriSS %a- ^ purpoee of enabling cmy child or children, between the ages 
^^^, o/i and 15, of any poor person la/wfully relieved out of the 
irm. workhouse, to receive educaiion in any school to be approved by 

Ute Poor Law Board for such time (md under such conditiont 
08 the said Poor Law Board ahaU see Jit 
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II. That the Foot Law Board akall from time to tvme issoe Poor i<* 
their orders to regulate the proceedings of the guardians with ^^,^^ 
refereoice to the mode, time, or phtce in or at wMch sach relief fJ^J^S^ 
Bhall be given or soch edaeation received, and the amount of^^^ 
sehool-pence to be paid. 

III. That the said guardians shall and they are Acre&y Bodi «dnea- 
reqaired to impose as a condition of out-door relief, that such condition It 
education shall be given to any child of the person requiring '^^^ 
relief 

IV. The cost of the relief so given for the education of any cortof 
such child shall be charged to the same account as the other ^^^ to 
relief granted by the said guardians to the same poor person, Soi^Tm 
and may be given by the said guardians, and recovered by them ^^"^ 
as a loan, under the same circumstances and in like manner as 

such other relief 

V. Provided always, that no child admitted to any school conseiencB 
wider the jnwisiojis of this Act shall be required to learn 
therein or dsewliere any distinctive religious creed, catechism, 
orformidary, or to attend any partieula/r Sunday school or place 

of religious worship to which the parejits or survivvng parent, 
or tiie person having the care of aucft child shall in writing 
signed by such parents, parent, or person, a/nd attested by one 
vritTieaa and addressed to tli^ trvsteea, manages, or proprietors 
thereof, object. 

I have required the education of the children to be made a 
condition, not of relief, but of out-door relief Oufc-door relief is 
against the principle of the Poor Law Amendment Act. Practi- 
cally it does not exist in Ireland. A person who throws himself 
on the public for support, who reqxiires the public to feed and 
clothe his children, cannot complain if the public thinks fit also 
to educate them. He cannot complain if he is pub on the same 
footing as the indoor pauper, and we impose education on the 
childr^ of the indoor pauper. 

The Poor Law Board when they introduced this clause 
into Mr. Denison'a Act, must have forgotten — 

First, that the Poor Law Amendment Act treats indoor relief 
as the rule, and outdoor relief as the exception. 

Secondly, that that Act expressly directs the children of in- 
door paupers to be educated, 

Thirdly, that, in compliance with the Act, they themselves 
order, without the slightest reference to the wishes of the parents, 
all the indoor pauper children to receive education for at leasts 
three hours a day. 

And fourthly, that, supposing the guardians to be sufficiently 
intelligent to wish an outdoor pauper child to be educated, and 
the parents to be brutish enough to object, that objection could 
at once be overruled by requiring the parents to enter the 
vorkhouse, and the child to go to the workhouse schooL 

But I have not made the education of the child a condition of 
the parents receiving any relief at all, because it would be bard 

n,gti7cdT:C00glc 
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to punish the children for the perrerseness of their parent ; nor 
is it necessary ; the condition wUl never be objected to. 

Mr. Kuddock thinks that the Poor Law Board have now 
the power to impoee this condition. Until the passing of t^e 
18 & 19 Vict, & 34, they had that power. But the 3rd clause, 
which forbids the imposition of such a condition, is generaL I 
do not think tha,t it leaves with the Poor Law Board a power 
which it expressly takes from the guardiana. 

Mr. Harry Chester proposes to extend Mr. Denison's Act still 
further, and to enable the Poor Law Guardians to pay, and the 
magistrates to order them to pay, the school pence for the 
children of the poor whom he calls semi-paupers, the poor, who 
though not in the receipt of relief, can establish their inability to 
pay those pence themi^elves. Questions 737, 738. 

To this plan there seem to be three decisive objections. In 
the first place it obliterates pro tanto the distinction between 
the pauper and the independent labourer. The semi-pauper will 
be in the situation of the labourer relieved under the old 
allowance system or under the old labour rate-system. Though 
earning wages, he will have to ask for money oa the ground 
of his destitution. Nothing can be more demoralising. Even 
the receipt, on the ground of poverty, of gratuitous medical 
relief is found to be a step towards pauperism. In the second 
place 1 believe that those among the independent labourers who 
are intelligent enough to value education will almost always be 
able to afford, what is the least part of its cost, the school 
pence"; and thirdly, we are told by almost all our witnesses, that 
the education which costs nothing is valued at nothing. Tliat 
only the man who pays for his child's schooling takes care that 
It attends r^ularly. 

The ignorance of the outdoor pauper children who have been 
at school, an ignorance which seems to be as general as that of 
those who have not been so, is to be attributed to the irregularity 
of their attendance. The child will not go to school voluntarily, 
and the parent will not force him. 

The question m to the pauper children is comparatively simpla 
To them the State is loco parentis, subject to all the parental 
duties, and invested with all the parental powers. 

But there is a class of children still lower, still more degraded, 
still more miserable, and still more mischievous. These are the 
offspring not of pauper, but of vicious, parents. 

" They are," says Mr. Cumin, p. 8, " without education, not 
'* because their parents cannot pay the school-pence, but because 
" they prefer to spend their money in the gin-shop : abandoned 
" from their easiest infancy, they either die of starvation or pick 
" up a precarious subsistence by petty depredations." . . . 

" Their parents are so dissipated, their homes are so wretched, 
" the influences to which they are exposed are so demoriilizing 
" that unless taken away from home they must inevitably be 
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" roioed. It is idle to attempt to teach a starving child ; it is 
" rain to iBcalcate duties or to fdrmsh instruction, unless the 
" circumstances of the person instrudted are such as to allow 
" him to practise the one or to employ the other ;" pp. 23, 29. 

No extension of Mn Benison's Act wiU reach them, for their 
parents do not ask for relief, and indeed are not legally sus- 
ceptible of it So far as they have been convicted of crime they 
are subject to the penal junsdictioa of the Reformatory Acts, and 
are out of the scope of this Commission. 

Those convicted of vagrancy fall under the 20 & ^1 Vict, 
cap. i8, commonly called Mr. Adderley's Act 

I extract &om Mr. Stephen's Draft Report, pp. 41, 42, 43 its 
material provisions. 

"II. Industrial Schools. — Upon tLe application of the nunsgars of 
any school iu which indiutrial training ie provided, and in which 
children are fed u well aa taught, the Committee of CouncO may 
certify that Buch school ie an indaatrial Bchool. The Committee miwt 
within a month publish a notice of the certificate in the London 
Gazette, and muet direct an annual report to be made of the Gondition 
of auch schools. If the report ia not eatisfaclory, they may withdraw 
tbe certificate.* If any child ia taken into custody on a charge of 
vagrancy, the justices may, if the parent or guardian cannot at once be 
fonnd, send him to any certiBed industrial school for a week whilst 
iaqniries are made,| after which he may, on full inquiry, either be 
delivered up to hia parent on hia giving an aeaurance in writing that he 
will be responsible for his good behaviour for twelve months, or, in 
delault of such assurance, be sent to any certified industrial school for 
bb training and education for auch period as the magistrates may think 
necessary. The managers may allow children to sleep at the hoosea of 
any respectable persons ; but if they abscond from the school, or 
neglect their attendance, tiiey may be sent back and detained there, 
and persona inducing them to abscond ore liable to a fine of 2/.^ If 
there is any such school in the county conducted on the principles of 
the religious denomination to which the child belongs it ia to have the 
preference to all others.^ The parent has a discretion as to the school 
to be Belected.U and the child may be discharged if a suitable employ- 
ment ia provided for it,T or if good security is found."' No person 
can be detained in an indastrial school after 15 yeara of age agaiuBt, his 
wilLff The parents tnay, upon complaint of the managers, be made to 
pay any sum not exceeding 3<. a week for the child's maintenance, ft 

Ministers of the religious persuasion of the inmates may have access 
to the children at certwn fixed hours of the day.§§ 

The lud granted to certified indnstrial schools by the Committee of 
pouncil is as follows : — 
(1.) One-half of the rent of the premises in which industrial instruc- 
tion is earned on. 
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(2.) One-third of the cost of tools ftnd of raw material for UbouF. 

(3.) Five sbiUinga per annum per indaatrial scholar according to tb« 
average number under industrial instruction throughout the 
year preceding the date of inspection. 

(4.) The ordinary rate for the parcbaae of books, maps, and 
apparatus. 

(5.) The ordioarjr rate in augmentation of any certificated teacher's 
salary. 

(6.) The sum of 6d. a day, up to a maiimum of 7/. 10*. for every 
child received during the year preceding the date of inspection 
• into the eatahlishment, under an order of the justices for its 
permanent detention, or who shall have been detained therein 
under such an order throughout the whole of the samo 
year. 

(7.) Grants for building schools intended to be certified under the 
Industrial Schools Act will also be made, on the usual terms 
as regards the previous approval of plans, specifications, 
estimates, title, and conveyance in trust, and at a rate not 
exceeding half the approved expenditure, nor 30/. per bed for 
which proper space is provided. 

(8.) Grants will be made for building (instead of an allowance for 
rent) in those cases only where the permanent provision of 
premises appears to be thoroughly adequute, and where 
circumstances in all respects are favourable to the under- 
taking. 

I have not beeo able to ascertain the number of schools certi- 
fied under that Act, the number of children received in them, or 
the expenditure incurred. I am informed, in general terms, tliat 
it is inoperative. 

The causes of its failure appear to be, first, the nature of the 
fund from which its expense is defrayed ; and secondly, the 
narrow limit witbiu which the class subject to its operation ia 
contined. 

1. The greater part of the expense must be supplied by volun- 
tary benevolence. Voluntary benevolence is an admirable 
instiTiment when it ia wielded and directed by religious zeal. 
It will build churches, send out missionaries, and establish 
denominational schools ; but it will not provide gaols or police. 
Hr. Adderley's Act is, in &ct, a Police Act, and its expense, like 
that of all other measures of police, ought to be defrayed by 
g^eral or by local taxation. 

An attempt, indeed, is made to throw part of the expense oa 
the parents by authorizing the managers to enforce from the 
Barents a weekly sum not exceeding 3s. A board of guardians, 
who have a staff of officers and act under general rules, can exacfc 
such payments ; but it is not to be supposed that a local com- 
mittee of unpaid philanthropists will do so, 

I fed, no doubt that penal industrial schools ought, like gaols, 
and bridewells, houses of correction, and all other penal insti- 
tutions, to be erected, maintained, and managed by the county. 
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2. Secondly. An order to qualify itself for nukintenance and 
education under the Act the child must iteelf commit a legal 
offence and be legally convicted. The principle applied is 
that of cure. If it be possible it would, of course, be better to 
apply that of prevention. For this purpose the m^strate 
must be empowered to send to the Industrial School not 
merely children convicted of vagrancy, but children whose un- 
happy condition will necessarily make tiiem vagrant. 

The objections to the Act are well summed up in Miss Car- 
penter's answers to the ragged school questions, pp. 11, 12, 13. 

" First, there is a want of proper provision for the pecuniary support 
of the schools. Tbis is a very serious hindrance. Benevolent indi- 
viduals may be willing to do much iwtlt in time and money, but it 
cannot be expected that many will be found who both cau and will 
eotirely maiatain 40 or 50 children sent by magistrates, for a year, 
before receiving onytliing for their food and clothing, and then only 
3>. a week, or 7/. 10s. per annum — not half of what ie aUowed for 
every convicted child sent to a reformatory. Half of the rent is tdso 
given, and a trifle towards the providing industrial work, with a 
capitation of Ss. per annum for each induBtrial scbolar. Fersona con- 
templating the establishment of a certified industrial scbool must 
prepare premises, engage suitable officials, make provision for intel- 
lectual and industritd training, furnish the house, and complete every 
arrangement, before the school can be certified. Nothing will be given 
towards the salaries of teacbers, unless they happen to be certificated, 
for the Committee of Council on Education decline to educate this 
elatt. All this presents a great obstacle to the eatablielunent of 
Khools, as well as a difficulty in carrying them on. 

" Secondly, the provision that the manners are to obtain the pay- 
ments of the parents is most objectionable. It establishes a wrong 
relation between the parents and managers, and is so annoying, that it 
will be felt by most persons to be preferable to give up the money to 
be so obtained, rather thaa to incur tbe odium of thus collecting petty 
payments. In the Bristol school, weekly visits to tbe parents have not 
obtained anything from more thaa one out of four, and in that case tbe 
fathor was living separated from his wife, and was previously allowing 
her Zi. a week for the boy, which was diminished by the magistrates to 
2i. &d. to be paid to the school. 

" The third and most serious difficulty arisea from the restriction 
of the terms of the Act to sucb children as are ' taken into custody on 
a charge of vagrancy under any local or general Act' 

" Unless mi^strates are actuated by a great anxiety to work ont the 
Act, which will make them regard rather the spirit than the precise 
letter of the law, it will remain, as at prraent, virtuaUy a dead letter. 
The Vagrant Act will not of itself prove sufficientj for even in cases 
where magistrates have expressed their fuU willingness to bring it to 
bear on this class of children, they have not felt that they could 
empower the poUee to carryit out. " 

Miss Carpenter has not contented herself with pointing out 
the objections to the Act. She has proposed a remedy. 
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" How, then, ca« the Act be adapted to carry ont tke principle of 
prevention on which it is founded 7 

"FIrBt. As the Act is intended to carry out an action which has 
not hitherto been brought to bear on thoee of the population who are 
preparing themselves to be paupers and criminals, there must be a 
distinct clanee defining those who are the subjects of it. 

" The fifth clause of the Bill, as originally prepared and brought in 
by Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Adderley, and Mr. Headlam, would 
answer the purpose. 

" ' V. The police raay take into custody any child who may be found 
begging or committing an act of vagrancy, and also any child who moff 
be found wandering in the gtreets or highways, or sleeping therein at 
night, and not having any home, or settled place of abode, or proper 
guardianship, or any lawful or visible means of subsistence ; or any 
child frequenting a house of ill-famo, or any child found drunk or 
disorderly.' 

" Secondly. Aa originally proposed by the first Reformatory Con- 
ference, and inserted in the first draft of the present Act, the parish 
shall pay a sum for maintenance to the managers (3f. per week), 
recovering the whole, or part, from the parents, if any, or, if not, front 
the parish to which the child belongs. ' 

" Such an arrangement is in accordance with the spirit of the English 
law, by throwing the burden of local neglect or uncorrected evil on the 
district itself. The recovery of payment from the parents would thus 
be more efiectively and certainly carried ou^ and the parish authorities 
would be stimulated to prevent any children who are receiving relief 
from subjecting themselves to police interference, 

" Thirdly. The Committee of Council on Education shall not, as at 
present, make any gr^nt for maintenance to tlie muiagers, but shall 
give h^f the expenses of rent and instruction, as originally provided in 
the Minute of June 18S6. 

"A Parliamentary grant for the edncation of the people ought to be 
exclusively confined to that very object, and not one penny of it ought 
to be expended on the maintenance of individual children. But the 
children of this class have an equal right with others to help in edu- 
cation, and on the principle of aid in proportion to voluntwy efforl^ 
the mui^era of industrial and ragged schools are entitled to a double 
portion of help, instead of none, for intellectual instruction." 

The clause cited by Miss Carpenter is perhaps too large. 
The words in italics ought, I thinic, to be omitted. Nor do 
I think that the Privy Council ought to pay any part of 
the rent. I would assimilate the industrial school to the work- 
hoiise Bchool, which receives from the Government Grant the 
whole salary of the master or mistress, but receives nothing 
more. In other respects I approve of Misa Carpenter's sugges- 
tions. 

The only other kind of schools applicable to the children whom 
I am considering, are the ra^ed schools. 

Ordinaiy schools require the payment of school-pence. 

They require the children to be decently clothed, to be orderly, 
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and, to H certain extent, to be regular. It is supposed that 
there are children, — 

1. Whose parentfi cannot pay or 'will not pay. 

2. Whose parents cannot or will not keep their children 
decently clothed. 

3. Who are so ill conducted as to be excluded &om ordinary 
schools. 

M.r. Cumin, who had ample opporinnities of examining into 
n^ed schools at Bristol and at Plymouth, and used them dili- 
geatly, has given to us the fullest information, aa to ragged 
schools, which we have received. 

I extract its most material parts, pp. 30-1-2-3-4-5-6. 

" It is alleged that there is a clasB of parents, occupying a position 
between the outdoor paupers and those ordinary labourers who send 
their children to school and pay for tliem, and that this cUse being 
unable to pay the school-pence, send their children to no school at all. 
Moreover, that there is a class of children — chiefly the offspring of 
vicions parents — who cannot obtun admission into the ordinary schools, 
but who will of their own accord attend school, if it were only open 
to them. 

" In order, therefore, to prove the necessity of such schools, it mast 
be proved : — 1st, that a class of parents exist who, not being outdoor 
paupers, cannot afford to pay the school-pence for their children at the 
ordinary day schools ; or, 2nd, a cIobb of children so badly clothed or 
so badly conducted that they cannot be admitted at the ordinary 
day schools ; or, 3rd, a class of children whoso peculiar temperament 
will not brook the regularity of discipline or of attendance required at 
ordinary schools, but who, nevertheless, are willing to attend a ragged 
school, — fitfully indeed, but regularly enough to confer upon them a 
substantial benefit. I exclude the case of outdoor paupers, becanse 
those whom I examined seemed to be satisfied that the only reason why 
the outdoor paupers sent their children to ragged schools was because 
they could not afibrd the school-pence ; and the Legislature has pro- 
vided the means for the outdoor pauper attending the ordinary schools, 
by permitting the guardians to pay for their education out of the poor 

" Finding it difficult to ascertain the precise facts from the persona 
interested in the success of these institutions, I made inquiries for 
myself. For this purpose I not only visited the various schools, but 
I questioned each individual child in some of them. I saw some of the 
parents, and I examined the school hooka, in order to ascertain the 
class in attendance. 

" Now, I consider it to be clear that the parents whose children 
attend ragged schools belong to precisely the some class as those who 
attend the ordinary schools. In proof of this I subjoin a list of occu- 
pations, derived from the School books of two schools — the one a 
National, the other a r^ged school : — 

"Ragged School. — ^Labourer, washerwoman, pensioner, tailor, mason, 
lamphghter, shoemaker, chair-maker, tinman, navvy, brickmaker, fisher- 
man, stoker, stonecutter, chimney-sweep, platelayer. 

" National School. — Cabman, labourer, porter, sailor, shopkeeper, 
carpenter, policeman, moulder, pensioner, maltster, mason, tailor, 
groom, FrCnch-polisher, charwoman, blacksmith, wheelwright, horse- 
artilleryman. 

" If any confirmation were needed to prove the identity of the claasos, 
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it may be found ia the fact that the outdoor pauper childrea, who form 
B large portion of thoao who attend ragged BchoolB, attend in large 
niunbers British and National echools. Thus, at Bristol, out of 518 
as manj as 257 attend National echoola, and 50 attend Britieh schools ; 
whilst at Fljnioutli, out of 591, as many as 147 attend National schools, 
and 83 British schools. The real difference between the parents who 
send their children to the ragged schools and litOBe who send them to 
the ordinary schools consist not in their occupation, nor in dieir 
poverty, but in their moral character. 

" In fact, the ragged school boys and girls are composed of three 
classes. They are the children of dissipated parentB,or of persons receiving 
outdoor relief, or of persons who could afford to pay, and who would 
pay if there were no ragged school — As to the first class : The most 
cursory conversation with the children themselves will prove the dissi- 
pated character of their poi'ents, and this ia strikingly confirmed by the 
evidence of the master or mistress, or any lady or gentleman who ia 
in the habit of visiting the homes of the children. Both at Bristol 
and at Plymouth it was an admitted fact that the parents of more than 
half the children were drunkards ; and, indeed, one of the leading 
members of the ragged school society stated as much, both to myself 
and at a public meeting. The reason why a dissipated parent prefers 
the ragged school to the other schools is obvious. Like many other 
parents, he acknowledges the necessity of education, but he would 
rather spend his peony on a glass of gin than on a week's schooling. 
Taking little interest, and exercising little control over his child, the 
drunkard takes no trouble to send his child to school regularly, or to 
provide it with clothes sufficiently clean to appear amongst other more 
respectable children. In good schools discipline and cleanliness are 
considered essentials, and the gross neglect of these leads to rejection, 
punishment, or expulsion. But the ragged schools overlooks these 
essentials. The boy or girl may attend when he pleases, he may be 
regular or irregular, and may come with filthy hands, undressed hair, 
and a costume no matter how odoriferous. Education is an excellent 
thing, if conducted on reasonable principles ; hut to suppose that boys 
or girls are to receive any real benefit by being taught their alphabet 
or to form their letters, for a few hours during the week, whilst they 
pass the larger portion of their time in the streets, or amidst scenes of 
the greatest profligacy, seems a little extravagant. There may, perhaps, 
he one or two cases in which, under such unpromising circumstances, a 
bey or girl has derived benefit from a ragged school, though I admit 
that I have been unable to discover any. There are, of course, many 
cases in which both boys and girls who, after being withdrawn from 
the contamination of a vicious home, and supplied with food, lodging, 
and instruction, have turned out extremely well. But 1 have been 
able to discover no case in which a boy or girl, allowed to live in a. 
scene of profligacy, has been permanently improved by attendance on a 
ragged day school. As in Uie upper classes, so it Is in the lower. 
Unless the parent co-operates with the schoolmaster, it is impossible to 
make children attend school ; no child will attend school of its own 
accord ; and unless they attend school with moderate regularity it is 
impossible they can receive any benefit. 

" With respect, therefore, to those children whose temperament will 
not permit them to attend with ordinary regularity, or whose oh- 
atreperous conduct and filthy habits preclude their admission to the 
ordinary schools, I believe that the benefit which they receive by 
attending ragged schools is too insignificant to justify the expense 
ioourrod by such separate institutions. 
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" The aeeoad cIbsb Attending ragged Kbooli consiBts of the children 
of oatdoor paupers, uid constitatea more than a third of the whale. 

" I must o^rre that these children are very often the Bona and 
daughters of widows or sick pereons. They are generally superior in 
nanners and dress to the children of dissipated parents, and are also 
more regular in their attendance. The parents themselvea, u I have 
■Ireadj observed, would greatly prefer to send their children to the 
ordinary day schools if they were able to do so without extreme self- 
denial, Aod the masters, both of National and British Schools, assured 
me that their manner and dress would entitle theoi to admission into 
their schools. And surely a man who considers the changes and 
chances of human life, or knows the history of some of these children, . 
bnt must regret that they are compelled by poverty to forego the benefit 
of attending a thoroughly good school. So far, then, as this second 
class is concerned, iJiere seems no ground shown for the existence of 
ragged schools. 

" The third class to be found in these ragged schools consists of 
ttiose who would attend an ordinary National ot British school, and 
pay the pence, if no gratuitous schools were open. In every one of the 
ragged schools which I visited some attempt was made to confine the 
class of children to the really destitute ; but I am bound to say, in none 
was the theory effectually carried into practice. In some indeed, the 
restriction was admitted to merely nominal. Considerable attention 
teemed to be paid to the rule in Bristol, but in Plymouth the complaint 
was loud amongst some of the schoolmasters, both National and British, 
that boys and girls were admitted to the ragged school who ought to be 
escloded. Thus, the master of one school told me that he had suSbred 
very severely from the action of the ragged school, and the mistress of 
sn infant school told me that at one time her room was emptied. 
There seemed to be disputes on the question between rival committees, 
and schoolmasters told me that it formed a common subject of discus- 
sion among them. From facts which came to my own knowledge, 
I bare no doubt that these allegations were substantially correct. I 
frequently found that the boys and girls at the ragged school had, 
according to their own account, been at National or British schools, 
and I actually read in the books of one endowed school the fact re- 
corded that boys regularly paying 2d, a week had lately attended the 
ringed school. I have myself seen a woman come in with a child to 
be entered at a British school prepared to pay the school-pence, having 
brought it from the ringed school ; and I may add that one clorgyman 
told me he lost one boy a month at least, for, he said, ' If my master 
' inflictB a punishment of which the boy or his parents do not approve, 
' he is at once told that the child will not come back, but will betake 
' himself to the ra^ed school.' 

" At Plymouth I discovered defects in the ragged schools more 
alarming. The numbers attending such schools were much lai^er thau 
at Bristol, and the schools themselves were inferior. I am bound to 
say that some of the committee seemed to feel the danger of so many 
children of varioua characters being mixed up together. There was 
certwnly^ great probability that they would corrupt each other. Nor 
was this fear unfounded, for upon inquiring at the police, I found that 
they had a list of thirteen in attendance at the ragged school who were 
Dnder the guidance of a certain notorious young thief — a creation of the 
^Hymouth workhouse, and that they formed a regular gang. I myself 
Mw one of the best known of these thirteen sitting in the school eating 
a crust of bread, who was pointed out to me by the master. It also 
appeared that some of these boys had been before the magistrates upon 
123. u 
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more than one occasion, and that the master had appeared at the bar 
and had b^ged them off. It occurred to acme that the better way- 
would have been to have sent all the wretched boys to a reformatory. 
At all events, the temptation to commit crime to which the poorest 
children are naturally exposed must be considerably aggravated by- 
being brought into contact with others who had already graduated in 

" Notwithsfanditig these facts, however, I was assured that juvenile 
crime had diminished since the establishment of ra^ed schools, Mid 
that this decrease was due to their influence. Unfortunately, however, 
this view is inconsistent with known facts. For though in Bristol this 
crime had diminished, in Plymouth, where the ragged school system 
is much more fully developed, it has largely increased. 

" If education has any effect in checking crime, it seems to be not 
through the ragged school, but through the ordinary day school and the 
reformatory schools." 

Struck with the strong case made by Mr. Cumin against ragged 
schools, I addressed a set of questions to Miss Carpenter, perhaps 
the ablest and the most successful of ragged school managers. 

I extract the most important questions and answers : — 

" 3. Why are r^ged schools necessary ? 

" R^ged schools are necessary, because without them an extensive 
class of the population of our large towns would be without any 
education, as they were before ragged schools were commenced. The 
existence of such a class has, I am aware, been doubted by many official 
persons. If these would take the trouble themselves to visit the homes 
of the children attending the ragged schools, and ascertain the real 
condition of the parents, and the state of the streets and courts in 
which they live ; or if they would examine persons practically con- 
nected with ragged schools, instead of being satisfied with the reports 
of those who only officially and occasionally visit them, they would no 
longer doubt. The fact is patent to all practically acquainted with tho 
subject, that, until there is a very great change in the social condition 
of our country, there is and mu»t be a large portion of the populatioa 
who are, from whatever cause, barely above starvation, and whose 
precarious means scarcely suffice for their daily bread, without the 
power of providing decent clothing or other necessaries ; also that the 
low morid, intellectual, and often physical condition of this class, 
necessarily perpetuates the same state of things, unless a helping hand 
is held out to the children to aid them to rise to a higher and bett«r 
life. This poverty and ignorance of the parents has a very lowering 
effect on the nature ajid actual condition of the children. They cannot 
attend the higher schools even if the needful pence were supplied 
them. I have frequently made this experiment, and always unsuccess- 
fully." 

Miss Carpenter then d^cribes eight families whose children 
attend her ragged school Of these three are outdoor paupers, 
and in another the father and mother are professional thieves. 
The four others I extract : — 

" ' B. — This family has very much excited my interest The parents 
are industrious and cleanly, but very pooi*. The father is a shoemaker 
and earns bnt small wages, as he is not a first-rate workman. The 
mother is a delicate youug woman, but endeavours to assist her 
husband by shoe-binding ; the cares of her family, however, prevent 
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ber doing much eewing. The eldest boy is &ve years otd ; there ftr« 
three younger girls ; and the mother is expecting an increase of family. 
Three children attend school, and are kept scrupulously clean and neat. 
From being dented the proper necessaries of infant life the children 
are stunted, and present the appearance of large sized dolls more than 
children.' " 

" ' C. — The parents work at tailoring, and are employed by a whole- 
sale clothes shop in Bristol. The wages are miserably small, and they 
tell me that th^ are often compelled to work two or three nights a 
week to keep theraselveH and their children from starvation. The 
children are too ynuag to be of any service as yet to them. The 
mother keeps the children clean by washing their clothes after they 
arc in bed at night. The father has told me that if it were not for 
our school his children would be running the streets in idleness, as it 
would be utterly impossible to pay for their schooling.'" 

"'B, — Father a flyman earning about 5«. or 6», per week ; mother 
a Bhoe-binder. This family live in a wretchedly- dirty room ; it almost 
sickens one to enter it. There are five children, who are usually in 
rags. The mother says it is impossible for her to attend more to the 
apartment or her children, as she would lose too much time, and be 
unable to support her family, as her husband's earnings will scarcely 
provide bread for so many children. She appears very thankftil to be 
allowed to send her little ones to school,' " 

" ' X, — When these children first entered the school their appearance 
was so repulsive as to make the other children shrink from them. 
They are little girls, one five and the other six years of age. They 
had only frocks on, no article of under clothes whatever, and one of 
them was obliged to hold this with both hands to prevent its falling 
off her. Their faces were dirty, and their hair matted and clung 
round their head in bunches for want of combing. I never remember 
seeing any children look so utterly wretched and filthy. Before I 
could allow them to take their seats I was obliged to send them with 
a monitor to be washed, combed, and get frocks sewu. It took the 
girl one hour and a half to do this, so fearfully dirty and ragged were 
they. They were at first very unruly and dull, hut after a time pre- 
sented quite a different aspect, and though still ragged there was a 
quiet attentive manner that pleased me very much, and occasionally 
gave proofs of intelligence that I had little expected. They live in a 
dirty hovel in a court in Kedcross Street. The father is a twine 
maker and the mother sells ireestones. I visited the eldest girl when 
ill, and shall never forget the scene. The father was sitting on the 
ground at work, the sick child lay on a bundle of rags in the comer 
of the room, and the mother was vainly endeavouriag to make the 
little invalid eat some coarse fish. There was only one chair, and that 
was broken, so I stood and talked with them. As I gazed round uptm 
the miserable place I could quite understand the poor child's anxiety 
to return to school, and felt thankful that such an institution was opea 
to her." ' 

These cases prove the truth of Miss Carpenter's statement that 
there are parents whose poverty, whatever be its cause, prevents 
their paying the school pence. 

In the two first instances, the poverty does not arise from 
misconduct. But I cannot believe that, if it were not for the 
ragged school, the children need be " running the streets in idle- 
ness." AH our evidence shows that where the children are 
unobjectionable they are never refused admifision into the paying 
- ■■- :-.':| 2 
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schools merely becauae the parents cannot pay the sdiool pence. 
Either the managers receive them without payment, or benevolent 
persons are found to pay for them. No diarity is so easy, so 
cheap, or so attractive as the payment of school pence. It g^ves 
no trouble, it is not likely to be abused, and it costa only 6s. 8ti. 
a year per child. 

The two last cases seem to be cases of misconduct. The 
parents are obviously either indifferent to the welfare of their 
children, or care for it bo little that they give themselves ho 
trouble aboiit it. They like to get their children oat of their 
way, but will not take the care of their persons, which is 
necessary to their reception in a paying school. These are the 
children who, to use Miss Carpenter's words, " cannot attend the 
" higher schools, even if the needful pence were supplied them." 

But such families seem to contribute a small proportion of the 
ragged school scholars. The bulk of those scholars appear to be 
children either of outdoor paupers or of persons who can send 
their children to paying schools, and who would do so if there 
were no ra^ed schools. 

The former of these classes ought to be educated by the 
guardians. The latter would be educated, and better educated, 
in the paying schools. 

On the whole it is clear that great caution must be used in 
the assistance of ragged schools. This seems to he the feeling of 
the Privy Council 

By the Minute of the 2nd June 1856 the Privy Council 
offered to the ragged school managers to. pay half the rent, to pay 
one-third of the cost of tools and raw material, to grant 
books, && on the same terms as to other schools, to grant 50s, 
a year capitation money on the average attendance for each 
chOd fed, and to grant half of the salaiy agreed to be paid 
by the managers to every master and to every assistant master, 
in any r^ged or reformatory school, in the following ratio : — 

For any number of inmates not exceeding 25, 1 master; 

Between 25 and 50, 1 master, 1 assistant. 

An additional assistant to be allowable for every 25 additional 
inmates above 60 ; and an additional master (instead of an 
assistant) for the first 25 inmates after every 100; these allow- 
ances giving 1 master and 3 assistants as the ordinary staff for 
eveiy 100 inmates. 

Every master, if untrained, to he upwards of 25 years old 
and every assistant upwards of 18 years old. Industrial instruc- 
tors may be counted as assistante. 

If the salary agreed by the managers to be paid to an assistant 
exceed half of that of a master in the same school, the excess 
not to be reckoned in calculating the sum to be reimbursed by 
the Committee of Council on Education. 

But they required — 

1. The school to be industrial. 

2. The scholars to be taken exclusively from the criminal or 
abandoned classes. 
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3. The ability anil character of the achoolmaster and assistants 
to be satisfactory, and to reported as such every year by Her 
Majesty's Inspectors. 

4. Habits of obedience, cleanliness, and order to be enforced. 
These terms were varied by a Minute of the 31st December 

1857. 

By that Minute the managers of ragged schools must certify, 
ajid the inspector must report, that the children attending the 
school are of a class which cannot be associated with children of 
respectable labouring men. 

The capitation money is reduced to 5^. per annum per indus- 
trial scholar, according to the average number in attendance 
during the year. 

Instead of a grant equal to half the teacher's salary, only the 
usual augmentation is given, depending on his certificate. 

The object of these changes was to extinguish the ordinary 
ragged schoola, as such. 

" Bagged schools," says Mr. Lingen in his circular of the 30th 
January 1858, enclosing this Minute, " are to be regarded as 
" provisional institutions, which are constantly tending to be- 
" come elementary schools of the ordinary kmd, or industrial 
" schoola certified under Acts of Piirliament." 

The expectations of the Privy Council have not been confirmed. 
The ragged schools have not become either reformatories or 
certified industrial schools, under Mr. Adderley'a Act, nor have 
they in any numbers become ordinary paying schools. 

Miss Carpenter asks for large additional aid. Slie says : — 

" There is an underlying etratum whicTt never haa been, and 
never will be, reached by the common pay schools. Ragged schools 
only have touched that class, hut inefficiently, from want of proper aid. 
To do the work well, ragged schools must be good, and if good they 
are very expensive, and cannot be permanently supported by ordinary 
means. For the good of the country, as well as a matter of justice, 
rt^ged schools should be efficiently helped by the Committee of Council 
on Education." 

Bat when we come to particulars, the iurther aid which eho 
requests is small. 

She says, in answer to question 5 : — 

" Bagged schoola have abundant inspection, foV the education^ 
department is inspected and reported on, though Eot helped. IVe ash 
FOB ED0OATIONXL HELP, SO given at to suit the wants of the school. 
The Minute of June 1856 entirely met our requirements, and we 
ask for the restoration of that Minute, without the feeding clause, 
which was intended for the Industrial Feeding Schools, those now 
certified." 

Now the only dififerences between the Minute of 1 856, which 
Miss Carpenter admits to have been sufficient, and that of 1857, 
which she declares to be insufficient, are, the reduction of the 
capitation money from 50«. a year for each child fed to 5s. a year 
for each child, whether fed or not, and the reduction of the grant 
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for salaries of mastera and aesistant roasters to the annual aug- 
mentation of a master's salary dependent on his certificate. 

Miss Carpenter approves of the first of these alterations, she 
asks for the restoration of the Minute of 1856, only so far as 
Fespects the salaries of masters and assistant masters. 

I think that her request ought to be complied with. 

The ragged school diildren require more instruction than ordi- 
nary children, and different instruction. Their ill-directed intel- 
lects and perverted feelings demand more treatment and peculiar 
treatment. They must be tamed as well as taught. The culti- 
vated young man who brings a first-cla^s certificate from a 
training college, and has derived his experience from a model 
school, shrinks from contact with such wild animals. The only 
masters whom snch schools can obtain are either uncertificated, 
and, thepfore, entitled under the Minute of 1857 to no augmen- 
tation, or with low certificates, and, therefore, entitled only to a 
small augmentation. Pupil-teachers there are none, for the ragged 
school does not produce them. It is perfedJy true, therefore, 
that the ragged schools receive, as far as mere instruction is con- 
cerned, little assistance from the Privy Council 

The promoters of ragged schools maintain, and the Privy 
Council, by requiring a certificate that the children are of a cla^ 
which cannot be associated with children of respectable men, 
admits that there is a class to whom ragged schools alone are 
open. No children deserve more pity. They are ignorant and 
miserable, and will become vicious and criminal under the irre- 
sistible influence of the circumstances in which the misconduct or 
the misfortune of their natural protectors have placed them. 

No managers deserve more sympathy and more admiration 
than the earnest self-denying men and women who, in the words 
of Mr. Cumin, " devote their time, energy, and fortune, to the 
" elevation of the lowest classes in the country."* 

I hope much from the amendments that I have proposed in 
Mr. Dennison's and Mr. Adderley's Acts. They will provide for 
the pauper, the vagrant, and the abandoned children If the 
Privy Council will give to the ragged schools the small addi- 
tional aid now asked for, education will be within the reach of 
t^e children, not comprised within these classes, who cannot be 
admitted to the ordinary schools. 
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I now oome to— 

C. — The iMPaovEMENT of Factobt and Pehjtwobk ScHooia 

It was not until the beginning of the present century that the 
British Legiskture admitted that childmi have rights, and then 
the lecognitioD was timid and tentative. 

The &st Sir Robert Peel brought in and carried the 42 Geo. 3. 
c 73, for the preaervation of the health and morals of appren- 
tices employed in cotton and voollen mills and factories. It 
forbad the employment of apprentices in such mills and ketones 
for more than 1 2 hours a day, and it enacted, — 

" That every such apprentice shall be iuBtntcted, in some part of 
every working day, for the first four years at least of liis or her appren- 
ticeship, in the usual hours of work, in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
or either of them, according to the age and abilities of such apprentice, 
hj some discreet sai proper person, to be provided and paid by the 
master or mistress of such apprentice, in some room or place in such 
mill or factory to be set apart for that purpose ; and that the time 
hereby direct^ to be allotted for Buch ioBtrnction as aforesaid, ahtdl be 
deemed and taken on all occasions as part of the periods limited by this 
act, during which any auch apprentice shall be employed or compelled 
to work." 

In 1819 the employment of children undtir the age of fiin© 
years in cottou mills and factories was prohibited. But the 
educational clauses of the 42 Geo. 3., were not extended to them. 

These acts were a great advanca The first of them protected 
children, being apprentices, against their masters. The second 
protected all children against their parents. 

No material change was made for above 20 years. 

At length the 3 & 4 WUI. 4. c. 103. (1833), the 7 Vict, 
c 13. (1844), and the 10 Vict, a 29. (1847), were passed ; these 
Acts, which are to he construed together, form the existing 
fectoiy law. 

A factory, within these Acts, is any bnilding wherein steam, 
water or other mechanical power is employed to work machinery 
employed in the manufacture of cotton, wool, hair, silk, flax, 
hemp, jute, or tow. 

Factories fbr the manii&cture of lace, hats, or paper, or solely 
employed for bleaching, dyeing, printing, or calendering, are ex- 
cepted from these Acta. 

No child under eight years can he employed, and no child 
under 13 years can be employed for more than six hours and a 
half in a day, or 10 hours on alternate days. A child working 
every day must attend school for three hours, a child working 
alternate days must attend school for five hours. 

The school is to be chosen by the parents, or, in their default, 
by the factory inspector. 

Parents neglectong to cause their children to attend school are 
liable to a penalty not, less than Bs. or exceeding 203. for each 
offence. 

Mill-occnpiers are subject to a penalty if they employ children 
without a certificate from a schoolmaster of their having pro- 
perly attended school 
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They miiBt pay to the schoolmaster such sum, not ( 
2(2. a week, or a penny in the shilling of the child's wages, as the 
inspector shall direct, and may deduct it from the wages. 

If tiie inspector shall be of opinion that any schoolmaster is 
unfit to instruct children hy reason of his incapacity to teach 
them to read and write, from, hia groaa ignorance, or from hia not 
having the books arid materials necessary to teach readijig and 
writvng, or because of his immoral conduct, or from his con- 
tinued neglect to fill up certificates, the inspector may derive 
him of the power of granting certificates. 

But he must name another Bchool within two miles of the 
&ctory, and either the schoolmaster or the mill-occupier may 
appeal to the Secretary of State. 

As the Bill passed the House of Commons it contained the 
following clause :— 

" Be it further enacted, that wherever it shall appear to any 
inspector that a new or additional school is necessary or desirable 
to enable the children employed in any factory to obtain the 
education required by this Act, such inspector is hereby autho- 
rized atid required to establish or procure the establishment of 
such school, by contract or otherwise ; and if the deduction 
herein-before autboiized, at the rate of one penny out of every 
shilling &om the wages of such children, shall be insufSdent to 
pay the expenses of such school, the employer or employers of 
such children shall pay the deficiency, each in the ratio of the. 
number of children in their employment, which deficiency shall be 
assessed by and paid to the inspector ; and every sum so paid 
by any employer may be deducted by suoh employer out of the 
poor rates which shajl next become due from such employer in 
respect of his factory ; and if such payment shall exceed the 
amount of the poor rates so due from such employer, the excess 
shall be reimbursed to him out of the poor rates of the town, 
pansb, or place iu which such fectory is rated, and every 
overseer of such town, parish or place, is hereby required to 
reimburse such employer accordingly : Provided nevertheless, 
that if it shall appear to the inspector that any considerable pro- 
portion of the children of 'any factory reside out of the parish, 
town, or place in which such factory is rated, it shall be lawful 
&>T such inspector to apportion, amongst ths parishes, towns, or 
places of such residency, the sum paid for any school by any 
employer ; and the overseers of such parishes, towns, or places, 
are hereby required to pay any sum so apportioned to such 
raaployers. 

" And be it further enacted, that if, upon any examination or 
inquiry, any inspector shall be of opinion that any schoolmaster 
or schoolmistress is incompetent, or in any vxiy unfit for the 
performance of the duties of that office, such inspector may 
dismiss such schoolmaster or schoolmistress, or by a general order, 
or by sucli other means as he may think proper, disallow or 
render null all tickets, certificates, or other vouchers of educatioii 
to be made or granted by such schoolmaster or schoolmistress,'' 
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The HoTiae of Lords sabstdtated for tiiis daOBO the followinf^ 
one: — 

" That whererer it shall appear to any inspector that a new 
" or additional school is necessary or desirable to enable the 
" children employed in any factory to obtain the education re- 
" quired by this Act, such inspector ia hereby authorized to 
" eatabliah or procure the establuhment of such school" 

As the House of Lords refused to the inspectors the means of 
raising the funds necessary to the establishment and maintenance 
of such schools, and the inspectors are unwilling to provide 
such funds out of their own pockets, the clause has become, b3 
the House of Lords seems to have intended it to become, 
inoperative. 

Children in silk mills need not attend school after the age of 
11. The result of this exception, according to Mr, Baker's report, 
April 30, 1859, p. 39, is that in his district only 47 per cent of 
the silkworkers can read. 

Mr. Homer was one of the fiwfcory inspectors first appointed. 
He performed that important duty for more than a quarter of a 
century. His fifty reports are fiill of the excellent results of the 
half-time factory education in the few factory schools that are 
good, and of its lamentable failure in the great majority. I 
extract the following passage from one of his last reports on the 
subject :• — 

" The Education Cla.dses of the Factohi Acts, 
" Among those who take an active interest in promoting the educa- 
tion of the children of the labouring clssHee, the subject of what, is 
caUed the half-time ty»tem, as exemplified in the Factory Acta, has 
been of Jate frequently discusaed, with reference to the applicability of 
the principle in other employments. It haa been confidently stated on 
various occasions that the long-tried experiment in the factories has 
proved a failure, and that, consequently, it afforde no encouragement to 
the extension of the system. Aa I know from long and extensive 
experience that such a statement, so far as my district is concerned 
(and there are more children employed in it than in any othcor) is to a 
great degree erroneous, and as I diould consider it a great misfortune 
for the cause of education among the labouring classes if such an 
opinion were to prevail, I take this opportunity of stating at soma 
length the views I have been led to form on this subject. 

" It is very true that a large proportion of the children employed in 
factories who obtain certificates of attendance at a school, in fulfilment 
of the letter of the enactments in the Factory Acts on that head, have 
received no instruction of any value. But for this the legislature is 
alone to blame, by having passed a delusive law, which, while it would 
seem to provide that the children employed in factories shall be edu- 
tated, contains no enactment by which that professed end can be 
secured. It provides nothing more than that the children shall on 
certain days of the week, and for a certain number of hours in each 
day, be enclosed within the four walls of a place called a school, and 
that the employer of the child shall receive weekly a certificate to that 
effect signed by a person designated by the subscriber as a schoolmaster 

* RcporU of Inipecton of FmuHei, April 30^ 1S5T> pp. 16, SI, 8S. 
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or schoolmiBtress. Not a word is eaid as to whftt the icBtmctioii ibtll 
be, and the lowest possible qualifications that could be applied for, 
teachii^ the rudiments of infaatine training are declu^ to be sufficient 
for the granter of the certificate. Power is given to the inaptictora to. 
see that the other parts of the Acts are substantially carried into effect, 
but, as regards this most important part, their right of interference has 
been strictly limited. They cannot require the removal of the children 
from a place which they see to be a mere mockery of education to a 
good school available on the spot, or within an easy distance. If the 
children are crammed into a cellar, and it is called a school, they must 
accept the certificates of the professed teacher therein. When such 
certificates are valid, it is not to be wondered at if ignorant parents, 
unable to appreciate the value of education, send their children where 
they can obtain the legal qualificatione for employment at the least 
expense. Then, as to the employer of the child, in nine cases out of 
ten he looks no farther than to the posseaeion of the legal certificate, 
and gives himself no concern about the nature of the education. 

"But it is not only in the miserable places above referred to that the 
children obtain certificates of school attendance without having re- 
ceived instruction of any value, for in many schools where there is a 
competent teacher, his efforts are of little avail ft'om the distracting 
crowd of children of all ages, from infants of three years old and 
upwards ; his livelihood, miserable at the beet, depending on the pence 
received from the greatest number of children whom it is possible to 
cram into the space. To this is to be added scanty school furniture, 
deficiency of books, and other materials for teaching, and the depress- 
ing efibct upon the poor children themselves of a close, noisome atmo- 
sphere, I have been in many such schools, where I have seen rows of 
children doinK absolutely nothing ; and this is certified as school 
attendance, and, in statistical returns, such children are set down as 
being educated. Even in many National and British schools, from the 
inadequate state of their funds, the evil exists of infants being ad- 
mitted with children of more advanced age, solely to make up the 
teacher's salary, makkig a direct and frequent communication between 
the teacher and the diild, that essential in education, wholly im- 
possible. 

" To ascribe, therefore, the uneducated state of a great proportion of 
the factory children to that provision of the law by which they can 
attend school'only half the day, is obviously an entire mistake ; if they 
attended such schools the whole day, the sole effect would be, that theii- 
prolonged confinement and wearisome inactivity would render the 
school still more hateful to them. 

" The only way in which the effect of the half-time system — the 
principle of combining school education with an industrial education in 
a waget-yieldiftg employment — can be fairly tested is when the chil- 
dren attend a thoroughly good and efficient school. Several such, 
attended by " half-timers," happily exist in my district, and then, as I 
■hall presently show, the half-time system, so far from having proved 
a failure, has been eminently successful. Multiply them, thereby 
extingiti^ mock schools, and the like good results will assuredly 
follow. 

" To know the moral good that has been effected by such schools, one 
must hear on the spot, as I have often done, the testimony of those who 
live among and employ the y<Ming people who have had the advantages 
of such truning, to their improved manners, docility, and orderly 
conduct. But I am able to adduce here couvincing proof of the sue- 
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tHK with vhich intelleetu&l training can be attended, by the fact that 
DDmeronJ children have riien to the rank of pupil-teaohers, the whole 
or greater part of the instruction which enabled them to pass the strict 
eumination foe that office having been received bj them while they 
were working as half-timers in a Mctory, and earning wftgee. 

"I sent last month to the maatera of some of the beat achoole in my 
district a circular letter, of which the following is a copy : — 

' Factory Inspectors' Office, 
'Sm, 'London, April 1857, 

'I REQUEST the favour of you to answer the following queries at 
joor earliest convenience ; — 

A. ' Have you now, or have you had in your school any pupil- 

tvachers ? 

B. * If yon have, whether any of them had attended your school 

(or another school) at the same time that they were working 
as half-timers in a &etory, and if so, how many ? 

C. ' How long each combined sDcb school attendance and factory 

employment ? 
», 'Whether, while working as half-timers, they received the 
instruction which enabled them to pass the examination for 
pupil-teachers ? ' 

' I remain, &c.* 
** I have received the following answers from schools where there 
are or have been pupil -teachers who have worked as half-timers in a 
factory : — 
From the Zion British School, at Lees, near Oldham. 

A. ' We have and have had fourteen male and one female pupil- 
teachers. 

B. ' Eight of the above attended my school as " half-timers." 

c. ' Their attendance as half-timers varied from one to four years. 

D. 'Five of the eight received the whole of their instruction while 
attending half-time, the other three attended part of the time all day.' 

"Mr. Atkins, the master of this school, adds, — 

" ' I have no hesitation in saying, that a child of average intellect, 
entering our school at nine years of i^ as a half-timer, and continuing 
till 13 years of age, would be able to pass the examination required of 
candidates for the office ef pupil-teacher, and many after a much shorter 
attendance. The number of children at present in our highest class is 
77, of which 47 are half-timers ; among the latter are the quickest and 
beat scholars in the school. I have at present 194 half-timers — 137 
boys and 57 girls.' 

" From the British School in Ancoats Street, Manchester : — 

"My informant is Mr. John Ashton JSicholls, the owner, with his 
bther, of a large cotton factory, by whose zeal this school was esta- 
blished, and by whose unwearied attention it has been brought to ita 
present excellent state. 

A, ' We have had pupil-teachers for ten years. 

B, ' We have had from the first, and including those now in the 
Khool, fourteen apprentices, eight of whom attended the school as 
pupils at the same time that they are working as short- timers. 

C. ' The time would vary from three years to one ; that is to say, so 
far as we know in our own school, hut I know some were short-timers 
attending inferior schools prior to their coming to ours. 

D. ' The eight boys were all short-timers when they became can' 
didatesfor apprenticeships, and they aii received the instruction that 
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eoMed them t» pau the examin&tion of Her M^jeet^'a Scbod tur-' 
specter in this ecfaool concurreatly with tlieir labour in the factories.' 

" Mr. Nicliolle adds : — 

' I have no hesitation in stating my deliberate opiaioa that the fact 
tory short-time system is the most favourable to the extension of 
education among the children of the working classes of any scheme yet 
devised ; and I am satisfied from my own experience that the progress 
of the children, on account of the regularity of their attendance, is as 
great, if it does not exceed, the progress of those who attend the whole 
day with the aTcrage regularity of National school children. I wish 
the system may be extended to every employment in which children are 
eng^ed. There is very often a difficulty to find boys who might- 
become candidates for the situation of pupil- teachers, whose parents 
will, or, in fact, can afford to let them work a wbole year without wages, 
which after aU may not be paid should the boy be nnsuccessful at his 
examination. This ia the great difficulty of the system, and therefore 
I have had to get boys whose parents are better off and able to maintain 
them through all contingencies.' 

" From the Master of the British School at Rycroft, near Ashton- 
under-Lyne ^7— 

'I am a teacher of more than 12 years' experience, eight of which I 
passed in charge of a large " voluntary " school in Manchester. I have, 
nevertheless, seen enough of the factory system of education to be firmly 
convinced that it is one of the greatest boons ever conferred by the 
Legislature upon the labourbg classes. It is obvious to me that, when 
carried out in connexion with the ,' Minutes ' of the Committee 
Council, it is capable, in the hands of an able and zealous teacher, of 
producing with great certainty the most valuable results. At Egerton, 
near Bolton, in the school of Edmund Ashworth, Esq., I had the oppor- 
tunity of fairly testing the thing. I there found, contrary to my 
expectations, that in the general average the half timers could be 
easily made to equal, if not surpass, the day scholars in attainments, 
whilst they in no degree fell behind them m cleanliness and general 
good behaviour. The compulsory attendance and regularity enforced 
by the Factory Act give the teacher immense power for good, and the 
pnpil -teacher system of the Committee of Council enables him to employ 
that power with three or fourfold effect. As evidence of what the 
factory system can do, I may mention that perhaps the best pupil- 
teacher whom we have in this school was a half-timer, and was brought 
direct from the mill to undergo an examination (which proved success- 
ful) for the office he now holds. So at Egerton, of the two pupil. 
teachers there, one, previously educated as a ialf-timer, was taken from 
the mill, and, with the aid of a little evening instruction, was also able 
to pass.' " 

I will add to his general remarks* the following detailed d&-- 
scription of some of the schools which he stigmatises. 

" (A. 9.) 47 children in a room, 18 feet by 12 feet. 

" (B. 90.) 62 children in a room, 18 feet by 14 feet. 

" (C. 22,1 50 children in a room, 16 feet by 14 feet. 

" (D. 54.) 62 children in a room, 18 feet by II feet. 

" (B. 129.) The master is 70 years of age ; he is able to teach read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic in a certain way, but altogether it may bq 
termed mere nominal teaching. 

'ReporliAjiTilsO, i851,p.lU13. 
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' "(C. 41.) In this school there are 62 fsctory children. The master 
received an iqjuiy in a mill, and therefore became a schoolmast«r ; he 
ia evidently incompetent to teach more than the mere elements of in- 
structi<m. The room ia a wretched building, exposed on tliree Bides, 
cold and damp. 

" (C. 61.) The master was a spinner in the factory, where he lost his 
Tight arm, and has since taken to teaching. He sets the copies with 
his left hand. I put him on to read a verse in the Chronicles, and he 
made three or four bad mistakes. His scholars were a little better 
than himself. I asked him to question them on a verse they had read 
in the New Testament,- and forthwith he began to preach in set phrases, 
without any explanation of the pass^e in hand. The children seemed 
all idle, and some evidently laughing at their master. 

" (E. 43.) The master, who is 73 years of age, is past work, and 
totally inefficient : no system. It is a wi'etchediy bad school. 

" (E. 24.) The master is self-taught, and formerly a soldier ; in no 
degree qualified for a teacher. The school-roon) is a dark, low cellar, 
in which I found 47 children, who were dirty, and bad little or nothing 
to occupy them, and consequently were noisy and disorderly. This 
may welt be classed among the numerous mock schools in this part of 
youp district. 

"(C, 81.) In this school 80 children were found crammed into a 
room 15 feet square. The master wanting in ability and energy ; the 
books dirty ; the room in a slovenly state, and used partly as a barber's 

" (B. 8.) This school is in a court, well known as one of the dirtiest 
places in the town, where every description of filth is accumulated. 
The children are crowded together in a small room, and the utter 
disregard of personal cleanliness equally evident in the master as in the 
children. 

"(B, 44.) Here there are 30 children in a room, 12 feet square, 
which is the kitchen of the house, the cooking aud household affairs 
being carried on at the same time. In the adjoining back room there is 
a hand-loom, and the desk or table for the children is an old door laid 
across some supports. 

" (B. 56.) The school is in the toll-house, the keeper of the toll-bar 
being also the schoolmaster, and 71 years of age." 

"(C. 76.) This school is in the upper room of a cottage, 18 feet by 
15, in which 33 children were assembled, there being also two large 
four-post bedsteads in it, and the beds had not been made at half-past 
two o'clock. The master had lost his right arm. 

" "(B. 106.) This school is in a room 15 feet square. The master 
had been a labourer, but bejng in bad health, turned schoolmaster. 
His wife assists, attending at the same time to her domestic duties. 

"(B. 98.) Room 15 feet square. The master has also the care of 
sheep, and being from home to-day, I found bis servant girl teaching 
the children. 

"(C. 60.) Room 15 feet square. The mistress or dame of the school 
66 years of age. She sits at her spinning-wheel while the children 
read to her. Her husband sets copies of writing on slates, as she 
herself cannot write. Her daughter is a weaver, and her loom takes 
up more than half the room. The old woman makes a deal of Ubonr in 
^talking to the children of what she knows. A. few Testaments are all 
the books they have, and one big Bible, which is a favourite, but rarely 
allowed to be read, as the children, she said, make such work with it. 
" " Out of the 427 schools in this district, 76 only, that is, not so much 
aa one-fifth, are good efficient schools ; 26 more are only tolerably 
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good } 146 are conBiderably iaferiof to these last ; 112 are so low m 
quality that the t«rm mdifferent ie better thaa tbey deserve ; and 66 
are not only of no value but positively miacbievoiH, as deceptions and 
a fraud upon the poor ignorant paieuts who pay the school fees. 
These are schools scattered over the whole of Lancashire, and a few of 
them in the four northern counties ; and from all we know it is more 
than probable that if a similar inquiry were instituted into all schools 
for the humbler classes throughout the country, the results would be 
very similar. The inspectors have no Qirect power to check the 
evasion of the true object of the law, even where a good school ia 
available. Wo may suggest and urge the duty of the owner of th« 
factory to use his influence to have the children removed from a bad to 
a good school where that is easily practicable ; but we can do no more. 
The Act (7 Vict. c. 15, sec. 39) gives us power to annul a school- 
master's certificate if we are of opinion that he is unfit to instruct 
children 'by reason of his incapacity to teach them to rend and write;' 
but under terms so undefined it is obvious that our power of interference 
amounts almost to nothing ; and if the school be held in a low damp 
cellar, we have no authority whatever to require that the children shi^ 
he removed to a proper school-room." 

Mr. Homer accuses the framer of the Act of 183S of indif- 
ference to education. " The imperfect provisions," he says,* " of 
" the Act of 1S33 prove the correctness of the statement which 
" I have often heard made, that in the dauses making atten- 
" dance at a school imperative, the passers of that Act had 
" education much less on their mind than the providing a 
" security against the children being employed in the factories 
" for a longer time than that to which the Act restricted their 
" daily labour. The so called education clauses enact no more 
" than that the children shall attend a school ; nothing is said as 
" to the kind or quality of the education which they are to 
" receive." 

This severe but well deserved censure applies to the Act of 
1833 only as it was mutilated by the House of Lords. The 
educational clauses as they passed the Commons were a reality ; 
the inspector was not merely authorized but required to establish 
factory schools wherever he thought them deairahle, and he had 
in the poor rate an unlimited fund for their creation and support. 
He could dismiss a master or disallow his certificates, if he 
thought him in any way unfit to peribrm his duties, and there 
was no appeal from his decision. Those who &amed the Act and 
carried it through the House of Commons may have thought the 
restriction of labour its principal object, but provided sufficiently 
for education. If Mr. Homer and his colle^uee had been armed 
with the powers which the House of Commons confided to tbe 
inqtectors, the factory children would now be among the best 
educated children in the labouring classes. 

There is something very melancholy and very touching in the 
words with which Mr. Homer, f then in the last year of his 
service, alludes to the failure of his efforts to improve the law, 

* ReFottA>rOctobeTlS55,p.l8. t R^nn, April 30^ ISC^ pp. Sands. 
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"I have ID many former reports brought the subject of orer-working 
prominentty forward ; I hare pointed out the -existence of the eril, and 
how punifdiment con be evaded ; I have shown the injustice to the 
miU-owner who strictly observes the limits, and the injury to all the 
workpeople who are not employed on piece-work, but receive weekly 
wages. I have also suggested remedies which might be applied without 
imposing any iresh restminte that would be onerous or even incon- 
venient to millowners who obey the law. But at there U eeidently no 
disposition, in any quarter, to have the glaring defects in the law 
corrected, it is unnecettary for me to enlarge npon this subject any 
more. I have also pointed out, at some length, in former reports, how 
the education of the childr^i, professedly provided for, is, in numerous 
cases, BJi utter mockery ; how the protection of the workpeople against 
bodily injuries and death from unfeoced machinery, abo professedly 
provided for, has become, practically, a dead' letter ; and how the 
reporting of accidents is, to a great extent, a mere waste of the public 
money. These defects in the working of ^e Factory Acts will I 
preaume continue ; for those who formerly took an active interest in 
this qtiestion. and those whom it most directly concerns, seem to be 
satisfied with the good which the factory legislation has done and is 
doing, notwithstanding these imperfections. I have felt it to be 
especi^y iacumbent upon me, on the present occasion, to call your 
attention to these defects in the law which its practical working have 
brought to l^ht, and which, at the same time, might be easily remedied, 
because, in ^1 probability, this is the last report which I shall make." 

If Mr. Homer be right in believing that there is no disposition 
in any quarter to have the glaring defects in the law corrected, 
we may think, as he thinks, that tSere ia no use in suggesting a 
remedy for those defects ; hut I trust that Mr. Homer is mis- 
tak^L I trust that the wise and courageous men who carried 
the Factory Acta against such an opposition as no law ever 
before surmounted, an opposition in which men of the most 
dissimilar habits of thought, statesmen, manufacturers, and 
philosophers all joined, are not disposed to leave their work 
imperfect, now that its imperfections are pointed out. Thn 
difficulties are not such as they were in 1833, or even ten years 
later. The Commissioners on the Employment of Children 
reported, in 1843 — 

"12. That the means of secular and religions iostmction are 
BO grievously defective that in all the districts great numbers of 
children are growing up without ajiy religious, moral, or intel- 
lectual training, nothing being done to form them to habits 
of order, sobriety, honesty, or forethought, or even to restrain 
them from vice and crime. 

" 13. That in the towns which have suddenly sprung up under 
the succeasfhl pursuit of eotae new tirade or manu&cture, no 
provision is made for education, nor for affording the means of 
moral and religious instruction and training ; nor, in general, is 
there any provision whatever for the extension of educational 
and religious institutions corresponding with the extension of the 
population. 

" 14. That there is not a single district ia which tho means of 
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instruction are adequate to the wants of the people, while in 
some the schools are insnficient for the education of one third 
of the population. 

" 21, That even in the day schools which do exist the teachers, 
with some striking exceptions, are wholly unqualified for their 
office."* 

Under such circumstances it was oeoeBsary not only to require 
the children to attend schools, hut to provide schools for their 
attendance. 

Now good schools exist, or if any attention were paid by the 
mill-owners to the selection of schocdmasters, would immediately 
be called into existence. 

" My attention," says Mr. Saunders, in his report for October 
1860, pp. 64 and 55 : — 

" has been apecially directed by each of &a aub-in8pec(flrs in York- 
shire, especially by Mr. Bates and CaptMS Hart, during the last half- 
year, to the state and condition of difierent schools in their respective 
districts. 

" In some cases repeated representations have been made, without 
effect, to the occupiers of extensive works, as to the inefficient state and 
condition of the schools under their own immediate control. This, I 
regret to say, has occurred in some cases with persons of education and 
experience, who would resent with iBdignation any chai'ge of a want of 
Bympathy on their part in the welfare of the working classes. All 
admit in words the importance of the subject, but by their conduct 
declare it to be of little value. 

" Sometimes the appeals made may have led to a change of teachers, 
hut often the change has been of little service, either from want of 
sufficient care in the selection of new teachers, or hecause'such terms 
have been prescribed as to preclude any properly qualified persons from 
seeking, or, if appointed, from retaining the office. In other cases the 
office of teacher has been found a convenient mode of providing for a 
dependant, or for a-workman suffering under some serious injury, for 
which the miU-occupier considered himself morally bound to fiud him 
employment. In such cases, provided the party he able to read and 
write, he ia forthwith appointed schoolmaster, without any reference as 
to his ability to convey instruction to others, or to introduce and 
support the necessary discipline of a school. The children employed 
by such mill-occupier are obliged to attend the school, and the teacher 
receives either a smaU weekly payment, or the sum of 2rf. per week for 
each child. The letter of the law is obeyed, and the compassion of the 
milt-occupier for his dependant or injured servant is evinced, at the 
sacrifice, however, of all the beat interests of the poor children com- 
mitted to his care. 

"In a recent cage a mill-occupier refused to permit the cAildren 
employed by him to attend a welt-conducted and efficient school in the 
' immediate neighbourhood of a factory which had been recently occupied 
by him for the first time. He establithed a school expressly for those 
children, in opposition to the urgent appeals against such a system on 
the part of both the sub-inspector and myself, convinced as we were 
from the mode in which another school, under the control of the same 
mill-occupier, had been long conducted, that no sufficient care and 
improvefnenl would be obtained for the children in question. 

* Second Report ofllie Commiuionera on the Employmenl of Children, pp. SOI and SOS. 
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" In otber cases, I bftve visited bcIiooIb in which there hu been a total 
absence of all attempt to Introduce method or discipline — where coit< 
itant disorder prevaiU, and where the children ore permitted to attend 
without the alightcat regulation as to cleanlineae of dreas or person. 
IliiB has occurred after repeated appeals both to the schoolmaster and 
to the employer of the children to adopt a better system. The only 
an&ority with which on inspector is entrusted, to prevent the attend- 
aace of children at inefficient schools, is set fm-th in the 39th section of 
the 7 Vict. c. 15. It will be easily seen how any wary mill-occupier or 
schoolmaster may easily guard himself against the exercise, on the part 
of the inspector, of the authority I have described ; and in many cases, 
how an inspector may be unable, under such limited authority, to 
benefit the children, while their attendance at such a school must be 
altogether useless, except as a means of preventing their being over- 
worked by extended hours of labour," 

The obvious remedy is to enact that after a specified day in 
t&e year 1861 no cer^cate of school attendance shall be valid 
nulesa the school from which it isaued shall have been declared 
by the Privy Council Inspector to be excellent, good, or fair for 
that purpose. This declaration should be valid for one year, and 
lists of the schools so declared fit to crant certificates should be 
published in the local papers. Few of the schools now receiving 
annual grants from the Privy Coundl would be excluded Out 
of 7,646 such schools, 5,770 are reported by the Privy Council 
Inspectors as excellent, good, or fair, even for the purpose of 
truQiDg apprentices, the highest of scholastic functions. 
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B. — The Ahendiie2{t of the Edvcatioitil Ciauses of the 
Peiktworks Act. 

Printworks are not included in the Factory Acta. The grounds 
on which they were exempted are thus stated by Mr. Thompson, 
of the Primrose Works near Clitheroe, one of the most eminent 
and intelligent printers of his time : — 

"The calico printers are much more obnoxious to reproa<A 
," than the spinners, for they employ children at an earlier age, 
" work them harder, and work them longer. If the law inter- 
" fered to prevent this, it would not be a question of profit to the 
" manufacturer, but of employment to the people. Time is an 
" element in the calculations of a maDuiacture dependent on 
" reason, tastOi and fashion. That which one mon^ fetches a 
" high profit, in the next is sold for none at all, in the following 
" at a heavy loss. A calico printer cannot work to a stock as » 
" spinner or weaver, whose production, being the same from 
" year to year, is saleable some time or other. The consequence 
" is that the printer is often idle for weeks, and often, again, haa 
" double the work which he can perform in the ordinary hours 
" of labour. It is irremediable, and the law that imposed 
" restrictions on the hours of labour in calico printing, would 
" destroy the trade, and involve masters and labourers in 
" common ruin. The child is actually a part of a machine, like 
" a lynch-pin, &c, just as when the pin is out the wheel comes 
" off, so a teer boy absent stops his master."* 

Such were Mr. Thompson's opinions in 1837, Mid they pre- 
vailed. But in 1813 the Children's Employment Commission 
made their report ; the most frigbtfid description of parental 
brutality, and of childish, almost infantine, suffering and oppre^ 
sion that ever was written, A description which, as respects 
the great majority of the trades and manu&,ctures of which it 
trea^, is I fear still substantially correct 

That report describes children aa entering the printworks as 
teerera, aome between four and five years old, others between 
five and six, and many between six and aeven.-f A teerer's 
buainess is to stand by the block printer, and keep & sieve ftill of 
colour ready to be supplied to the block, each application of 
the block to the cloth requiring a fresh supply of colour. 

The Commissioners tell us that a teerer is attached to each 
block printer, often its father, by whom it is generally hired and 
paid, the manufacturer exercising no superintendence over the 
children, and apparently knowing nothing whatever about them.J 
That the nominal hours of work are 12, but that there can 
scarcely be aaid to be any regular hours, as all block printers are 



'• Letteri oi 
Arts, p. 4S. 
t Children's EmplnymGnt Commiuion, Second Beport, p. 12. t Ilnd., p. 1< 
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Ib tbe habit of working overtime, idling and drinking during th^ 
first days of the week, and over-exerting themselves during the 
list That of the children examined one, wb«i only five year^ 
<dd, worked 13^ hours daily ; another, a girl, not six years 
old, regularly worked 12 hours; anotho* girl six years and a 
half old, sometimes 14 hours; another, between six and seven 
years old, generally works between 12 and 13 hoaia, and some- 
times all night.* 

T^i^ quote the evidence of a printer, who worked from 
Wednesday evening till Saturday morning, " and the boy with 
" me all the time ; I was knocked up, and the boy almost 
" iBBenflible."t 

They tell us of a child seven years old worked by it« father 
&om 6 in the morning till 1 1 at night for a week tc^ther at an 
average. " la many shops," says one of their witnesses, "a cer- 
" tain quantity of work is given to a certain quantity of men 
" to be done before they go home. I have known a man work 
" three days and three nJght«, and be had the same teerer all 
" the time."t 

They tell us that the children employed in calico printing are 
exdaded from education ; that the fftcility of obtaining early 
employment in print fields empties the day schools ; that parents 
witiiont hesitation sacrifice the future wel&re of their children 
through life to the immediate gratification derived from the 
child's eamii)g8.§ 

One of the fruits of this report was the 8 & 9 Vict. cap. 28. 
((TTme 1 845), to regukte the labour of children, young persons, 
and women employed in printworlcs. It prohibits any emplc^- 
ment of children in such works imder the age of eight, and the 
employment of children under 13^ and also of females daring the 
night, that is, from 10 in. the evening until 6 in the following 
morning. 

No other protection against over-work is ff.vea. A. girl of 
oght years old may still be worked from 6 in the morning till 10 
ai night ; a boy oi 13 may still be worked from W^nesday 
evening till Saturday morning. 

It contains an education clause, which enacts that during each 
half-year from the Ist of January to the 30th of June, and from 
the lab of July to the Slst of December, in which a child under 
13 is employed, it shall attend schoolfor 150 hours to be scattered 
over 30 days in each half-year, not more than five hours to be 
ledconed in one day. 

The attendance must be certified by a schoolmaster, and the 
eertificate of such attendance diiring the previous half-year be 
produced to the printwork occupier before he admits a child to 
his printwork. 

^e clause in the Factory Act enabling the inspector in certain 
cases to disqualify a schoolmaster is repeated verbatim. The 

' Children^ Employnient Cominiasian, Second Rqnrc, p. eo, 
t lbid.,^«0. . tn)ilL,^ TO. i Ibid.p. 112. 
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equ&lly Ulusoiy one, enabling the inspector to establish schools, 
is omitted. 

The same schoola are attended by printwork children as by 
&ctoiy children, and we have seen what sort of schools they 
are, I -will oidy repeat Mr. Homer's condensed description of 
them: — 

" With few exceptions, I find all the schools that I visit nnder 
" the pressure of extreme poverty ; the teachers most, inade- 
" qtutely remunerated ; books and other school materials deficient 
" in quantity, torn and defaced ; scanty, ill-contrived furniture ; 
" and very often the poor children in a state of bodily suffering, 
" and even of danger to their health, from bad ventilation or 
" imperfectly furnished rooms."* 

But the educational clauses in the Printwork Act are such 
that, even if the schools were perfect, the printwork children 
would learn nothing in them. 

I extract from Mr. Redgrave's report of October 1857, a 
statement of the actual working of these clauses i-[ — 

" Under ordinary circamBtancee the children attend ecbool morning 
and afternoon for 30 days, for' at least Ave hours each day, «ad upon 
the expiration of the 30 days, the statutory total of 150 hours having 
been attained, — having, in their language, ' made up their book,' — they 
return to the printwork, where they continue nntU the eix months have 
expired, when another inetalment of school attenduice becomes due, 
and they agtun seek the school nntil the book is again made np. 

" The principals of one establishment in my district haye always 
eyiuced good feeling in their dealings with their hands ; they promote 
by many means their social comfort, and they have always expressed 
dissatisfaction with the educational proyisions of the Printwork Act, 
not because of its interference with the work in their establishment, 
bat on account of its inefficiency. I have been assured by one of the 
managers who takes a great and active interest in the schools of his 
parish, that at his visits to the school, and during his superintendence 
of classes, he has found very many boys, having attended school for 
the required number of hours (150) who, when they return to school 
after the expiration of their six months work in the printwork, are in 
the same condition as when they 6rst attended school as printwork 
boys, that they have lost all that they gained by their previous school 
attendance, Mid that frequently boys take a worse position in the school 
than that which they held at their previous school attendance. 

" In some establishments the children attend school whenever their 
services are not required by reason of slackness in any particular 
branch of the trade ; they may attend school for a week or a fortnight, 
then work for a like or. loiter period, and thus continue in unequal 
alternations of work and school until they arrive at the age of 1 3 years. 

" In other printworks the children's attendance at school is made to 
depend altogether upon the exigencies of the work in the establishment; 
the requisito number of hours is made up each six months by instal- 
ments consiBting of from three to five hours at a time, spreading over 
perhaps the whole six months. An instance vf the manner in which 
the regulations for school attendance can be observed with strict regard 
• 
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to the requirements of the law, with complete non-interference with 
the work carried on, and with the very elightest advantage to the 
children themselves, came recently under my notice. 

" Upon viaiting that eBtabliahment I examined many of the children 
Bs to the duratioa of their school attendance, and inspected the registers 
and certificate books of school attendance. It appeared that in every 
instance into which I inquired that the children had attended the 
Bohool for the proper number of hours, and so &r ae I could ascertain 
the law had been observed to the letter. Sometimes a child would 
attend school for the number of hours required by law at one period 
of the day, sometimes at another period, but never regularly j for 
instance, the attendance on one day might be from 8 a.m. to 11 a.m., 
on another day from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. ; and the child might not appear 
at school again for several daysj when it would attend, perhaps, from 
3 p.m. to 6 p.m. ; then it might attend for three or four days con- 
secutively or for a week, then it wonld not appear in school for three 
weeks or a month, after that, npon some odd days at some odd hours, 
when the operative who employed it chose to spare It ; and thus the 
child was, as it were, bufieted from school to work, from work to 
school, until the tale of 150 hours was told." 

I cannot wonder that Mr. Horner should tell us that, — 
" Of all the mockeries of the education which the Legislature in- 
tended that children employed in factories and printworks should 
receive, by the enactments for that end, none is so great as in the case 
of a large proportion of the children employed in printworks. 

" The children sometimes attend one hour in the day ; are then 
away for a week, and attend another hour ; and so on in the most 
irregular way, until % pressure cornea to make tip their qualification, 
and theu they attend iJie five hours daily. I have reason to believe 
that the attendance certified is often set down carelessly, and sometimes 
fraudulently,"* 

Or that the whole body of mapectors should, by their joint 
report of October 1855, thus denounce the system : — 

" There is a part of that Act to which we feel it our duty to call 
your earnest attention, namely, the provisions for the school attendance 
of children employed in printworks. Every such child must attend a 
school for 150 hours in every half-year ; that is, the employment 
becomes illegal on any day if during the six months immediately pre- 
ceding that day the child has not attended some school for 150 hours, 
with the restriction that the attendance shall not have been more than. 
5 hours on any one day, nor more than 25 hours in any one week j 
in other words, more than the five and the 25, hours do not count. 
There are some instances of the owners of printworks having provided 
good schools, and in such cases, and when the attendance of the chil- 
dren is carefully looked after, and they are not »tinUd to the legal 
minimum of attendance, such schooling may do good ; but as regu^ls 
the great majority of these children, this nominal school attendance 
has been found in practice not only a farce, but a mischievous delusion, 
for it is a semblance of education without any reality. The children 
get no good ; their attendance at school is at uncertain intervals, no 
more than sufficient to make up the statute number of 150 hours ; and 
the records of such very irregular attendance, required by the law to 
be made out by the teachers, can be very little relied upon. 

"An amendmentof this part of the Printworks Act is much wanted. , 

* Report for October 1863, pp. 10, 11. 
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l^ere is nothing in the empto^ent of the children in these woite 
to prevent their labour being restricted, as in the factories, to half ft 
d&y, with K regular attendance at school of three hours a day for fir* 
days in every week ; so that the day's work might be done by two 
Bets of children. 

" We feel ourselves called upon to bring this subject forward, because 
we should be sorry if, from ignorance of the actual working of tha 
so-called education clauses of the Printworks Act, ih.ej sbonld ba 
quoted ae a good precedent to follow."* 

Messrs. Homer, Howell, Kincaid, and Bedgrave, whose joint 
lepQTi I liave just quoted, are men of great intelligence and ex- 
perience. They recommend, as we have seen, the extension to 
printworks of the half-time syetero, the restriction of the labour 
of the children to half a day, and the requisition of three hoars' 
Bchooling every day. 

Another mode of effecting the same object perhaps with less 
benefit to the children, but also with less interference with the 
manufacturer, would be to restrict the children to alternate days 
of work, the intermediate days of work being devoted to schooL 
Either of these expedients would, I fear, be resisted by the 
manu&cturer. But as we have seen that, in the person of Mr. 
Thompson, one of the most intelligent and liberal of their body, 
tiiey believed in 1837 that xay interference whatever with tha 
hours of labour would be &tal to a trade in which idleness for 
weeks is suoceeded by a pressure of bumness doable what can be 
performed in the ordinary hours, — long, almost beyond example, 
as those of printworks are. Yet since that time in&nts under 
eight years old have been excluded from printworks, and chil- 
dren under 13 and women are excluded from night work— 
restrictioiui which, acoording to Mr. Thompson, were to involve 
masters and labourers in common ruin. Yet calico printing is . 
more prosperous than it ever waa Block printing, too, which is 
supposed to render necessary the oppression of the little teerers, 
is nroidly giving way to machine printing. 

Without venturing to say that the proposal of the Factory 
Inspectors ought to be adopted, we may, I think, affirm that the 
Le^slature is bound to persevere in its purpose of securing the 
education of the factory and printworks children, though it must 
alter its means. Having been misled into passing a law whidi 
the inspectors truly call a delusion and a mockery, it is bound 
to make it effective. The difficulties will disappear as soon as 
they are honestly and resolutely encountered. 

■ E^ort foi Oct. IBSa, p. 111. 
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E. -^ The rendering it poaaible that Children employed in 
Businesses now nnregulated should receive Education. 

I have now cotuddered the cloasee of children for whose edaca- 
tion the L^slatnre has made some provision. They are the 
workhouse children, the ontdoor pauper children, the vagrant 
diildren, the factory and printworlra children. 

I now come to a much larger aggr^ate — to the children into 
whose condition the Legislature has inijuired without acting on 
the results of its inquiries. 

These, to use the words of the address of the House of Com- 
mons of the 4!tb August 1840, are "the children of the poorer 
" classes employed in mines and collieries, and in the various 
" hnmehes of trade and manufacture in which numbers of chil- 
" dren work together, not being included in the provisions of 
" the Acts for regulating the employment of children in mills 
" and factories." 

In compliance with that address. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed in 1810, who made, on the ^Oth of January 1843, the 
report to which I have already more than once referred. 

In that report the Commifisionets state — 

" That iostiuicefl occur in which children begin to work as earlj as 
three and four years of age ; not anlrequeutly at five, and between five 
and ux ; while, in general, regular emplojment commenceB between 
seven and eight. 

" That the persons that employ mere infants and the very youngest 
children are the parents themgelvea, who put their children to work at 
some iHxrcesaes of manufacture nnder their own eye, in their own 
houses ; bnt children begin to work together in numbers, in larger or 
smaller manufactories, at all ages, from five years old and upwards. 

" That in some few instances the regular hours of work do not 
exceed ten, exclusive of the time allowed for meals ; sometimea they 
are deven, but more commonly twelve ; and in great numbers of 
instances the employment is continued for fifteen, sixteen, and even 
eighteen hours consecutively. 

"That in almost every instance the children work as long as the 
adults ; being sometimes kept at work sixteen, and even eighteen 
hours without any intermission. 

" That in the trades and majtufactures (and these constitute the great 
majority) in which the master is considered to be exonerated from all 
care and charge of the children, because they are hired and paid by 
the workmen, the hours of work for the children are almost always the 
kiDgest, and their labour is periormed under the most oppressive cir- 
cumstances ; it being the common practice with many of these work- 
men to work moat irregularly ; remaining idle during the early part 
of the week, and then working excessively at the latter end of it ; and 
by their hours of work, whatever they may be, those of the children 
must be regulated. 

" That, from the early ages at which the great majority commence 
work, from their long hours of work, and from the insufficiency of their 
ft)od and clothing, their bodily health is seriously and generally 
injured ; they are for the most part stunted in growth, their aspect 
being pale, delicate, and sickly, and they present altogether the appear- 
ance of a race which has suffered general physical deterioration. 
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" That there are few clasBes of these children and jouDg penoiis 
'irorkisg together in numbers,' of whom b large portion are not in » 
lamentably low moral condition. 

" That this low moral condition is erinced by a general ignorance of 
moral duties and sanctions, and bj an absence of moral and religions 
reatriunt, shown among some classes chiefly by coarseness of maoners, 
and the use of profane and indecent language { but in other claesee by 
the practice of gross immorality, which is prevalent to a great extent, 
in both seies, at very early ages. 

" That this absence of restraint is the result of a general want of 
moral and religious training, comparatively few of these classes having 
the advantage of moral and .religions parents to instruct and guide 
them ', their low moral condition, on the contrary, often having ite very 
origin in the degradation of the parents, who, themselves brought up 
wiUiont virtuous habits, can set no good esumple to their cbildr^ nor 
have any beneficial control over their conduct, 

" That the girls are prevented, by their early removal from home 
and from the day-schools, to be employed in labour, from learning 
needlework, and from acquiring those habits of cleanliness, neatness, 
and order, without which they cannot^ when they grow up to woman- 
hood, and have the charge of families of their own, economise their 
husbands' earniDge, or give to their homes imy degree of comfort ; and 
this general want of the qualifications of a housewife in the women of 
this class is stated by clergymen, teachers, medical men, employers, 
and other witnesses, to be one great and universally-prevailing canse 
of distress and crime among the working classes. 

" That, were schools ever so abundant and excellent, they would be 
wholly beyond the reach of a large portion of the children employed 
in labour, on account of the early ages at which they are put to work. 

" That great numbers of children and young persons att«nd no day- 
school before they commence work ; that even those who do go for a 
brief period to a day-school are very commonly removed to be put to 
labour at five, six, seven, and eight years old ; and that the instances 
are extremely rare in which they attend an evening -school after 
regular employment has once begun. 

" That such is tbe neglect of the education of the children and young 
persons employed in trades and manufactures, that in some district^ 
out of the whole number of children employed in labour, scarcely more 
than one-half u'e receiving instruction either in day or Sunday schools ; 
in others, two-thirds, when examined, were found unable to read ; and 
in one, the great majority are receiving no instruction at all. 

*' That in all the districts, many children and young persons, whether 
employed in the mines of coal and iron, or in trades and manufactures, 
never go to any school, and some never have been at any school. 

" That in general the children who never go to any school seldom 
go to any place of worship. 

" That in almost all instances the sole dependence for the education 
Hid the moral and religious training of the children and young persons, 
after they have begun to work, is on the Sunday schools ; the teachers 
volunteering their meritorious efforts, which, however, are altogether 
unsystematic and feeble, 

" That in all the districts, great numbers of those children who had 
been in regnlar attendance on Sunday schools for a period of from five 
to nine years, were found, on examination, to be incapable of reading 
an easy book, or of spelling the commonest words ; and they were not 
oply altogether ignorant of Cbristian principle*, doctiines, and precepts. 
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hut &ey knew nothing irhfttever of aay of the events of Scripture 
history, nor anything even of the nameB moBt commonly occurring in 
the Scriptures. 

" That in tH the districts many children who had been returned as 
able to read, when examined were found to know only the letters of 
the alphabet ; a very small proportion indeed being able to read well 
an easy book. 

" That of those who conld read fluently, very few, when questioned, 
were foand to have any conception of the meaning of the words they 
nttered, or were able to give any intelligible account of what seemed to 
the examiners to be simple and easy terms and things ; so that, as far 
ae regards the acquisition of any useful knowledge, or the accomplish- 
ment of any higher purpose to be answered by education, these 
children, in great numbers of instances, were as iitde benefited, after 
years of so-called tuition, as if they had never been at any school. 

" That, though some few of the children attending the best schools 
were found, when examined, to have acquired sufficient elementary 
education to afford ground to hope that it would become so matured as 
to be of real use to them in after-life, yet the greater number in all the 
districts were in a state of total ignorance on all subjects secular and 
religions. 

" That in almost all the districts much anxiety is expressed by the 
best-informed witnesses, that any legislative enactment, to shorten the 
present houM of work for children, should be accompanied by full and 
efficient means of educatii^ the great nnmbers who would thus have 
lime afforded them to attend school. 

" That from the whole body of evidence it appears, however, that 
there are at present in existence no means adequate to effect any 
material and general improvement in the physical and moral condition 
of the children and young persons employed in labour."'* 

Our Coumiiseion regarda children solely as the subjects of 
education. We have nothing to do with their treatment in 
other respects. I am glad, therefore, to be spared the necessity 
of dwelling on the ill-usage, the ferocious cruelty, which these 
Httle creatures undergo from their brutal, drunkeu, scarcely 
human masters. The Report is full of it I will make only two 
extracts from the evidence, and one from the comments of the 
Commissioners. 

« J aged 29: — Worked as a jonmeyman at Bobert 

Jones's, locksmith, about throe months ago ; Robert Jones uses bis 
apprentices shamefully ; they are often heJf starved ; such victuals as 
they have pigs wouldn't eat — not unless something was put to sweeten 
it They have the water that gray peas have been boiled in, for 
breakfast, with a small bit of bread aiRer, but not half enough ; the 
boys are always " clammed " (not enough to eat) ; the boys have often 
been to his house to ask for a bit of pudding. Has seen Robert Jones 
beat the boys dreadful ; generally beat them with a stick ; sometimes 

S've them punches in the face with his fist till they bled shamefully. 
. ood boys they were to work, too, as ever he saw ; never impudent to 
the master ; never turned out a word amiss to their master ; the boys 
dare not fell anybody. The wife and all, Mrs. Jones, is just as bad aa 
the master; she would lay hold of the hair of the boys before breakfast, 
and lug them as long as she could stand over them ; she also punched 
Ibem in the face with her fist, like a man fighting with another man ; 

* Second Report, p. IBS. 
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the bo^a nerer turned again ; -vrere always ready to go dmra on their 
kneea to beg pardon, so frightened ; t^ more they begged, the worae 
they were beat. The boys have often ehown him wounds and black 
flesh ; th^ have always black flesh on 'em ; yea, and cats too, on their 
arms ; these wounds have been shown htm the next morning. He 
wonted the boys to go to a constable then, and said he would be their 
friend, and speak for them, but the boys daren't. He left Jones's 
wwk^op because be could not bear to see him leather the boys in that 
way ; and told him so. 

(Signed) 

** Sub-commissioner. — As this witness uttered the last words, it 
seemed as if the recollection of what he had seen made him turn sick 
and faint. He turned quite pale. He was a very decent journeyman, 
now in the employ of ."• 

Mrs. Turner " employs about 40 hands. The common age at 
" which children I:«gin is seven years old. They are generally 
" Tery delicate in health ; often sick and ilL They are not 
" allowed to talk. They are partly asleep for hours before they 
" leave oflF. Does not think it would be possible to get their 
" children to work 12 or 14 hours a-day without the cane. 
" They have no time to go to school on the work-days. They 
" have no time to get exendse or recreation. They go from bed 
" to work, and from work to bed. Should think they would be 
" stupified on Sunday, and not get much &om instruction."t 

"Many of these poor children," say the Commissioners, "are so 
oppressed by the circumstaaces in which they are placed, that they are 
even sunk t>elow the consciouBnees of the misery of their condition. 
' The nncomplaining nature of the evidence taken from bo many 
children and young persons in painfiil circumstaaceB I can but consider,' 
observes Mr. Home, ' is in itself oq evidence of the poverty of their 
epirit and moral nature. Many of these poor children, deposing tiiat 
they worked from 12 to 14 hours a-day for la, 6rf. or 2s, Gd. a-week, 
not a penny of which they had for their own nse, and often without 
any reguhu: hours for their meals (as in some of the foundries) ; who 
were dothed in rags ; who acknowledged that they often felt sick or 
otiierwise ill, and that th^ had not enough to eat ; who were some- 
times ' beaten badly,' but who ' only felt it for a day or two,' — have 
atill replied that they 'liked their work,' — 'were well treated,' — 
'were only punished when they deserved it,' &c. They evidently 
knew of nothing else but to wake and go to work from day to day, and 
to continue working until permitted to leave ofi*. Such a question as 
' Do you feel tired ? ' had never l>efore been asked them, and they did 
not understand it, or only comprehended its pnrport in some vague 
sense. It will be requisite, therefore, to distinguish between thosS 
whose evidence shows nothing to complain of, and thoBc whose evidence 
shows much wretchedness, but who uttered no complaint.rf 

We look with shame and indignation at the pictureB of 
American slavery ; but I fimdy believe that the children on the 
worst managed [jantations are leas over-worked, less tortured. 
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better fed, and quite as well instrncted as the unliappy infantB} 
vfaose early and long-continued labour oocasions the i&bulouB 
cheapness of our hardware and our lace, and vhose wages feed i3i6 ^ 
intemperance of their parents. 

It may be said, however, that this does not describe tiie 
present state of things. That during the 17 years that have 
passed since the publication of the Report of the Children's 
Employment Commission, the moral and intellectual condition of 
the labouring classes has much improved. 

That this has be&n the case among the educated portion of the 
labouring population I firmly believe But the class of whom I 
am now spiking, the population which in infancy and from 
infiuu^ works every day, and all day long, is necessarily 
uneducated. Those who were the children of 1843 are the 
parents of 1 860. I will extract from the report of Mr. Home, 
one of the Assistant Commissioners on the Children's Employ- 
ment Commission, a portion of his description of the children in 
Wolverhampton and WillenhalL 

"Putting together all that I elicited from vuious witoesBes, and all 
that fell under my own obaetTatioD, I am obliged to come to the con- 
closion that the moral virtueB of the great mf^oritj of the children are 
aa few in number and aa feeble in practice as can well be conceived of 
those who are bom in a civilized conatiy, surrounded by religious and 
educational institutions, and by individuals anxious for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the working classes. 

" I submit the following remarks as the result of my own personal 
observations : — 

" The children and young persona possess but little sense of moral 
dnty towards their parents, and have little affection for them. 

" I attribute this in a great measure to the children being sent out to 
work at such early ages, and with bo little consideration or care for 
anvthing but their weekly earnings. The child instinctively feels that 
it IS used as a mere bit of machinery ; its affectioas towards the authors 
of its being ue soon weaned and worked out. Brothers and sisters are 
separated at an early age, go to di^rent kinds of work, and soon 
lose all mutual afiectiou or interest, if any had existed. They often 
appear to know very little of each other, scarcely having had time to 
become acquainted since the period of infancy. 

"The constant pressare of work upon the child's mind aa well sa 
body overwhelms all other ideas. A little boy, who worked in an 
iron foondry, when asked if he could read, replied, that he could read 
small words if they were not very heavy. There are no industrial 
schools in the place. The children and young persons, even when 
apprenticed, very seldom know more than one department of their own 
trade. They may work in a screw manufactory for five years, and at 
the end of that time be quite unable to make a screw ; because they 
only did the forging, or the worming, or the nicking, be They serve 
their time (t.e., till they are 21 years of age,) wiih a locksmith, and 
they cannot make a key j the keymaker cannot make a lock, fcc The 
trades are quite distinct ; they can do no other sort of smith's work 
but their particular branch. 

" l^is has a direct tendency to place them at the mercy of factors 
and employers. When there is little or no demand for their particular 
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branch, thej &re reduced to object want, or roam about idle and 
drunken widiout even the idea of aoy other kind of work ever croBsing 
their minds. The want of indaetrial echools deetroya the chance of 
honest independence in the operative, renders industry insecure and 
fitful, and is a negative cauae of drunkenness, want, and depravity. 
The wtmt of an industrial school is very manifest with regard to the 
girls. Their ntter deficiency of all knowledge of domestic work or 
economy is one of the greatest causes of the misery and destitution 
among the families of the operatives. A girl who has been accustonoed 
for years to a workshop or manufactory or a pit-bank can scarcely ever 
make any of her own dothes, cook a dinner of the plainest description, 
or reckon up a weekly bill ; she wonid be a treasure, indeed, that 
could. In consequence of this almost universal deficiency, the man 
who marries one of these girls has no home but the beer-shop."* 

Such is Mr. Horae's report on Wolverhampton ; I now turn to 
Willenhaa 

" A lower condition of morals in the fullest sense of the term could 
not, I think, be found. I do not mean by this that there are many 
more prominent vices among them, but that moral feelings and senti- 
ments do not exist among the children and young persons of Willenhall. 
They have no moral*. It is very true that exceptions are discoverable 
in the Sunday schools, from each of which some half dozen, perhaps 
even a dozen, boys may be selected whose moral feelings and conduct 
are far above the average ; but in making this distinction I am afraid 
that all the best is said. The great m^'ority sink some degrees (when 
that is possible) below the worst classes of children and young persons 
of Wolverhampton. 

" You will find by my evidence that the minds of the great majority 
of the children and young persons are in a state of utter confusion on 
all religious subjects when not in absolute darkness. They do not 
display the remotest sigh of comprehension as to what is meant by the 
term of morals." f 

These children, I repeat, who were bred np without the 
remotest sign of comprehension as to what is meant by the term 
of morals, who ha,d neither knowledge nor religion, nor natural 
afiection, are the present parents. What reason is there for 
1>elieviQg that they are improved ? 

We have, however, some more recent information. 

A privately printed letter to the Right Hon. Sir George 
Lewis from Mr. Norris, Inspector of Schools, contains in its 
appendix the following letter : — 
~ " Deab Norris, Cobridge, March 10. 

• * * • "I will give you two cases as a sample of the 
'infantine age' and the amoont of labour they exact from infants. 
Some time ago Mr. Allbut, the late Chief BailiS* of Hauley, told me 
that he had occasion to go to his woric before four in the morning, and 
in the street met a little girl crying bitterly, because, as she told 
him, she was late, and so shut out of the * pot-bank.' He said, ' It is 
' not nearly time (i.e. six o'clock) yet,' but she answered, ' I ought to 
' have been there by three, but T slept too long. I was not home till 

* Appendix to Second Report of Childiea'i Employment Commiuioaen, Q. 14, IS, 
*>,S1. 
' • Ibid., Q. 49, SI. 
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* teu laet n^ht.' From three in the momii^ till ten at nigbt, and the 
child wae (I think) not eight years old. 

" To-day I called on the wife of one of our colliers, and said, ' I 
' remember that you have a little child at a pottery, — how old is she ? ' 
' Seven next Slat of May,' she swd. ' And when did he go to work? ' 
' The middle of last August.' ' That was very young.' ' Yes,' she 
BBJd, ' it is too young, and he is a sickly lad, the weakest of them all, 
' and he is there iVom seven in the morning till nine at night ; it ia too 
' long. I have often said to his father that I would take him away 
' and put him to school.' 

" The poor child is earning 1*. 6d. a week, and when he went to his 
slavery, hia father and brother ought to have been earning at the pit 
at least 35s. a week. 

" I need not heap up cases, you might get a hundred such by a day's 
labour. I am thinking of four more now, one a child who has just left 
our infants' school. 

" For the third point, I was at the infirmary this afternoon to see 
some of our people, and asked the house surgeon if he admitted many 
cases of disease arising irom the sufferers being sent too early to work. 
And he said ' Oh, constantly, we always expect such cases ; there are 
' two in the house now, one a lad of ten, with a diseased spine. The 
children lose all stamina, and carrying a weight of clay on the head 
injures the spine. There are many cases of emaciation and distortion 
— distortion more commonly.' And then he added, ' a lad of sixteen 
eame to me yesterday — I thought he was eight or nine.' 
"I 
(Signed) 

Mr. Nonis adds the foUowisg statement as to uail-makiog : — 

" A forge is a brick hovel, about 10 or 12 feet square, behind the 
cottage, where a man and his wife and daughters, with one or two hired 
children, stand round the anvil and work from morning till night. 

" The children are put to the work at seven, and are paid according to 
the stint. They gradually advance in the number of qails they can 
make per day till they arrive (at 10 or 12 years old) at the stint of 
1,000. The head of the family receives so much iron from the factor, 
and retnms a certain quantity of naiis for which he is paid ; the factor, 
therefore, has no direct authority over the childrcD who are employed. 
'Thousands of children are employed in this and similar domestic hard- 
ware manufactures in South Staffordshire and the neighbourhood of 
Birmingham." 

What then is the remedy I 

The only effectual one is of slow operation. It is to educate 
the manufaoturing population ; to train up a generation of work- 
men, who shall treat the children that work under them, and 
of parents who ahall treat their own ofispring with common 
humanity. 

This is Mr. Home's proposal : — 

"If the habits," he says "of the parents, taken in the mase^ 
" could be altered, the difficulties would be far less ; but as they 
" ore it would appear as if bttle or nothing could be done with 
" them. The main hope left for the Legislature seems to be 
" that of devising some means to create a better class of parents 
" out of the children with the least degree of annoyance to ex- 
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" iating parenta. Bat if by the tempoTary Knnojance of a year 
" or two, the present race of pareate could be compelled, thmigh 
" the loss of their children's early drudgery, to go to work on 
" Monday and Tuesday, the gre&t^t amount of good woald be 
" obtained £br all partiea"* 

Thia, however, is a remedy of slow operation ; but sonie paUa&- 
tives may be applied immediately. 

One is to extend the provisionB of the Factory Acts, after 
having made in those Acte the amendments which further ex- 
parience baa shown to be necessary, to all tradee to which they 
are applicable 

A Bill is now before the House of Commons, " to place the 
" employment of women, young persons and children in bleaching 
" works and dyeing works under the regulations of the Factory 
" Acte." 

Lace works cannot long be excluded tram the F&fAary Acta 
The Act of ISSi was the thin eitd of the wedge. Ita op^^on 
was narrowed in order to Barrow the oi^Kwition. It was con- 
fined, therefore, to fectoriee emplc^ring water or steam powOT. 
Only a small portion of the lace machines were then moved by 
power, and it would have been hard to subject them to restric- 
tions &om which band machines were exempted. Hand machines 
have disappeared, and there seems now no motive for denying to 
the lace-making children the protectitw which is enjoyed by the 
children engaged in the mudi easier and healthier employment 
of cotton spinning. 

Some of the worst cases of early and long emj^&yment 
revealed by the Children's Employment Commissioners belong to 
lace-making. 

Mr. Grainger, the Assistant Commissioner, who inquired into 
(he lace trade, tells us that almost all the children in Nottingham, 
are.emj^oyed in lace-making or hosiery as soon as they can tie a 
knot or use a needle.t 

He Inscribes a fiunily in which there were four childrem, aged 
eight, six, four, and two. Of these the three elder were enjoyed 
in " tiireading." This ie the mother's own statement. — " Harriet 
" was not quite three when she began to work, Aiin was about 
*' the same age, Mary was not quite two when she b^an ; the 
" children have no time to pliiy. They go out very 8eld(»n ; 
" have about a quarter of an hour for ea^i meal "J " Unless," 
says Mr. Qrainger, " I had obtained a personal knowledge of the 
" faH, I should bave hesitated to have reported that in this 
" country a child was placed at work by its parent before it was 
" two years old." 

" It is important," he adds, " to mention crae fact, as it shows 
" that parents frequently cannot be entrusted with the well- 
" being of their offspring. It is that the early age at which 
" children are sent out to work is not the result of distress or 

* ApMDdii to Second Report of CSiildreii's Eniplonnent Commiiuonen, Q^ p. S6. 
t IWS, P. B, IS. I Ibid., F. «, 156. 
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" want of employment of tbe parents. la aU the tOTSi the 
" maateiB and mistresses of the day schools asserted that if trade 
" were good, in leas than a fortmght half the children would 
" leave. The children of Mrs. Houston were put to work at 
" two and three yeaia old, although her husband has generally 
" r^folar work, and his wages are 23s. a-week." 

It is consoling to find that even in 1843, before tiie success of 
the Factory Act had been decided, the proprietors of by iar tbe 
larger number of lace machines were either anxious for regular 
tions similar to those of the Factory Act, or did not object to 
them.* 

A pamphlet on the lace trade and Factory Act, published by 
Hardwicke, Piccadilly, in April last, states that "the abuses 
" complained of in 1842 are in fuU bloom at the present day." 
(p. 6.) 

Thai " the ^stem of labour in the lace trade found by Mr, 
Qrainger in 184>2 is practised with increaaed vigour and extor- 
tion at the present day" (p. 8-9), 

After quoting some of the evidence which I have quoted, the 
author c^ the pamphlet adds : 

" We are quite aware that all this evidence refers to a period nearly 
twenty years ago, and that, by bringing it forward on this occaaion, we 
subject ourselves t4> tbe chargea of exaggeration and miBrepregentatioD 
of existing facts. No doubt we ritall be told, that the eoaditions of 
labour at the present day are vastly different from what they were in 
IMl." 

" But we reply, that dte evil of which we complain has ' grown with 
die growth, and strengthened with the strength,' of the Lace trade. 
lu 1841, there were scarcely one thousand steam machines. Now there 
are upwards of five thousand, and the better the trade, and the higher 
the rate of wages, the mM'e severe are the hardships imposed upon the 
employed. Infant and feminine labour is just as extensively used in 
the present day as in 1841 ; and ventilation in the work-rooms is, gene- 
rally speaking, just as imperfect. 'The lace trade of 1860, not the 
laoe trade of 1841 1 ' Is it not a fact, that the system of periodical and 
excessive labour prevalent in 1B41 is precisely the same system prac- 
tised in 1860? The only distinction between the two periods is, that now 
we have large steam factories instead of small worktops. But, under 
steam power, work is really more severe than when effected hy hand. 
Befwe a steam engine, runniog with steady velocity and ever prodnc- 
ine, there is no relief to mind or body, no mcunentary relaxation of 
either, as with hand labour. Indeed, the attention ought never to be 
distracled. Incessant work is the thing demanded ; and so ashamed 
are factory hands of being caught inattentive, that if by chance you 
come upon the most industrious looking at something tbat interests them, 
or momentarily resting, they startle away in a fright, as if an instant's 
relaxation proved them careless. In a steam &ctc«y work you musl^ 
whedner you will or net ; and managers and overloc^ara take very good 
care that work you shalL" 
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" Bat the majority of these large Bt«am factories are nothing but 
''warreiiB' of separate workshops. Let off room by room to petty 
individual manufacturers, their only advantBge is to concentrate in one 
spot the rice and misery which, under the old system, were scattered 
over a wider space. The hands employed are, in all respects of age 
and sex, identical with thoee found to be employed in 1841. At this 
Tory day, women, with girls and boys of tender years, are still toil-worn 
to death in the twiat lace factories as 'winders,' 'donblers,' 'thread- 
' ers,' and ' jackers-off,' And although in ' warp ' lace factories 
children of such tender years are not worked in those occupations, yet 
boys from eleven years of age are employed there, watohing machines 
in charge of men, and working the tame hour», whether ten or twenty, 
in the day. In point of fact, we -find in the lace factories of the present 
day, with very few and honourable exceptions, of which we may mention 
Mr. Heathcoat of Tiverton, and one or two more in Derby and Notts, 
the same ' profanation of labour for selfish purposes ' which existed 
formerly, the same stint and irregularity in the hours for rest and for 
meals, the same unrestricted and exhaustive night-work, the same 
crowding tt^ether of boys and girls, the same absence of cleanliness, 
instruction, and restraint ; in a word, the same depravity, misery, and 
sin. 

" That some lace children do occasionally attend Sunday school is tme; 
but go into any Sunday school in Nottingham, and you cannot f^ to 
distinguish the children who work at a lace factory from those who 
are employed under the protection of tlie Factory Act. The lace 
children are ever the moat backwwd in the school. There they sit, 
boys and girls, of ten, eleven, and thirteen years of age, languishing in 
'pale decay,' far back upon the lowest forms, and vainly trying to fix 
their attention on the hooks before them. Poor childreni they have 
no power of attention. Their wasted frames are exhausted beyond 
the limits of natore. Strength — full, buoyant youthful strength — they 
have never known. Energies they have none. Patience ^one they 
possess: but they want rest, not reading. And yet these children, and 
there are thousands in their position, have natural gifts and doiraant 
faculties which instruction might tend to develop and call forth, if we 
could only obtain for them the protection of a law of the laud."* 

We shonld introduce into this Report too long an episode if 
we were to try to particularize the trades to which restrictions 
analogous to those of the Factory Acts may be applied. That 
Bubject well deserves a separate inquiry. I will now only add 
an extract from a petition to the House of Commons, from the 
workers in coal and ironstone mines, which is printed in our 
Appendix. The petitioners submit that " the practice of 
" employing boys in mines from the age of 10 to 14 years, for 
" more than eight hours a day, does not afford sufficient oppor- 
" tunity for obtaining an adequate amount of education, and is 
" also the main cause of the low social condition of miners in 
•* general" 

They, therefore, pray that " provisions may be introduced into 
" the next bill for the education of the young employed in mines 
" from the age of 10 to 14 years." 
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' Since the preceding pages were written 1 have received a 
Copy of a Memoria.1 on thia subject, signed by six of the most 
experienced inspectora of schools. It is so important that I re- 
produce it verbatim : — 

" Memorial to the Bight Honourable the Yige-President op tbb 
Committee of Council on Eddcatioh, 
" We, whose signatures are subjoined, being Inspectors of Schools 
under the Committee of Council on Education, and speaking each 
one with special regard to that part of England with which his 
dotiea make him conversant, desire to Btato our opinion, — 

1. That children are employed in mines and manufactories, at bo 

early an age as to interfere injuriously with their education. 

2. That an extension of the principle of the Factory Act (requiring 

a certain amount of schooling as a condition of children's labour) 
to other Iradee, besidea those to which the present law applies, 
is desirable. 

3. That the partial application of such a measure to this or that 

branch of juvenile industry, leaving others unrestricted, would 
in many parta of England merely have the effect of diverting 
children's labour one channel to in another, involving an iu- 
justicfe to the employer, and no benefit to education. 

4. That, therefore, a general taw, applying to all children employed 

in any mining or manufacturing process whatever, appears to 
be desirable. 

5. That a general law, moreover, equally affecting all trades, 

would be far less likely than any partial measures to disturb 
the price of children's labour market ; and that this advantage 
would recommend such a measure to the support of the large 
employers. 

6. That education stands so much higher than formerly in public 

estimation, that such a law — declaring it penal to employ chil- 
dren without certificates of a certain amount of schooling — 
might be expected to be largely and increasingly operative, eveH 
though it were not enforced by any system of inspection, such 
as that to which fectories are now subjected. 
" On theae grounds we would very reapectfuUy urge upon the attention 
of the Ijegislature the desirableness, as well as policy, of framing one 
general and simple law for securing a certain amount of schooling to 
all children employed in mines and manufactures, instead of gradually 
extending the principle of the Factoiy Act to particular departments of 
industry, 

"(Signed) F. Watkins, 

H.M. Inspector of Schools in Yorkshire. 

E. D. TlNLlHG, 

H.M. Inspector of Schools in Somersetshire, 
ComwaU, &c. 

J. D. MORELL, 

H.M. Inspector of Schools iu North Wales, 
Lancashire, &c. 
3. BowsTEAn, 

H.M. Inspector of Schools in South Wales, &c. 

G. K. MONCRIEFF, 

H.M. Inspector of Schools in Northumberland 
and Durham. 
J, P. NORBIS, 

H.M. Inspector of Schools in Staffordshire, 
Cheshire, and Shropshire." 
^^^- ■ n,g -ccyCoOgIc 
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Mr. Korris, in the letter already quoted, makee the fbllowing 
proposal: — 

" That no child, under the age of twelve, be hired to work by time 
or by piece in any manufacturing or agricultural process, or in any 
mine, or in any employment whatever for wages or hire, which does 
not already come within the operation of the Factory Acts, unless the 
employer have a certificate under the hand of a competent teacher that 
the child can read and write, or undertake to send him or her to 
school for some portion of each day or week until the certificate he 
obtained. 

" ' Read and write ' should in the form of certificate be defined to 
mean, abilili/ to read Jltiently and tramcribe lix linet of a newtpaper. 
Breach of this law should he punishable by a fine to be recovered in 
the usual way before magistrates, in petty eeesious ; aad it has been 
BUggested to me that prosecution might be facilitated by the appoint- 
ment in each pettf seseional district of an officer, to be called ' £xb- 
mioer of Teachera' Certificates,' " 

" J. P. N." 

Aootber palliative is to prohibit the hiring out of children 
under eight years old. This, besides being an act of mercy to the 
children, would be aa act of justice to the employerB who are 
now subject to that prohibition. " la most districts," says 
Mr, Eed grave, " where factories have been established there are 
" also to be found other employments unr^ulat«d by law for all 
" ages and both sexes. These unregulated employments, when 
" there ia a demand for labour, are anbi^nistic of the benefits 
" secured to fectory labour ; the higher rates of remuneration 
" paid in those trades in which there are no regulations, either 
" of hours of labour, of the age of the employed, or for the 
" instruction of children, attract from the ketones the extra 
" labour required. Not only are the salutary provisions of the 
" Factory Acts of less effect upon all classes of labourers, and 
" especially upon those who ought to be learning how to live 
" instead of hving to add to their parents' support, but those 
" mana&cturers whose ti-ade is under inspection are placed in 
" an unequal uid harassing competition for the labour necessary 
" to keep their factories and machinery in full work."* 

I am aware that snch a prohibition would be firequently 
violated. It is enforced under the Factory Acts by inspection, 
but we cannot inspect all the children in England and Wales. 
Still, if a penalty were inflicted on both parent and employer, 
eapedally on the workman-employer, who is by far the most 
oppressive, and were recoverable by a common infi>rmer, the 
premature employment of children, though not altogether 
prevented, might be checked. Men's judgments are ^ways 
much influenced by law, even in cases in' which the command or 
the prohibition of the law is opposed to their natural feelings, or 
reason. But when the mabim prohiMtum is also jnahim m 8», 
when the law is just and beneficent, it creates a public opinion 
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which supports and enforces it. As soon as the hiring a child of 
4 je&ta old to work for 1 2 hours a day is an offence, it wilt be 
di^raceful ; it will indeed continue, but partially instead of 
generally. 

This, however, would not prevent the worst kind of over- 
working, the over-working or premature working of the child 
by its own parents in its own parent's house. This also I would 
pTohibit if I had the power, but I know that in our present state 
of political knowledge, the prejudices against what would be 
called interference with parent^ rights are irresistible. The 
public have borne and do bear, and even require, interference 
between employer and employed, which is a puhlie relation. They 
disapprove, at present, of interference between parent and child, 
which is a private relation. 

But something may be done indirectly. If a child attends a 
school it cannot " go from bed to work and from work to bed." 

The prejudices which make it impracticable to forbid the over- 
working a child by its parent also make it impracticable to com- 
mand the parent to send it to school But the Printworks Act 
afiords a precedent for requiring previous attendance at school aa 
a condition of employment for wages. All that I can venture 
to recommend is that no child be allowed to work for wages 
unless it produce a certificate fi'om a schoolma-ster authorized by 
the Privy Council Inspector to give such certificato, either that 
it can read and writo to the extent required by Mr. Norris, or 
tiiat it has attended school for three hours a day for 176 days 
during the previous year. As the children employed in manu- 
&ctures will under the previous recommendation, generally begin 
to work at eight, this will ensure their obtaining some remission 
from work and some instruction between the ages of seven and 
eight. In time we may go a step ftirther, and require schooling 
during each of the two previous years. 

These proposals will of coiirse be resisted, but those who resist 
them will generally be persons unacquainted with the moral state 
of the parents with whose treatment of their children I propose, 
timidly indeed and cautiously, to interfere. 

Another palliative is to prohibit the present atrocious perver- 
rion of the apprenticeship laws, and of the laws regulating 
contracts made on the behalf of minors. Some of the worst 
cases in this long and melancholy evidence are those of appren- 
tices. I quote again from Mr. Home, whose report is the fullest 
and the best arranged. 

I will begin by his description of the apprenticeship and 
hiring at Wolverhampton : 

"In all cases the children, of whatever age, are bound till they 
attain the age of twentj-one yeare. 

" If the child be only Beven years of age, the period of servitude 
remains the same, however eimpla the process or nature of the trade to 
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" If tlie master die before the apprentice attain the age of twentj'. 

one years, the apprentice is equally bound ae the servant of hia deceased 
master's heira, executors, admiuiatratoi's, and assigns — in fact, ths 
apprentice is part of the deceased mastea^s goods and chattels. Who- 
ever, therefore, may carry on the trade, he is the servant of such 
person or persons until his manumission is obtained by reaching his 
one-and-twentieth year. 

"An apprentice is punished for any misdemeanor, or any dis- 
pleasure his master may feel towards him, by corporal chastisement, 
by beii^ compelled to work over -hours, by loss of meals, &c. He is 
rewarded for good behaviour by being allowed, in some trades (the 
japan trade chiefly), to have two-thirds of what he can earn by working 
over-hours ; the other third goes to the master, as his reward for this 
kindness. 

"Hiring and Wages. 

" Except all the apprentices, and except all those who are hired by 
the year, the month, or the week, by masters, the children, and young 
persons in Wolverhampton are hired by the adult whom they assist. , 

" The terms are generally settled between the adult and tie parents 
of the child, and the amount of wages is usually determined, after the 
child has become competent to its task, by the quantity of work it can 
perform, which is called piece-work. 

" Paying hy time, or by the day or week, is called paying for work- 
and-play, and of this there is but little among the children. 

" The contracts are made with the parents, and when the child is 
able to earn from 2s. 6d. to is. a-week, and is nevertheless in rags, 
with scarce a shoe to its feet, there can be no doubt hut the contract is 
disadvant^eouB to the child. 

" The lending money hy masters to parents, who are to repay it by 
the labour of the children by express agreement, is by no means an 
uncommon practice, while indirectly it is very common indeed. The 
employer lends the parent money, to be repaid by weekly instalments, 
wtd the parent takes his child to work with him. 

"The same rule of law, according to tlie contracts which the masters 
cause to be drawn up, which renders a regular apprentice a part of his 
deceased master's goods and chattels, applies also to a mere hired servant. 

" The breach of such agreements is enforced by commitment to gaol 
in the same manner as practised towards adults, without rtftrence to 
age. 

" The only exception is in a ease of individual humanity on the part 
of a m^istrate. But the practice exists, and within these last four 
years 584 males and females, all under age, have been committed to 
Stafford Gaol for breach of contract. Out of these, 185 were under 18 
years of ^e. 

" J question the legality of the whole proceeding, because an 
'infant* can make a contract of this kind -for his own benefit, and it 
would be binding upon the master, although voidable by the ' infant,' 
but I do not see how the latter could be legally punished for a breach 
of that which he chose to avoid. The magistrates are only entitled to 
enforce that part of the contract which is for tbeben^l of the 'infant.' 
The converse is practised." 

. Such is the state of things in Wolverhampton, In Willenhall, 
as may be expected, it is sull worse. 

' " The children are apprenticed in Willenhall from any age at which 
they can do any sort of work tilt they have completed the term of 21 
years. 
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, " Very few children and young persons are hired here by the 'week, 
month, or year ; they are nearly all apprentices. 

" The boys are bound to the master, either by legal indentures, or by 
■ contract drawn up hy an attorney, in which the master makes what 
terms he pleases. — The characters and circumstances of the mosterB 
are thus thrown entirely out of the question. 

" It often happens that a small master has more apprentices than he 
can employ, feed, or clothe, and the whole of them, masters and boys, 
are in a state of pauperism. 

" SometimeB a master who has no house, no work, and no money, lets 
out his apprentice to be fed and paid elsewhere, the wages being given 
to the master who owns him. 

"I have it in evidence, corroborated by a private letter, that a 
master, wishing to get rid of an apprentice, sold him. A boy of 12 or 
■13 years of age was recently sold for 10s. The bargain was made 
while the men were drinking ; the indentures were transferred, and ■ 
the boy is at this time the apprentice of the purchaser. 

" Treatme^ and Care. 

" The treatment of the apprentices is atrocious, and no care whatever 
is taken of them. 

" Their food is very seldom of a sufficiently nourishing quality, nor is 
the quantity sufficient. 

" A very common mode of punishing apprentices is that of clammini), 
which means half starving ; either allowing hoys only a part of their 
usual food, or making them go without a meal or meats. A master 
sometimes uses such expressions to a boy as, 'I'll clam (starve, dry up) 
your guts to fiddle -strings.' 

" There is no magistrate in WiUenhall. The distance from Wolver- 
htunpton ie scarcely three miles ; but this distance is quite sufficient to 
render an application very difficult to poor boys whose time is so con- 
stantly employed. 

" If an ill-used apprentice have the courage to make his escape for a 
'Couple of hours, and run to the public office at Wolverhampton, he has 
in the first place to wait till he can get a hearing ; secondly, when hie 
turn comes he is by no means sure of getting a hearing ; thirdly, he is 
very likely to obtain no redress if he does ; and fourthly, he is quite 
sure of a dreadful beating on his return to his master, especially if it be 
known wk^ he has absented himself for two or three hours, 

"PAgsieal Condition. 

"This is of a mixed kind, about two-thirds of the apprentices being 
in a very meagre and low condition of body, and oae-third in a condition 
comptffatively good. Among the latter there are a few rather fine 
stout boys, although stunted in stature. 

" I attribute this marked inequality to the number of boys who are 
brought from other parishes. They arrive in a good state of constitu- 
tion and health, and though their deterioration immediately commences, 
the process is generally gradual. 

" About a third part of the boys, therefore, are not in so bad a 
condition as their prolonged haid work and general treatment would at 
first lead ns to expect. The rest are just what may be anticipated : 
-th^.are stunted in height, meagre in size, their complexions sallow <a 
sickly. The eye is dull ; the mouth inexpressive and purposeless. 
The countenance, generally, is without expression ; or, if it have any, 
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it is asnally eJtIieT that of hopeless endurance, or of digsatiafactioa 
growing into Ticiouenees. This latter expression was observable ia 
those boys only who were Btont and healthy, and were shamefully 
maltreated. The great majority bad evidently sunk into a state of 
paaeive endurance, as though they felt their ^evauces qaite beyond 
the pale of hope and redress."* 

When Mr. Home made his report the worst casea of oppression 
were those of the parish apprenticea The 7 & 8 Victoria, 
(1844), cap. 101. sect. 12, enabled the Poor Law Board to 
prescribe the duties of the masters to whom" pauper children 
may be apprenticed, and the terms and conditions on which they 
may he bound. In pursuance of this Act the Commissioners, by 
their Consolidated Order of the 24th July 1847, direct: — 

That no child under the age of nine, or who cannot read and 
write his name, he apprenticed. 

That no child be bound without a medical certificate of its fitness. 

That no child be bound to a journeyman, or to a person not a 
housekeeper. 

That no child be bound for more than eight years, nor, if above 
14, without its own consent. 

Unhappily the 7 & 8 Victoria affects only the paiishes which 
are under the Poor Law Board ; one-tenth of the population of 
England are therefore excluded &om its provisions, and are 
subject to the unreformed law, which enables the overseer, at an 
expense of two or three pounds to bribe any person, however 
poor, however dissolute, however incapable of teaching a trade, 
or even of feeding or clothing an apprentice, to free the parish 
for ever from the burden of a pauper child. For a child once 
apprenticed, after 40 days' residence with his master, loses his 
original settlement. 

" I have never," says Mr. Parkes, who had been 12 years a 
parish officer, " have known an instance where any inquiry 
" has been made as to the welfare of a boy after be was once put 
" out by the overseer, who generally regards the binding as 
" merely getting rid of a pariah burden,"! 

But though the parish apprentices who are not protected 
by the General Order of the Poor Law Board are probably 
the worst treated, those who are bound by their own parents 
seem to be grievously oppressed, and those who, without being 
bound apprentices, are merely hired out seem to be scarcely 
better off. 

I again quote Mr. Home on Wolverhampton : — 

" The children and young persons have in general uo rewards or 
encouragements in the prosecution of their work. 

" The one grand stimulus ia that of neceesity. The parents count 
the money ; the employers estimate the work ; the child must do it. 

" The punishments are beating, going without a meal, or being made 
to work over-hours. 
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. " Tha offences tare those of not doing enongh Torfc, or not aa mucb 
» tbe^ &re stinted ; and running out occasionally to plaj for half an 
hour, and get a breath of fresh air if possible. 

" In stature tfaej are stunted, nearlj all of them, to a degree, which, 
daring my first score or two of examinations, rendered me unable to 
credit the statement &ej made of their ages. Bnt all were alike."* 

The Sisi thing to be done seems to be to apply to all appren- 
ticeshipe, and to all contracts in which childreD are concerned, 
some of the rules laid down by the Poor Law CommissionetB for 
the protection of pauper apprentices. 

There can he no hardahip on parent or on master in forbidding 
a child to be apprenticed before it is nine years old, or for more 
than eight years. With respect to contracts, I am inchned to 
think that a declaratory Act ought to be passed, declaring, wliat 
I believe to be the law, that no contract is binding on a child 
unless it be obviously for its benefit, and enacting that to enforce . 
its performance, whether binding or not, by the imprisonment of 
the child is a misdemeanor on tiie part of all persons ooucemed, 
ma^trate as well as master. 

All pledging by the parent of the child's labom', all borrowing' 
on the security of its wages, should be a misdemeanor. 

So should be all corporal punishment of a child hy its master, 
whether apprenticed or hired. The permitting such punishment 
even for real offences is a relic of mediaeval barbarism, when the 
stick or the rod were thought to be the great instruments of 
edacation. But these unhappy cbildrm are punished, not for 
offences, hut. by way of stimultiB, or as a cabman whips an over- 
tired horse. 

"In Wolverhampton," says Mr. Home, "the majority of the 
" working classes do no work at all on Monday. Half of them 
" do not work much on Tuesday ; Wednesday is the market day, 
" and is an excuse for doing only half a day's work Lights are 
" seen in the shops of many of the small masters as late as 10 
" and 11 at night on Thursday. During the whole of Friday 
" the town is silent, and seems to be depopulated of all its 
" manufacturers ; lights appear in the workshops till a late hour 
" in the night, sometimes till morning. All Saturday morning 
" the streets present the same comparatively barren and silent 
" appearance ; everybody is working for his life ; the wives, 
" children, and apprentices are being almost worked to death." 

" Kicks, cuffs, curses, and blows, are abundantly administered 
" to the children at this crisis of the week 

. " The small master does not spare himself at this momentous 
" period, hut works incessantly, without leaving off even at 
" meaJ-times. 

" If they do not work half the night, they are sure to begin at, 
" four or five in the morning, till, with every effort, that may. 
" be said to amount to a ferocity of labour, added to the highest 
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" skill, they accomplish the required amount of finished work 
*' for ' the week-' 

" About two o'clock, therefore, on Saturday, some of those 
•■ who did some work on Tuesday begin to appear in the streets, 
" and large masses issue forth between four and five o'clock. 
" The wives and elder girls go to market ; the husbands and 
," other adults to the beer-shopa By seven or eight o'clock the 
" market is fiill ; the streets are all alive ; the beer-shops and 
" gin-flhops are ftill ; and all the other shops are fulL The 
" manufacturers are stretcliing their limbs, expanding their souls 
" to their utmost, and spending their money as fast as they 
* possibly can. No one ever thinks of saving a shilling. 

" Since the means of continuing this mad game of alternating 
" slavery and extravagance is greatly assisted by the early 
" labour of the children, to whom can the child complain with 
" any hope of redress ! Not to its parents, certainly ; and if to 
" a magistrate, what can he do amidst a system so regular and 
" universal in his diatrict ? 

" According to the extent to which idleness and debauchery 
" have been carried on in the early part or to the middle of the 
" week, the drudgery towards the close of the week becomes the 
" more excessive,"* 

Is it to such men and in such a state of mind that unlimited 
power of torture, or any power of torture whatever, is to be 
continued ? 

These are the rules laid down by the Poor Law Board for the 
punishment of pauper children :— 

Art, 1 37- No corporal punishment shall be inflicted on any 
male child, except by the schoolmaster or master. 

Art. 138. No corporal punishment shall be inflicted on any 
female child. 

Art 139. No corporal punbhment shall be inflicted on any 
male child, except with a rod or other instrument, such as may 
have been approved of by the guardians or the visiting com- 
mittee. 

Art. 140. No corporal punishment shall be inflicted pu any 
male child until two hours shall have elapsed from the commis- 
fflon of the offence for which such ptmishment is inflicted. 

Art. 141, Whenever any male child is punished by corporal 
correction, the master and schoolmaster shall, if possible, be both 
present 

Art 142, No male child shall be punished by flogging whose 
age may be reasonably supposed to exceed 14 years. 

Axt 144, The person who punishes any child with corporal 
correction shall forthwith report to the master the particulars 
of the offence and punishment ; and the master shall enter the 
same in a book. 

Art, 145, Such book shall be laid on the table at every ordinary 
meetii^ of the guardians ; and every entry made in such book- 

* AppeMl»to^i!oiid;R^P"i*<'f ''''"■''Bo'^l^p'oy^ent Cammiuioaen, Q,S4,ai. 
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ojioe the last ordinaiy meeting shall be read to the board by the 
dark. 

Are the non-pauper children entitled to less protection 1 Is 
the master, half recovered from three days oif dmnkenneas, 
" working for hia life, with a ferocity of labour," to be allowed 
to punish the idlenesB, or the unskilfulness, or the fatigue, or 
the sleepiness of the little companions of his toil with a cruelty 
the mere recollection of which, aiter many years had pa^ed, 
turned one of Mr. Home's witnesses sick, while in a workhouse 
no punishment can be inflicted but for a moral offence, after two 
hours delay, by two specified officers, in the presence of one 
another, recorded in a book, and submitted to the board of gnar- 
dians ? Are the motives or the opportunities of abuse greater 
in the union house than in the workshop ? It is, I dare say, 
true, as Mrs. Turner tells us, that her infan t cheveners cannot 
be kept awake without the cane. Is that an excuse or an 
aggravation 1 

I do not believe that the cruelties which I have rather alluded 
to than described can be repressed by any half measure. It is 
of no use to forbid undue or unmerited torture. Who is to be 
the judge, and to whom can the complaint be made 1 All bodily 
infliction on a child or a young person must be made a mis- 
demeanor, and the remedy must be summary. Beal offences 
on the part of the child or yoong person must be punishable 
by the magistrate. 

The Poor Law Board require the master to teach the 
apprentice his trade, and to allow him to attend some place of 
divine worship, and, if his parents require it, a Sunday school 
But they prescribe no other education; nor do they limit the 
hours of labour. 

These are, I think, omissions. In every apprenticeship, and 
in every hiring, except for the purposes of agricultural labcmr, or 
mere domestic service, the hours of labour should be limited on 
the principle of the Factory Acts ; so many for children under 
13, so m^iy for young persons under 18. 

I should like to add a provision that children under 13 shall 
attend an inspected school either every day, or at least for three 
days in every week. At present few apprentices or children 
engaged in trades or manufactures not under the Factory or 
Printworks Acts get any schooling whatever, except in a few 
cases, that of the inefficient Sunday school 

The 42 Geo. 3. cap. 73, introduced by one of our most 
eminent manufacturers, the first Sir Bobert Peel, contained, as 
will be recollected, a clause ordering every apprentice in a cotton 
or woollen fiictory to be instructed at the expense of his master 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

It also ordered that every such apprentice should for one 

hour at least in every week be instructed and examined in the 

principles of the Christian religion by some proper person to be 

provided and paid by his master. That he should be taken, 

123. K 
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once at least in every year, to be examined by the rector^ vicar, 
or curate, and at the age of 1 4 be duly prepared for confirmation. 
Sir Robert Feel therefore was willing to a^ume himself, and to 
throw on all the cotton and woollen factory occupiers the whole 
responsibility of providing and enforcing the secular and religioaa 
education of their apprentices. 

There may be a ifficulty in requiring attendance at school 
from agricultural children in some parts of the year, but I do not 
believe that there would be any in requiring such attendance 
from childxen employed in trades or manufactures. 

My proposals may appear to be large, but we must recollect 
the magnitude of the evil to be combatted and of the object to be 
attained. If that evil were merely the misery of some hundreds 
of thousands of infants, children, and young persons for 10 or 15 
years, a misery followed by no further ill consequences, the 
abating it would still be a glorious object. But the evil to be 
destroyed and the good to be obtained are immeasurably greater. 
The misery endured by one generation is not temporary. It 
reproduces itself in the next. The hnitally treated children of 
1823 became the brutal parents of 1843. The brutally treated 
children of 1843 are, I repeat, the brutal parents of I860. - 

The mischief goes on, extending and diffusing, and perpetuating 
itself with the increase of our town population, and of our hand- 
work manufactures. To masters and. parents, such as they have 
been described, we propose to extend the franchise. They 
alKSkdy legislate through the trades' unions. If the next genera- 
tion should encounter difficult times, what -wilt be the political 
conduct of those whose only experience of power has been as an 
instrument of evil, who have never been protected or restrained 
by it, who have passed from a youth of abject slavery to a 
manhood of unresisted tyranny 1 

The Children's Employment Commissioners close their report 
almost in despair. " From the whole body of evidence," they 
aay, "it appears that there are at present in existence no means 
" adequate to effect any material and general improvement in 
" the physical and moral condition of the children and young 
" persons employed in labour."* 

Are we also to look at the constantly increasing evil and 
danger in hopeless inactivity ? If a remedy is to be applied, 
what measures, short of those which I have su^ested, wUl be 
adequate? 

* Second Repoit, p. £04. 
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